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PN N F A N 
BY THE 
TRANSLATOR. 


HE tranſlator of the following work offers it 
to the Engliſh reader, in full confidence, that 
it will not appear to have been unworthy of tranſ- 
lation. It is one of the moſt valuable collections 
of anecdotes that have ever been publiſhed by a 
French author. It relates to the moſt illuſtrious 
period in the hiſtory of France ; and details the bio- 
graphy of the Court of Lewis XIV. in a manner 
ſtrikingly piftureſque and dramatic. 


Although almoſt all the wit and genius of France, 
generals, ſlateſmen, and men of letters, had before 
conſpired to celebrate the ſplendid reign of that 
Monarchy yet M. Anquetil neither impertinently 
repeats what was before generally known, nor - 
offers to his readers trivial and ſcanty gleanings, 
ſuch as no former writer would ſtoop to gather. 

_ His induſtry has obtained acceſs to ſources of in- 
formation, which were open to no prior hiſtorias 
of the reign of Lewis; and by a more careful and 
minute examination of the ſame materials which 
were in the hands of ſome former writers, he has 

diſcovered much that had eſcaped their obſerva- 

tion, oY 
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Indeed, ſcarcely any former writer had at- 
tempted ſo full a review of the private hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. of his nephew the Regent, and of the 
moſt eminent of their Courtiers. Till lately, the 
tranſactiont, and particularly the amours and po- 
litical intrigues of that period, were too recent te 
bear the public eye, or even 10 be related with 
candid impartiality. But people can bear with 


ſome degree of patience, to hear of the frailty of 


their great grand-aunts, or even of the mean arts 
practiſed by their great grandfathers. 


As anecdotes are, at preſent, a very favourite 


ſpecies of reading, as well written biography is 


univerſally allowed to be peculiarly amuſing and 
inſtructive, and as we delight to turn our eyes up- 
on Beauties, Wits, Nobles, Princes and Kings, in 


preference to the humbler claſſes of mankind ; the 
tranſlator, in his zeal for the honour of bis au- 
thor, would willingly hope, that theſe memoirs will 


obtain ſome degree of notice, and will produce ub 


unfavourable effects on the heart and underſtand. 
ing of the reader. 


He is abundantly ſenſible, that, after all bis 


care, many inaccuracies and awkward expreſſions 


will ſtill appear through his tranſlation ; yet be 
has done all that could be done by labour, to ren- 
der it. faithful and perſpicuous. 


. 


PR EF ACK 
BY THE 
AUTHOR. 


T\HE work now offered to the public, is a 

ſeries of quotations, a ſort of cento, con- 
ſiſting of paſſages extracted from various au- 
thors, and connected ſo as to form one whole, 
the parts of which are ſeparately very diſſimilar. 


The expreſſions of the writers who are quo- 
ted, though ſometimes ſoftened and improved, 
are, in general, ſcrupulouſly retained, with a 
view to communicate greater variety to the 
ſtyle, to make thoſe authors known, and to en- 
able the reader, upon examining them undiſ- 
guifed, and in their natural character, to judge 
for himſelf, what degree of credit may be due 
to each. 


23 Some 


441 
Some may be diſpoſed to conſider printed 
books as better authorities than manuſcripts. 


This has been actually ſuggeſted, as an objection 


againſt my work. If it be meant, that be- 
cauſe manuſcripts, when printed, are ſubmit- 
ted to the examination of criticiſm, printed 
books muſt, for this reaſon, form the moſt re- 
ſpectable authorities for the hiſtorian ; I an- 
ſwer, that I have myſelf made this critical exa- 


- mination of the merits of thoſe manuſcripts 


which I have uſed. And, if it be aſſerted, that 
no circumſtances can render unprinted manu- 
ſcripts proper authorities for hiſtory : To this, 
again, I reply, that the extracts from ſuch ma- 
nuſcripts contained in this work, appear in ſuch 
a form, —precilely as they ſtand in the originals, 


without variation, that they may be readily 


ſubjected to any teſt proper for diſtinguiſhing 


whether they be ſuitable for the purpoſe to 


which they are applied. 


I preſume not to dignify my work with the 


name of Hiſtory. It contains too many details of 


minute particulars, to merit ſo reſpectable a title. 
All I fay of it is, that it exhibits Lewis XIV. 
his Court, and the Regent. It does not repre- 
fent that Monarch at the head of his armies, 
engaged in political deliberations, or diſchar- 
ging the executive functions of government. It 
gives only his private life, his conduct towards 
his family, his Miniſters, and his Courtiers. It 
bh 
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is intended to relate the adventares} to deferabs 
the characters, and to delineate the manners of 
thoſe who! had acceſs to him wv di Cows; not 
of them all, indeed; for, in that eafe, I ſhould 
| have to give an account of all the nobility in 
the kingdom; but of ſuch only as were ſome 
way eminent for elegant accompliſhments, ec- 
centricity of character, good or ill fortune, od- 
dity of humour, or perhaps even for nothing 
more than (mart ſayings, and ſprightly ſallies of 
wit. It next diſplays the Regent, ſuch as he 
was formed under the King, his uncle, and ſuch 
as he appeared, when called to perform nearly 
the ſame part, within the ſame circle. 


Let us do juſtice to the dead, ſays the judici- 
ous d'Avrigny, the reaſonable part of mankind 
cannot withbold their approbation. But every 
man reatons upon principles of his own; the 
reader often upon principles different from thoſe 
of his author; and he may then be expected to 
form a different judgment. I may at leaſt hope 
to eſcape the imputation of prejudice, partiali- 
ty, or unfair repreſentation. Thoſe who go 
through the ſame courſe of reading as I, on this 
ſubject, will poſſibly find reaſon to thank me 
for my reſlections on certain heads, and even 
for my ſilence on certain occaſions. I cannot 
deny, that ſome of the facts related in theſe vo- 
lumes, bear a reſemblance to what we ſee at 
a 4 preſent. 
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preſent paſſing before us. Men and women are 
always the ſame. Such a number of people are 
like their grandfathers! If they reſemble them 
in virtues, they may be proud of it; if in vices, 
let them amend their manners ! 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


| ON THERE 
BOOKS any MANUSCRIPTS 


' QUOTED THROUGH THIS WORK. 


I. Memo1xs of the Duke of St SIMON, a manu- s: Simon. 


ſeript of ſeven quarto volumes, containing two 
thouſand two hundred pages. | 


'This is only an abridgment. The original, which is much 
more voluminous, is in the repoſitories of the Office for Fo- 
reign Affairs. M. de Choiſeul employed the Abbe de 
Voiſenon to abridge it : And he being a man of taſte, may be 
preſumed to have omitted nothing curious or interef::.g 1 
have therefore thought it unneceſſary to have recourſe to the 
original work. I was offered permiſſion to peruſe this ma- 
nuſcript in the repoſitories in which it is placed; but my 
diſtant ſituation, and the duties of my office, rendered it in- 
convenient for me to avail myſelf of that obliging offer. 

Tuc Biſhop of Senlis, whoſe zeal for the promotion of 
ſence, and attention to thoſe engaged in the cultivation of 
it, cannot be mentioned with too high applauſe, was ſo good 
as to make the copy be tranſcribed for me, which I have 
made uſe of, as well as to ſupply me with the other books 
for which I hd occaſion, out of his own library, and the 
| libraries of his friends. 

In St Simon's memoirs, fats are related without either 
date or connection. They are neither more nor leſs than a 
collection arranged in chapters, with titles indicating the ſub- 
ject of each. In the ſixth volume, indeed, the matter is 
thrown together in a ſomewhat more orderly manner, as if 
the writer had thought of attempting a biſtory. 
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There can be no doubt of their being the genuine me- 
moirs of St Simon. Several places ſhew plainly that he noted 
down events from time to time, as he ſaw them paſs under 
his own eye, or was informed by others who bad witneſſed 
them. From the form of the fixth book, it may be con- 
jectured, that in the latter years of his life, he had'refolved 
to connect the confuſed maſs of anecdotes which he had 
collected, into a regular work. 


He was very capable of that. M. de St Simon, Biſhop of 


Agde, who knew him, and from whom I have now before 
me a letter concerning him, ſays, That at the age of eighty- 
four he bad the ſame vigour of mind as a man of forty. 
His converſation was quite captivating, He had, for a good 
many years, lived almoſt entirely in his library, read in- 
* ceſſantly, and forgotten nothing. Marſhal Belleiſle ſaid, he 
was the moſt agreeable and entertaining. dictiouary he had 

* ever known.“ He was born in the year 1675, and brought 


up very ſtrictly by his father. At the age of fifteen he was 


introduced at Court; and till his death, in 1756, continued 


in intimacy with the moſt virtuous characters about it. The 


veracity of his facts is therefore not leſs indubitable than 


the genuineneſs of his memory. A man of ſuch a character 


was incapable of inventing falſehoods; however, in his mode 


of repreſenting facts, they may be "A" altered or diſ- 


guiſed. 

To ſay truth, I cannot deny, that the facts which he re- 
lates often bear marks of his auſtere, or rather harſh and 
acrimonious turn of mind. Sometimes, too, he appears to 
have too implicitly believed the reports of others. I have 
had, therefore, both to rectify his account of certain facts, 
by producing the contrary teſtimony of cotemporary authors, 
and to ſoften the ſeverity of his cenſure, and- eren his ill- 
grounded conjectures. 

The memoirs of St Simon are beginning to become gene. 


rally known. Many copies of them. have been, and ate till - 


continuing to be taken. Several pieces have even been pu- 


bliſhed in Collections, which owe their chief merit to thoſe: 


fragments. This then is the proper period for the publica- 


tion 
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tion of a work, in which all the curious and interefting in- 
formation of thoſe memoirs is brought together, the opinions 
advanced in them are diſcuſſed, obſcure facts are illuſtrated, 
and the honour of ' ſeveral families calumniated in them, is 
vindicated, before the multiplication of manuſeript copies, 
or perhaps an impreſſion, have given them too wide a circu- 
The extracts from St Simon's memoirs, which form the 
principal part of this work, will enable the reader to form a 
judgment of his ſtyle and manner. They have indeed been 
reviſed and abridged : But it has been endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve the tone of the original, which is icony inſpirited by 
malice, He delighted in drawing characters with inconſiſtent 
qualities. Had I offered theſe extracts to the reader in the 
preciſe ſtate in which the author left them, it would appear 
that he frequently indulges in refinements, till he becomes 
perplexed and obſcure. But in general, be writes in a pure, 
elegant, and manly ftyle ; and in fpite of his prejudices, ex- 
preſſes none but loyal and candid ſentiments. | 
There are ſome topics on which St Simon appears to 
duell with peculiar ſatis faction, ſuch as the greedineſs of 
courtiers, who are continually ſoliciting pecuniary favours. 
Thoſe ſarcaſms I have not preſumed to ſoften ; yet, by o- 
mitting the names of the perſons to whom they refer, 1 
have contrived to render them leſs dangerous. Much has. 
been ſaid againſt thoſe who ſuffer the warmth of their tem- 
per to communicate itſelf to their writings : But very un- 
* reaſonably. In ſpeaking or writing concerning the Court, it 
is particularly neceſſary. Monteſquieu ſaid-of the Ruſſians, 
That they need to be flayed to make them feel. Courtiers, 
* and great Lords, are to be treated as Ruſlians, when the 
* calamities of the people are in queſtion . | 
2, Gal- 


* What was here foreſeen has come to.paſs. While this work was 
reviſing for the preſs, St Simon's Memoirs appeared under the title of 
PObſervateur Veridique, in 3 volt ſmall bv. They are printed in the 
fame diſorder as in the manuſcript. My quotations will enable readers 
do judge whether the energy of the I be preſerved in the: publica- | 

tion. 


+ Obſervations of a Republican, 5. 117 
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Memoirs intended for a Hiſtory of the | brow 


of Lewis XIV. and of Lzewis XV. 3 vols 


b 200, it bout either Author or Printer” name. 


Scarce and intereſting Pieces reſpeQting Hiſtory ” 


and Literature, by M. D. L. P. Bruſſels and 


Paris, ſold by Prault, Quai des Auguſtins, 


1745. 4 vols 12m0. 


There is a continuation of the latter work. In both 


theſe publications, but eſpecially in the former, are many ex- 
tructs of conſiderable length from the Memoirs of St Simon, 


who is not mentioned by the compilers. I am by no means 


ill pleaſed that ſome parts of thoſe Memoirs have already 


appeared in print. They will enable the public to Judge 
of the pains which 1 have taken upon this Author. 


3. Memoirs imended for a Hiſtory of Lewis 


XIV. by the late Abbe de Cnotrsy, of the 

French Academy. Utrecht, fold by Vander 

Water 1727. 2 vols 12mo. 
This Author was aCourtier, a Traveller, a Prieft, a Miſſion- 


ary, an Hiſtorian, a writer of Romances, and lived to a very 
advanced age. He himſelf informs us in what manner he 


made up his work. It is marked with the deſultory charac- | 


ter of converſation, to which it owed its exiſtence. 


In this way,” ſays he, I write my Memoirs. I firft 


* write-down whatever has come to my own knowledge, and 
* whatever I have learned from my mother, who was much 
in the great world. I next put queſtions to the people 
through whoſe hands affairs were conducted; and that 
* without diſcovering any intention but merely to gratify a 


natural curioſity. I lead M. Roze to ſpeak of the days of 


* Cardinal Mazarine. I chat occaſionally with M. de Bu- 
| - cnne, 
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* ennc, who was five or fix years Secretary of State; and, 
© after ſpending eighteen years in retirement, retains both his 


\ © underſtanding and memory in great vigour. I liſten to the 


* ftories of M. de Pontchartrain. I found the late Peliſion 
not leſs communicative. The good Lady du Pleſſis Bel- 
© liere is by no means in a ſtate of dotage ; and her I hear 
« prattle. I have had an hundred converſations with the 


late Marſhal de Villeroy, and the late Prime Miniſter. I 


* ſometimes draw a word or two from honeſt Bontemps ; 
I can get a dozen from Joyeuſe ; and twice as many from 


* Chamarente, who is glad to have any one to keep him 


* company. Nothing makes the tongue go ſo faſt, as the 
* gout in both feet and hands.” 


II make uſe of what I learn from one, ſays he, to lead 


another to ſpeak. I compare different accounts ; and when 
* ſeveral agree in the ſame account, without any previous 
* concert, I conſider it as true. I write nothing but what 


© paſſed atleaſt fifteen years ago. My friends are all too good 


* courtiers to ſay any thing of the preſent time, or of what 
© has been but a ſhort time paſt: But, after a little, they 


make no myſtery even of the moſt ſecret tranſaQions, 
© as the revealing of them can be no longer attended, with 


danger. 
This paſſage may appear rather long; but it ſhows in what 


manner good Memoirs are to be made up. 


4. Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis XIV. ſur- 
named the Great, King of France, by M. 
RE BOUTLET, Doctor of Laws. Amſterdam, ſold 
by Zachary Chaſtelain, 1756. 9 vols 1 2m. 


This is the beſt hiſtory of Lewis XIV. The Author is 


ſenſible and moderate, without either flattery or ſatire. His 
ſtyle is pure, perſpicuous, and flowing. Of the private life 
of the Monarch, he ſays all that is ſuitable in a general hi- 
ſtory of his reign ; and he gives a ſufficiently full account of 
wars, treaties, and civil affairs, and of the intereſts of foreign 
Princes, ſo far as they reſpect France. 


5. Me- 


Reboulet. 
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I. Fare. 5. Memoirs of M. L. M. D. L. F. (the Marquis 


de la FaxxE), with Reflections on the principal 
Events in the Reign of Lzwis XIV. Rotter- 
dam, 1716. 8 vo. 


| Theſe Memoirs come no farther down than the year 


1697. M. de la Fare is ſaid to have made Salluſt his model. 


He deſcribes indeed with his pencil; but, like Salluſt, be is 
rather an Orator than an Hiſtorian. 


M. de la Fare was of the Court of the Duke of Orleans. 


Whatever he ſays reſpecting the perſon of Lews XIV. is 
therefore to be read with caution. 


Liv 6. Age of Lewis XIV. publiſhed by M. de 


Francheville. Leipfick, 1754. 2 wols 12mo. 


Nobody will deny this work to be very agreeable reading. 
It has been cenſured for the diviſion into chapters, a mode 


which is very convenient for an author; and for having, in 


general, the facts rather ſuited to the reflections, than the re- 
flections deduced fairly from the facts. The Author is alſo 
blamed for expecting to be believed ſimply on his own word, 
when he tells us that certain events, with their cauſes, were 
related to him by perſons of diſſinction, who had the beſt in- 
formation, but gives not the names of his authors. This com- 
plaint, however, can have no weight, except in the inſtances 
in which M. de Francheville, or M. de Voltaire, cannot be 
of himſelf entitled to the reader's confidence. 


Novailtes. 7. Memoirs of the Duke de NavaiLLEs, and 


and Governor to the Duke of Chartres. 


Amſterdam, fold by Joon 2 1707. 
 J2M0, 


Memoirs 


la VaLLETTe, Peer and Marſhal of France, 
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Memoirs of Marſhal de GzanmtmonT, Duke and 
Peer of France, publiſhed by his Son the 
Duke de GRammonrT, Peer of France. Pars, 
fold by Michel David, 1716. 12mo. 


Theſe Memoirs, which are almoſt entirely military, ſhew 
the military aperations of the French nation to have been 
formerly conducted in a mode which gave place to that call- 
ed Furia Franceſe, in which our ſoldiers uſed to pour upon 


the enemy, with an ardour which ſeems to be reftrainet 


by the regular diſcipline at preſcat obſerved. 


8. Political and Military Memoirs, intended for 


a Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. and XV. compoſed 
from original Pieces, collected by Adrian 
Maurice, Duke de Noailles, Marſhal of France, 
and Miniſter of State, by the Abbe MiLLor. 


Paris; Moutard, Rue des Mathurins, 1777. 
6 vols 12mo. 


9. Memoirs of Marſhal Berwick, written by 
himſelf. Paris ; Moutard, Rue des Mathu- 
rin, 1780. 2 vols 12mo. 


Life of Madame de Max TEN ON, Foundreſs of 


the Royal Houſe of St Cyr. Paris ; —ẽ— 
Rue Hautefeuille, 1786. 42mo. 


Life of Marſhal ViLLars, Cc. written by bim- 


ſel}, and publiſhed by M. Anquetil, Oc— 
Paris ; Moutard, Rue des Mathurjns, 178 5 
4 vole 120. 


I believe the Authors or Editors of the three former of 


theſe works are ſtill alive; and it would be improper in me 
0 ſpe; ak of the merits of the laſt. 


10. Me. 


Crammont. 


Naoailles. 


Berwick. 


Life of 


Maintenon. 


Villars. 


— 


La Reau- 
melle. 


Maante- 


non's Let- 


ters. 


Li 
10. Memoirs, intended as a Hiſtory of Madame 
de MainTENON, and the laſt Age, by M. de 


la BzxaumsLLs. Maeſtricht ; Jobn-Edme Du- 
four, 1778. 6 voll 12mo. 


The Author might, with ſufficient propriety, have made 
more uſe of the Letters which were in his hands. He might 


have enriched his book with many quotations, which would 


have both embelliſhed the work, and confirmed the authen- 
ticity of his facts. His ſtyle is nervous, but ſomewhat dry and 
irregular ; his reflections are pointed, and generally judici- 
ous, except where his zeal provokes him againſt the Catholic 


Religion, and its Minifters. 


In this edition, the Critical Remarks of M. de Voltarre are 


annexed at the bottom of the pages. The reader, who pe- 
ruſes them, can ſcarce help being diſpleaſed at the harſh 
epithets which that great man has applied to the Author 

and his work. 3 


11. Letters of Madame de MarnTEnon. Mae- 


ſtricht, ſold by Fobn- Edme Dufour, 1778. 10 
vols I2mo. 


Theſe Letters are undoubtedly genuine. They afford a 


moſt natural picture of the Lady who wrote them. Good 


ſenſe, ſagacity, and a ſerious caſt of mind are the predomi- 
nant features. There are few attempts at pleaſantry ; but 
thoſe few are extremely happy. Reflections are ſometimes 
dropped, ſeemingly unintentionally, after facts, but ſo juſt, 
that they might be quoted as maxims. 
Few have ever known the duties of different conditions ſo 
well as Madame de Maintenon. Biſhops, Ambaſſadors, Ge- 
nerals, Miniſters, Princes, and even Nuns, may all find 
their duties not accurately and purpoſely defined in theſe 
Letters, but pointed out by the light in which events are re- 


Preſented. The Letters, to her Directors are full of can- 


dour 
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dour and fnplicity 3 and it appears ſurpriſing that ſhe never 
ſuffers a word to eſcape her, hinting, even in the * 
ſiant manner, ut her fituation. 

Many collections of the Beauties of different writers have 
been publiſhed. One of the moſt entertaining and uſeful 
collections of the kind, would be the Beauties of Maintenon, 
taken from her letters. 

The tenth volume conſiſts of the Recollection of Ma- 
dame de Caylus. Theſe are truly recollections; yet they 
follbw each other with ſufficient connection. It is unlucky 


that her memory failed ber after the death of the Dutcheſs 


of Burgundy ; and that ſhe could not recollect at leaſt what 
paſſed till the death of Lewis XIV. 


12. Collection of the Letters of the Marchioneſs 
de SEvIGNE, to her daughter the Counteſs of 
Grignan. Parts; fold by the Society of Book- 
ſellers. 8 volt 12mo. 


Theſe letters are read again and again by every body, 
and ftill with new pleaſure. However, as no work is with- 


out its blemiſhes, Madame de Sevigne has been cenſured for 


wearying out the patience of her readers by the perpetual re- 
petition of expreſſions of her tenderneſs to her daughter. 
But theſe ſhe has ſo happily varied and embelliſhed, by 
the grace, elegance and variety of her terms of endear- 
ment, that there muſt be ſomething very miſanthropic' in the 
reader who is offended with them. Beſides, ſhe never had 
the leaſt idea that her letters would be printed, and the was 
certainly at liberty to write to her daughter in whatever 
manner ſhe pleaſed. 

' The ſtyle of theſe letters, though careleſs, is free from re- 


dundance. It is ſweet and flowing without inſipidity. 
There are many beautiful thoughts which ſeem to ariſe out 
of the ſubjet unſought; fragments of natural eloquence, 


which the greateſt writers would not diſavow ; pleaſantries 
of ſociety, at which thoſe can laugh who were not preſent ; 
Vor. I. b elegant 


Sevigne's 
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elegant natrations, with deſcriptions ſo exact, that we ſeem 
looking at the things deſcribed z puns, and a play of words 
which bite without hurting ; a fine irony, but no malice ; 
and, throughout, we diſcover goodneſs of heart, tenderne(s 
and franknefs, with a fund of good ſenſe, wiſdom aud re- 
Irgion. 
One of the great uſes which may be drawn from theſe de- 
lineations of private life, is the change of inclination, taſte, 
ways of thinking and judging of mdividuals, in the courſe of 
twenty-ſix years, during which this correſpondence laſted. 
The revolutions in the friendſhips, connections and fortunes 
of thoſe with whom we live; the unforeſeen accidents and 
events, all conſtitute a true moving picture, which furniſhes 
ſubject for reflection, on the prudence and precaution necel- 
ſary in the choice, during early youth, not only of our friends, 
but of our common acquaintances. 
The eighth volume includes letters from ſeveral of Ma- 
dame de Sevigne's friends. Except a few from Madame de 
Grignan, and M. de Coulanges, one would think that theſe 


Jetters had been introduced only by oy” of contraſt, or as 2 
foil to ſet off her own. 


13. Eſſays in the ſtyle of Montagne, compoſed 
in 1738, by the Author of Reflections on the 
* Government of France.” Amſterdam, 1785. 
1289. | 


' Theſe effays, which are aſcribed to M. d'Arctnson, fon to 
the Lieutenant of Police, can ſcarcely be ſaid to be in the 
ſtyle of Montagne: But though the imitation of that old Mo- 
ral Painter be not ſtriking, yet they contain many juſt re- 
flections, ſubtile thoughts, and pictures drawn from the life, 
and highly coloured. What renders theſe memoirs the 
more intereſting to the hiſtorian is, that they exhibit a kind 


of gallery of the portraits of all Lewis XIV.'s miu, in. 
the attitudes peculiar to each. . | 


1 


| 


P 


u 1 : 


It were much to be wiſhed, that thoſe who poſſeſs ſuck 
valuable works, would open their cabinets to the view of eu · 
rious enquirers, who might be capable to judge of their me- 
rit. M. de Paulmy, the publiſher of theſe memoirs, pro- 
miſes to follow this production, with others not leſs valuable, 
from his uncle's manuſcripts, in the library of the Count 


d' Artois. 


14. Memoirs of Rocxk de Razutin, Count de 
Bussi, &c. Paris. Aniſſon, 1696. 2 vols 
470. 


Beſides theſe memoirs, out of which I have extracted a 


few trifling facts, he is thought to have been the author, at 
leaſt of the firſt volume of the Hiflory of the Loves of the 
Gauli, reprinted in the year 1754, in 4 vols 12-0, without 
either author or printer's name. | 

Langlet Dufrenoi ſays, in reſpe& to this work, that /atires 


are not without their uſe in hiſlory. But when ſo ſhamefully 


licentious as the Loves of the Gauls, reſpect for himſelf ſhould 
always hinder an author from deſcending to quote them. 


15. The obſervations formerly made, in the Iatrigues of the 


Cabinet on the three following works, are repeated here, 


for the convenience of the reader : 


1. Memoirs, intended as a General Hiſtory of 
Europe, from the year 1600, to the year 1716, 


by Father D'Avz1cGny, of the Society of the Je- 


ſuits. Paris ; ſold by Guerin and Delatour, St 
James's Street, 1757. 5 vols 12mo. 


Theſe memoirs are very judicious, perſpicuous and con- 


order ; and the relation of each event forms a ſeparate piece. 
There is to be found in this work a piece of excellent criti- 


Buſh 


D'Avrigny. 


ciſe, written in a lively ſtyle, ſometimes ſatirical, but always 
entertaining. Events follow one another in chronological 


b 2 eiſm : 


* } 


ciſm on dates and authors, without any of that pedantry with 
which ſuch diſcuſſions are uſually accompanied. 


Mottevill. 2. Memoirs forming a Hiſtory of ANNE of 
Auſtria, wife to Lewis XIII. King of France, by 
Madame de Mor rEvILLE, one of her Favourites. 
Amſterdam ; ſold by Francis 3 1723. 
8 vols 12mo. 


Her title of favourite need not impreſs the reader of this 
work with any ſuſpicions againſt Madame de Motteville's 
veracity, Her attachment to her miſtrefs did not render her 
blind to her faults. Yet ſhe mentions them in the gentleſt 
and moſt reſpectful terms. Beſides a connected account of 
events with their circumſtances, in her memoirs, we have 
portraits of a variety of perſons, both male and female, 
their manners, characters, genealogies, ſecret adventures, ac- 
1 counts of entertainments and faſhions, intermixed with very 
| ſenſible and pious reflectious. Some people think theſe me- 
ij moirs prolix and diſagreeably minute in the detail of inci- 
| dents. But people belonging to the Court, for whom they 

appear to have been intended, muſt read them with pleaſure. 
{ They exhibit their anceſtors in the faſhions of their age, and 
| enable the reader to compare paſt with preſent manners. 


j 2 daughter to Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, Brother to 
| | Lewis XIII. King of France. Paris ; fold by 
| Lebreton, 1728. 6 vols 12mo. 


Theſe are truly memoirs of Mademoiſelle, for they are 
entirely relative to her perſon. She takes no notice of 
events, public or private, except ſo far as they happen to re- 
ſpect herſelf. She is blamed for filling her memoirs with ac- 
counts of entertainments, faſhions, etiquettes, precedencies, 
genealogies, and other ſuch trifles. But theſe are great mat- 
ters to perſons of her rank. 


16, 


Mademoi» 3. Memoirs of Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, 


r 
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16. Hiſtory of HENRIET TA of England, firſt wife L Fayette. 


to Philip of France, Duke of OxrEANS ; and 
Memoirs of the Court of France, for the years 


1688, 1689, by the Counteſs de la Faxrxrrx. 


Maeſtricht ; ſold by * Edme Dufour, 1779. 
1279. 


She begins with characters, agreeably to the mode of as 
ting which at that time prevailed. Her ſtyle is grand, mea- 
ſured and ſonorous. In her memoirs of the Court of France, 
ſhe takes delight in contraſting the characters of the per- 
ſonages whom ſhe introduces, leading them off the ſcene, and 
bringing them back by windings that lengthen out the action. 


The reader is apt to fancy himſelf employed on ſome epiſode 
of Clelia or Artamenes, two famous romances, which it was 


then the faſhion to imitate in writing hiſtory. 


17. Hiſtorical Letters of M. PzL1ssov. Paris; 
fold by Francis Didot, 1729. 3 vols 12mo. 


The editor ſays, that to give a juſt idea of the nature of 


an work, he need only have entitled it © Journal of the cam- 
* paigns and journies of Lewis XIV. between the years x670 
and 1688. 
The ſtyle is ſimple and perfectly epiſtolary. But, though 


Peliſſon has been particularly ſcrupulous with reſpect to 


dates, the deicription of encampments, marches, ſieges, at- 


tacks and batties, his work is by no means a dry journal. 
He has preſerved facts, which, he tells us, he Greet and Ro- 
man hiſtorians would not have forgotten. Of this kind are 


thoſe which he relates concerning two ſoldiers belonging to 
the King's own regiment, at the ſiege of Macſtricht, in 
1673. 

One of them ſeeing an officer fallen on the ground, held 


out his right hand to help him up. A ball ſtruck him on the 


wriſt of that hand. Without expreſſing either ſurpriſe or 
b 3 complaint, 


Peliſſon. 


L xxii ] 
complaint, he held out bis left hand, and raiſed the officer. 
Another who was carried off wounded and covered with 
blood, hearing his comrades lament his misfortune, cried out 
to them, This is nothing; the regiment have done their 
duty. 

This is the e Peliſſon, who when confined in the Ba- 
ſtille, on account of his connection with Fouquet, whoſe con- 
fident he had been, amuſed himſelf with two animals equally 
unſocial; a ſullen and gloomy Boſque, who had been given 
him for a ſervant, and whoſe only accompliſhment u as play- 
ing on the bagpipe,—and a ſpider who had extended its web 
over the grate of his window. 


When the Baſque played on his bagpipe, Peliſſon put flies 
on the edge of the window. The ſpider learued by degrees, 


to take notice of the muſic, and run out of her hole for flies, 


whenever the inſtrument played. By putting the flies, by 


degrees, nearer and nearer, the priſoner came in a few 
months, to teach his ſpider her exerciſe ſo well, that ſhe 


would come out, at the firſt ſignal, and go even to the low- 
eſt part of the chamber for a fly. 


It was thus he guarded againſt the attacks of an enemy 


that dots not always yield to courage and a good conſcience, 


againſt imagination which often inflits the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment on the perſon who is ſhut up from intercourſe with 
mankind. He had none with him but an inſeQ and a fool, 
yet found means to render theſe entertaining companions. 
More firmneſs of mind than one can eaſily imagine, would 
be requiſite to make him enter into ſuch an amuſement. 
Lewis XIV. defigning Peliſſon for his hiſtorian, had made 
lum attend him in his campaigns. But, to obſerve the timid 
circumſpection with which the intended hiſtorian relates cer- 


tain facts, we would think a man who had been in the Ba- 


lle, the molt improper perſon in the world for an hiſto- 
Fan. 


18. 
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18. Memoirs of Madame STaar, written by her- Staal. 


ſelf. London, 1755. 4 vols 12mo. 


The original name of this lady was Mademoiſelle de 
Launay. The hiſtory of her infancy and early youth is writ- 
ten in an eaſy, pleaſing, and intereſting manner; the affair of 
the Duke of Maine, with a perſuaſive tone of truth. Her 
amours in the Baſtille are ſo long-winded, that they weary 
out the patience of the reader. Her ſtyle is, in general, pure 
and flowing. Her deſcriptions are animated ; and ſhe tells 
a pleaſant ſtory very happily. Her proſe is greatly better 
than her poetry. 

In thoſe days, it was as much the faſhion to draw charac- 
ters, as it has ſince been to write charades, calembourds, and 
ſpnonymes ; characters were the teſt on which the wits of the 
age, all tried their genius. To prove her title to the reputa- 
tion of a wit, Madame de Staal was induced to draw her own 
character. But her reputation appears to have been not al- 
together unblemiſhed : for when aſked how the would con- 
trive to throw into ſhade, ſome parts that could not well bear 
to be brought to light, ſhe replied, © I will give only a buſt.” 
But prudent as this precaution was, ſhe has ſometimes given 
more. 
|  Mademoiſelſe de Launay is an inſtance of the danger of 

educating children in too high a ſtyle. It has happened to 
me, ſays ſhe, quite the contrary of what we ſee in Romances, 
where the Heroine, after being brought up as a ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs, finds herſelf at laſt an illuſtrious Princeſs. In my 
infancy, | was treated as a perſon of diſtinction; afterwards 
[ diſcovered that I was nobody ; and that nothing in the 
world belonged to me. My mind did not at firſt ſubmit, as 
it ought, to misfortune ; but has conttantly reſiſted the abaſe- 
ment and ſubjection to which I am reduced. Hence the orĩ- 
gin of my misfortunes. 
We may judge of her impatience under ſubjection, by her 
way of thinking concerning her impriſonment. My life,” 
8 b 4 favs 
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ſays ſhe, was calm and peaceful. I found myſelf more at 
© liberty than I had been in the Court of the Dutcheſs of 
© Maine. It is true, that in priſon a perſon cannot do her 
© own will; but neither can one at Court; in the former ſitu- 
ation, at leaſt an half is gained. Removed from all objects 
© of defire, we forget to wiſh for any of them: The impoſſi- 
* bility of gratification ſuppreſſes paſſion. In ſervitude the 
© caſe 1s different. All things at once offer and deny them- 
ſelves to our wiſhes. In priſon one is unreſtrained by the 


© {lavery, the decorums and the duties of Society. Upon the 


* whole, it is perhaps in priſon that one is moſt at liberty.” In 


| the Baſtille, ſhe daily ſaw the Chevalier de Menil, with whom 


St Pierre. 


Regency. 


ſhe was in love, and who was a'priſoner as well as herſelf. 


19. Political Annals of CrarLEs IazuxE Cas- 


TELLE, Abbe de St PIxRRE, of the French 
Academy. Lyons ; ſold by Pierre TI 
1767. 2 vols 12mo. 


The works of the Abbe de St Pierre have been called the 
Reverzes of a Worthy Man. Theſe Annals do not belie the 


_ charaQter. They are filled with ſo many projects for inſpiring 


Princes with the love of true glory, to be acquired by con- 
ſulting the happineſs of their ſubjects, that they may be, 


with great juſtice, called Reveries. The Abbe de St Pierre 


traces actions to their ſprings and motives, but very briefly. 
It is only where facts admit of uſeful reflections that he 
dwells upon them with any pleaſure. The benevolent pur- 
poſes which he keeps in view, make the reader excuſe the 
fantaſtic notions of things which he — offers. 


20. Memoirs of the Regency of his Royal High- 
nneſs the Duke of OxLEAxs, during the mi- 


nority of Lewis XV. Hague; old by Vandu- 
ren, 1730. 3 vols 12 mo. 


This is a wretched hiſtory, but an excellent compilation. 
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21. Memoirs of the Marquis of Danczau, con- Dangesu. 


fiſting of fifty eight quarto N in manu- 

ſcript. 

All the world,” ſays M. d' Argenſon, have heard of 
© theſe Memoirs. They are a manuſcript journal of the 
tranſactions about Court, between the years 1686 and 1720. 
© I have read the whole: I have alſo read the whole; and 


as well as M. d'Argenſon, have found them filled with many 


* trifling details, intermixed not with a great many, but with 
© a few intereſting anecdotes. If he did not write them day by 
day, ſays d'Argenſon, he no doubt reviewed them careful · 
ly; and if they cannot be called a good Hiſtoryof the Court 
« of France, for the ſpace of five and thirty years, they afford 
at leaſt; good materials out of which ſuch. a Hiſtory may be 
* compoled.' 

My opinion of theſe Memeics i is leſs favourable. They 
are written in the dry manner, and with the timid circum- 
ſpection of a Gazetteer. Their chief value conſiſts in the 


accuracy of the dates. 


Aﬀer ſeeing in Madame de W Letters, wich 


what eagerneſs ſhe begged M. Dangeau's Memoirs, and 


with what aſſiduity ſhe applied to read them over at St Cyr, 

in the end of her life, and conſidering the well-known good 
taſte of that lady, we would be led to think them important : 
Butthey muſt have been more intereſting to her than they can 
well be to others. She found in them a daily account of e- 


_ vents which had paſſed under her own eyes; and in part of 


which ſhe herſelf had been concerned. To her it was in 


ſome ſort a family memorial: The ſlighteſt facts renewed in 


her mind the remembrance of favourite objects; but even to 
the moſt curious of other readers they come not equally re- 
commended. A tireſome prolixity, and a diſguſting ſameneſs 
of manner, are their moſt eminent features. But their ac- 
curacy is a great matter to the writer who conſults them a8 


| materials and authorities. 
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22. Journal of the Court of Lxwis XIV. from 


1684, till 1725, with intereſting notes. Lon- 
don, 1770. vo. 
The Author pretends that this work contains in 174 pages, 
all the information that can be extracted from the fifty - 
eight volumes of Dangeau. The notes are aſcribed to M. 


de Voltaire. Moſt of them are ironical. The following will 
Terve for an inſtance :— 


Page 98. On the 4th of September in the 3 1700. 


Text. Ty 
This morning at maſs, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy was to 
have ſtood godmother to a child, and the Duke godfather ; 
but the Miniſter of Marly inſiſted that, as ſhe appeared in a 


riding-habit. her dreſs was not ſuitably decent. The bap- 


tiſm was accordingly put off, and the n of the Mini- 
ſter met with approbation. | 


| Note. 
_ Obſerve that the faſhionable Court-dreſs at that time was 


to have the neck and ſhoulders quite bare, the arms bare to 


the elbow, with paint and patches on the face. The riding-ha- 


bit concealed all this; and in that dreſs the Ladies wore no 


rouge. The Parſon was in the right. 
Such notes are very inſtructive. 


The Memoirs of Dangeau were communicated to me by 


the Marquis de Paulmy, whoſe large library was one of the 


moſt valuable reſources to men of letters, as the proprietor, 
wha knew well what treaſures it contained, afforded the moſt 
obliging acceſs to it, and was able to give the beſt advice 
concerning the advantages to be obtained by conſulting it. 

I ſhall conclude this account of books with a liſt of ſome 
ethers which I conſulted ; but found in them thong of con- 
ſequence for my e 
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Military Hiſtory of the Reign of Lxwis the Great, 
ornamented with drawings, &c. by M. de 
Quincy. Paris, 1726. 8 vols 4to. 


Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. by 
Rockkx RABUrix, Count de Bussi. Paris, 


Aniſſon. I 2m. 


Memoirs of the Events of Chriſtendom, between 
the years 1672 and 1679, tranſlated from the 


Temple. 


Engliſh of Sir WILIIAu TzMeLe. Hague, 


1692. 12m. 


Letters from Lxwis XIV. to the Counteſs.de 
Baxor, between the gth of March 1661, and 
the 31ſt of October 1662. 


This is a quarto manuſcript of M. de Paulmy, conſiſting of 


616 pages. The Monarch appears to have put much confi- 


dence in that Lady. He beſtows great praiſes on the Admi- 
niſtration of M azarine. 


Letters from the Marchioneſs of VILLAxS, 


Ambaſſadreſs to Spain, in the Reign of 


CnarLEs II. to the Princeſs MARIA-LouisA 


of Orleans. Amſterdam ; and Paris, fold by 
Michel Lambert, 1762. 10to. 


Court Characters; namely Characters of the 
King, the „ and the Miniſters, Dc. 
Cologn. 12mo, 91 pages. 


Characters 


Villars. 


Portraits. 
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Characters Characters of the Royal Family, the Minifters of 


of the 
Court. 


State, and the principal Perſons of the French 


Court; with an Abſtract of the Revenues of 
that Monarchy, tranſlated from the Engliſh. 
_ Villefranche, fold by Paul Pinceau, 170 3. 


56 pages I2M0. 


It contains fifey- eight characters, pretty well drawn. M N 
de Paulmy eſteemed this manuſcript as rare. 


Letters of Letters and Memoirs of Cardinal MAZ ARINE, to 


Mazarine. 


the King, the Queen, and Meſſieurs le Tellier 


and Lyonne, in the courſe of his Journey to 
the conferences for ſettling the Peace of the 
© Pyrences, a quarto manuſcript, confiſting of 
457 pages, in a beautiful band. 


Theſe letters have been printed, with the title of Letters 
of Cardinal Mazarine, &c. Amſterdam, 1690. 2 vols 12mo. 
But the greateſt part are mutilated in the printed copies; 
circumſtance which renders M. de Paulmy's manuſcript the 
more valuable. | 


Fragments. 23. Fragments of Original Letters written by 


Charlotte-Elizabeth of Bavaria, widow of 


Monſieur, only Brother of Lewis XIV. to his 


Royal Highneſs, Anthony Ulric of Bavaria, 
&c. between the years 1715 and 1720. Paris ; 


fold by Maradan, bookſeller, rue de Noyers, 


No. 33. 1788. 2 vols 12mo. 


Theſe 
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Lewis XIV. through the whole courſe of his reign; though 
in a manner ſtill more familiar than that which I have adopt - 


t ] 


Theſe fragments appear to be authentic. They are con- 
fined to the period between 1715 and 1720; but a number 


of facts are collected tn them relative to the private life of 


ed. They contain many curious, intereſting and pleaſant 
anecdotes, concerning courtiers and others. Madame had an 
inveterate hatred at Madame de Maintenon, whoſe conduct 
the blackens upon every occaſion. She generally expreſſes a 
fovereign contempt of all but the chief nobility. She relates, 
with high ſarisfaQtion, that her menaces arid harſh apoſtrophes 
had occafioned the death of a young German girl, who had 
given herſelf out as one of the Palatine family, without pro- 


- ducing ſufficient profs' of the juſtteſs of ber claims. Ma- 


dame, though ſhe had the higheſt eſteem and/affeRtion/ for 
Lewis XIV. could never forgive him for tequiring his ne- 
phe, the Duke of Orleans, to degrade hitnſelf by bis mar- 


riage with Mademoiſelle de — — of n de 


Monteſpan. : 
Taz PHILIPPICS. 
4A Manuſcript. 


A Satire againſt PulLir of Orleans, Regent of 
France, in five Odes, containing in all 94 


ſtanzas, conſiſting each of ten verſes of eight 


{yllables, in alternate rhimes. 
Several of. theſe ſtanzas are vehement and animated. They 


The Philip- 
pics. 


are almoſt all remarkable for the ingenious application of au- 


cient hiſtory and fable, and for pleaſing alluſions. Some of 
them indeed are entirely hiſtorical, aud nothing elſe but a ſort 
of rhiming proſe. But, if not that maſterpiece of poetry 
which it has been thought by many, this ſatire muſt be ac- 
knowledged a maſterpiece of malignity. 

It 


( xxx } 
It is commonly aſcribed to la Grange Chancel, author of 
ſeveral good tragedies. He had retired to Avignon, from | 
whence he was enticed by a ſpy, of the name of Paul, and 
brought to Arles, where he was arreſted, conveyed to the 
caſtle of Taraſcon, and from thence, after fifteen days con- : 
finement, ſent to the Ifles of St Margaret, from which he | 


made his eſcape. | (4 
It has been given out, that having, after his eſcape, re. 

ſumed his pen, he was, one day, as he was paſſing the bridge, 
l either of Lyons or Avignon, ſeized by a ſtranger, who, with : 
0 him in his arms, plunged into the Rhone, and holding him I 
0 under water until he was drowned, made his eſcape by 9 
if ſwimming. c 
| | 


But ſuch a ſpecies of revenge was unworthy of the Duke 
of Orleans, who was never cruel. On the contrary, the fol- 
lowing account has been communicated to me by a man of 
#4) reſpectable veracity. From the Ifles of St Margaret, la {| 
4 * Grange-Chancel eſcaped into the county of Nice. He paſ- 
I * ſed from thence into Spain, and from Spain to the Hague ; 
* whence, after the death of the Duke of Orleans, he return- 
ed into France, where he ſpent the remainder of his life. 
© I have often ſeen him at the French Theatre. He died at 
* Perigord, on the 27th of December 1758, at the age of _ 


Nr — 
0 — a — — —ͤ— — 
— 


in © eighty-two.' 
| Life of or Life of PaiLie Duke of Orleans, Grandſon of 
| France. No date, nor Author, nor Printer's 


name mentioned. 2 vols 12mo. 


i ee Ts Adventures of Pomronius, a Roman 
= Knight. Rome,; fold by Mornini, 1728. 12mo. 


At the end it contains a ſmall collection of Pie ces reſpeQ- 
ing the Regency. 


1 Grand 


i 


Grand Chronicle of SorERMELEC. 12%½0. 


Memoirs of the Chevalier de Ravannes, Sc. 


All theſe are Romances on the Regency, licentious, ſcan- 
dalous, and not containing above a line of truth for an * 
dred pages of lies. 


From this liſt, the reader will perceive, that I have been 


at all pains to render my work as complete as poſlible ; yet 
I wanted living books, the converſation of the Court and the 


Capital, which afford an Author a fund of entertaining anec- 


dotes, and beſtow that delicacy and urbanity which give the 
laft poliſh to a work. 


Itermelec. 


Ravannes. 
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MEMOIRS of the COURT of FRANCE, 


DURING THE REIGN 
O T 
I. E WI S XIV. 
PART L 


EW Sovereigns have had ſo much reaſon 
as Lewis XIV. to be pleaſed with the 
loyalty of their ſubjects. The French, who had, 
fince the death of Henry IV. ſeen none but mi- 
niſters at the head of the nation, were, when he 
aſſumed the reins of Government, univerſally 
affected with the moſt extravagant jap, at be- 
holding theſe, once more, in the hands af a King. 
The young Monarch became the favourite ob- 
ject of the public regard. If he uttered but 
a word, expreſſive of benevolence of diſpofitions, 
or performed the ſlighteſt action, that could be 
aſcribed to views of utility, or the love of glory, 
theſe were celebrated with the fondeſt applauſes. 
From the Capital, this admiration of the Sove- 
reign ſpread through the Provinces, and gained 
him the eſteem, confidence, zealous attachment, 
and willing obedience of his ſubjects ;, which 
he never afterwards loſt. 
Vor. I. — From 
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Pur l. From the year 1643, when Lewis XIV. at 
W age of five years, came to the throne, till 
he became of age, in 1651, the hiſtory of 
his reign is properly that of the regency 
of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, and of the 
faction of the Fronde . The hiſtory of Car- 4 
dinal Mazarine, who engroſſed the whole of 
the ſovereign authority, extends from the time 
when Lewis attained the years of majority, to the 
death of the Cardinal, in 1661. 
OD SIE, Even 


Parties, like families and individuals, have, in all ages, 

l received their denominations from trifling and almoſt ludi- 
bl crous circumſtances. Such were the factions in the latter 
1 ages of the Roman Empire, who derived their denominations 
4 ö from the colours of the dreſs worn by the charioteers, whom 
1 li they reſpectively favoured in the public games. Such alſo the 
Uh Hats and Caps of Sweden; the Wh:gs and Tories of England ; 

and the Frondeof France. In the beginning of the oppoſition | 


i | | that was made during the minority of Lewis XIV. to the 
F | adminiſtration of Cardinal Mazarine, by the Parliament of 
þ | Paris, under the influence of the celebrated Cardinal de Retz, 


i | ſeveral Princes of the blood, and a part of the nobility ; 

| ſome perſon accidentally compared the exertions of the 
Parliament, to a party of boys with ſlings, throwing ſtones 

into the ditches about the town, and running off when the 
i town-officers appeared to puniſh them. People's fancies 

l were ſtruck with the compariſon. The name Fronde was, 
| 1 in conſequence, applied to the party; and its members, 

it the opponents of Mazarine, were called Frondeurs, As 
every thing was, of late, à /a ballon ; ſo, ſoon after that | 
diſtinction was adopted, Bread, Hats, Gloves, Handker- i 
chiefs, Fans, Trimmings,—every article, in ſhort, of uſe or | 
luxury, was made à /a mode de la Fxonve, De Retæ 
Memoirs, Enghſh Tranſlation, vol. 1. p. 437. 
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Even theſe two periods, however, afford ſome 
facts relating to the young Monarch, —ſome 
ſhadesof character, —ſome traits, as it were, which, 
though they diſplay not the peculiar expreſ- 
fion of the features, yet enable us to form an 


idea of what that may be. Another part of 


the facts in the hiſtory of theſe periods, relates 


to the Court, and the people about it : theſe, 


however, are not leſs worthy of notice; for 


they contribute, in ſome meaſure, to illuſtrate 


the character of the principal perſonage, and 
may ſometimes ſerve to unbend the mind, when 
fatigued with the contemplation of regal great- 
neſs. 

Mazarine got himſelf appointed to ſuperintend 
the education of the two brothers, Lewis and 
Philip *. It appears that, with the approbation 


of the Queen, he made it his object to render the 


one a bold and manly character; the other, 
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The King 
and Mon- 
ſieut when 
boys. 


ſoft and effeminate. Lewis, who was of a grace- 


ful ſtature, agile, and vigorous, ſucceeded 
happily in all his exerciſes. Serious, but not 


ſullen; dignified in his manners, without con- 


temptuous pride; he commanded reſpect, even 
at an age at which others only pleaſe. Philip 


was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by mild, amiable 


qualities, than his brother by thoſe which com- 
mand reſpect. He was indulged in, or rather 
pains were taken to inſpire him with, a taſte for 

A 2 the 


*Mademoiſelle, tome 4. p- 25.—Choiſy, t. 4. p. 190.— 


St Simon, t. 1. p. 8. 
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the dreſs and ornaments of the other ſex. The 
Queen, his mother, was fond of ſeeing him 
dreſſed like a girl, and allowed him to appear in 
public, in this garb, with a number of young 


courtiers about him, in the ſame diſguiſe. But 


the elder brother was early taught to act the 
King ; and, leſt he ſhould tire of the mere ſhew 
of royalty, and break from the leading ſtrings, 
the Cardinal took care to engage him in amuſe- 


ments which might make him content with a 


ſtate of dependence. 
Mazarine had invited from Italy ſeven nieces, 
with their mothers, Martinozzi and Mancini, his 


| ſiſters; hoping, that, as thoſe young ladies were 


of different ages, from infancy to the bloom of 


youth, he might eſtabliſh them in the world, one 
after another, as they grew up. The two Marti- 
' Nozzi ſcarce made any figure, in the earlier years 


of Lewis XIV. Being grown up at the time of 
their arrival in France, they thought immediate- 


ly of getting huſbands. The Prince of Conti, 


brother to the great Conde, gave his hand to 


the eldeſt, who proved an excellent wife, a 


good mother, and a pattern of piety and pru- 


dence. The younger was married to the Prince 
of Modena; and, though not diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch eminent virtues as her ſiſter, gained the 
eſteem of her huſband's family. 


The eldeſt of the five Mancini married the 


Duke de Mercceur, and diſplayed ſo many good 


qualities, that her death, which was premature, 
was generally regretted. The ſecond, Who was 
alluring 
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alluring in her manners, and fond of admira- Paar I. 


tion, hoped, for a while, to inſpire the young king 
with a paſſion which ſhe herſelf pretended to feel; 
but, finding her arts ineffectual, ſhe, without 
entirely giving up her views, ſecured a certain 
eſtabliſhment, by marrying the Count de Soiſſons, 
of the Houſe of Savoy. Of the reſt of theſe ſiſters, 


one married the Duke de Meilleraie, who aſ- 
ſumed the ſirname of Mazarine; another the 
Duke de Bouillon; but the eldeſt of the three 


acted a part, at this time, which renders it ne- 
ceſſary to give a more particular account of her. 
Mary Mancini * had a yellowiſh brown 


* complexion ; her neck and arms were long and 
lender; her mouth large and flat: but ſhe had 


« fine teeth; ſhe was tall and ftraight; and 
* her eyes, though, at firſt ſight, unmeaning 
* and unanimated, ſeemed not incapable of 


«* ſoftening into languiſhment, or ſparkling with 


* vivacity.*” From this portrait, drawn by Ma- 


dame de Motteville, we may gueſs that the lady 


was not a miracle of beauty. But even ſuch 


as ſhe was, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, 


poſſeſſed of wit, and an early proficient in the 
arts of coquetry, it could not be hard for her to 
captivate a young heart, inexperienced, and 
ſuſceptible like the King's, and to fix him with- 


in the ſame circle of ſociety with herſelf; a cir- 


cle from which her uncle would have been glad 
to exclude all but his nieces. 


A 3 But 


® Motteville, t. 4. p- 46. 
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But others were, unavoidably, to be admitted; 
and one of their companions thought of defeat- 
ing the political precautions of the Cardinal. 
This was Mademoiſelle de la. Motte d'Ar- 
gencour: the regularity of her features, the 
freſh luſtre of her complexion, the grace, 
the gaiety, and the ſeeming artleſſneſs of 
her manners, were powerful charms. Lewis, 
who had, by this time, acquired ſome ſkill in 
beauty, ſoon diſtinguiſned her with a partial 
eye. He ſhewed her marks of attention, which 
the neither received too eagerly, nor rejected 
with coy reſerve. By this conduct, whether na- 


tural, or only ſeemingly ſo, Mademoiſelle d'Ar- 


gencour ſo inflamed the young Monarch, that, 
in the extravagance of his paſlion, he pro- 


poſed to eftabliſh her at Court, in ſpite of both 


the Queen and the Cardinal. 

She rejected his offers: and her merit in ſo 
doing was the greater, as her mother, who 
was far from ſcrupulous, would have readily a- 
greed to any ſettlement of this kind. The 
old lady propoſed to the Miniſter, that if he 
would allow her daughter to take advantage 
of her good fortune, ſhe would make her betray 
the King's ſecrets, and communicate them to 
him. This infamous propoſal was rewarded 
as it deſerved, by a ſhrewd piece of treachery in 
Mazarine. He heard what ſhe had to ſay ; and 
immediately communicated the ſecrets which he 
had learned from her to the King ; hinting to 
his Majeſty, at the ſame time, that they had 

com 
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friends, and even to her lovers. This indelicate 
conduct began to cool the King's paſſion. 

The Queen-Mother * completed by fair 
means, what was thus begun by the addreſs of 
the Cardinal. * She remonſtrated to her ſon, 
that he had, in a very ſhort time, deviated 
« widely from the paths of innocence and virtue. 
He was convinced by what ſhe ſaid; and, from 
« ſentiments of true Chriſtian piety, uninfluen- 
* ced by any human conſideration, determined 


and ſighed; but, at length, ſubdued his paſ- 
« ſion, and ſought from Religion that increaſe 


of ſtrength which he needed.“ Mademoiſelle de 
la Motte was ſuffered to remain ſome time 


longer at Court, leſt the King's paſſion might be 
revived by her ſudden diſmiſſion ; but, on pre- 


tence of another intrigue, either real or ficti- 


tious, was afterwards diſmiſſed with a penſion. 
She retired to the convent of Chaillot, where 
ſhe paſſed the reſt of her lite, happy and re- 


ſpected 7. 


This affair gave a good deal of concern to the 
Queen and the Cardinal. But, it was no eaſy 
matter to keep a young Prince conſtantly on 
his guard againſt the alluring objects about him. 

. 424 Let, 

Motteville, t. 4. p. 472.474. 

+ This Madame de la Motte, who lived at Chaillot, pre 
ferred the Duke de Richelieu to the King. Fragmens, t. 1. 


P- 98. | | 


(to avoid the temptation to guilt, He wept, 


La Beau- 
vais 
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come to his ears by the indiſcretion of his Paar I. 
miſtreſs, who had betrayed them to imprudent 
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Yet, to a perſon of his age, the moſt lovely 
are not the 'moſt dangerous. La Beauvais, 
firſt lady of the Queen's bed- chamber, a wo- 
man of too much experience to content herſelf 
with mere ſentiment in love- matters, laid ſnares 
for him, which he did not eſcape. 


caſioned her to be recalled *. * I have ſince 
* ſeen her,” ſays St Simon, at the toilette of 
* the Dauphineſs de Baviere. Though old, 


blind of one eye, and bleared in the other, 


* the whole Court paid her amazing attention ; 
becauſe ſhe went, from time to time, to Ver- 
ſailles, where ſhe had always a private conver- 


+ ſation with the King, who treated her with 


great reſpect, and paid ſome regard to her 
recommendations. Her daughter, a very 
different character, ſtrictly virtuous, and adorned 


with every grace, was afterwards Dutcheſs of 


Richelieu. 


Gallantry did not binder Lewis from apply- 
ing to the acquiſition of the knowledge, and the 
accompliſhments ſuitable to his rank. Maza- 


_ Tine, aſtoniſhed at his proficiency, ſaid of him; 
* I find in him enough to make four Kings, 


and one accompliſhed gentleman.* Could it 


be his opinion, that to be a gentleman was 
four times as difficult as to be a King? He made 


Lewis appear in a very plain ſtyle, and expoſe 
himſelf to a good deal of fatigue and danger, 
in his firſt campaign. His Majeſty had no equi- 


page; 
2 St Simon, t. 1. p. 1. 
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page; but, even in marches, appeared conſtant- Paav l. 


ly on horſeback : there was no table kept for 


him; he eat at the General's. Nor was great- 
er care taken to prevent him from expoſing 
himſelf to danger. He was ſuffered to viſit the 


trenches, and to join ſkiriniſning parties; where 
he ſaw cannon-balls and bullets fall thick a- 


round him, without diſcovering any emotion. He 
made his firſt campaign in the year 1654, at the 


age of ſixteen, under the Marquis de F abert ; ; 


Fabert was a very fingular character. His 
father was a bookſeller, and ſheriff of Metz. 


From the condition of a common ſoldier, the 
ſon roſe to be a Marſhal of France: he refuſed 
the honour of Knighthood, becauſe, when it 


was offered him, documents of nobility were re- 


quired ; which would, however, have been re- 


ceived upon his oath, had he not been too ſcru- 
pulous to give it. The ſoldiers believed that, 


by the uſe of charms, and the arts of ſorcery, 


he had rendered himſelf proof againſt wounds, 
gven though expoſed to balls or the points of 
weapons. The people of Sedan, of which he was 
Governor, believed that he carried on a com- 
merce with a familiar ſpirit, who informed him 


of whatever happened, and was the author of 


his good fortune. He behaved like a man who 


was not ill pleaſed at being viewed in this light. 


As he was far from being ignorant,” ſays d' Ar- 
genſon, *© and was, at leaſt, acquainted with the 
* ancient hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, he 

« might 
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Paar 1. might learn from theſe writers, that the great 


8 generals of antiquity ſometimes perſuaded thoſe 


© under their command, that they were familiar 
with the gods, in order to procure reſpect to 
their authority.” The Cardinal, when obli- 
ged to leave France, intruſted his money, his 
nieces, and his jewels, to Fabert. After his 
return, he committed the King to his care, to re- 
ceive from him his firſt leſſons in the art of war. 
Lewis XIV. was, almoſt from his infancy, 


* ſubjected to the miſrepreſentations of calumny. 
He was accuſed of too much caution in danger. 


But it appears that he was rather raſh. * At 
the ſiege of Bergues, in the year 1658, the be- 


« fieged made a briſk ſally. The King haſtened 
to the place of action; but the affair was 


nearly terminated, when he arrived. I was 
returning, (ſays Buſſi) * his Majeſty ſtop- 
« ped me, and putting ſome queſtions, led me 
« back toward the town. The enemy had not 
« diſcontinued the diſcharge of their artillery ; 
« and their balls flew thick about us. Yet, 
« he talked with all the indifference of a 
« brave ſoldier of fortune. The Marſhal du 
«« Pleſlis, galloping up, cried out to me, in an 
« angry tone: * Whither are you carrying the 
„King?“ The King is maſter, (anſwered I) 
« we follow him.“ But you ſee very well, 
« (returned the Marſhal) that his Majeſty is 
« advancing too far.“ True, (replied I) but 


« I fear his Majeſty would not be well pleaſed, 
« were 


® Bufh, t. 2. p. 153. 
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« were I to tell him ſo.” Give yourſelf no con- 
„ cern, Marſhal,” ſaid the King to him, ſmil- 
* ing: Then turning his — his Majeſty came 
« quietly back. 

At his return from theſe campaigns*, which 
were conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by tome events 
that did him honour, and were eagerly repeated 
among his ſubjects, it is eaſy to imagine in 


what manner the young Monarch would be re- 


ceived in a Court where he was idolized, and 
which had been tlie ſcene of his pleaſures. In his 
youth, Lewis XIV. was not content with being 
an idle ſpectator of the diverſions of his Court: 

He was fond of joining in them, with his courti- 
ers; which rendered them more lively and in- 
tereſting, more agreeable both to himſelf and 
to his ſubjects. The Queen and the Cardinal 
were, in ſome ſort, vain of the ſhouts of applauſe 
which conſtantly followed him, whenever the 
people beheld his majeſtic air, and graceful car- 


Paaxr I. 
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riage in public. They gave feſtivals, exhibited 


cavalcades, and by renewing the practice of run- 
ning at the ring, recalled the remembrance of 


ancient chivalry. All the gallant youth of the 


Court, ſuperbly dreſſed, and finely mounted, 
rode backward and forward under balconies, 
from which they were viewed by the ladies. 
The beauty and the dreſs of the ladies added to 
the ſplendour of the ſpectacle ; while the ſecret 
ſentiments which they inſpired, and the adven- 
tures to which the devices worn by the gentle- 


» Motteville, t. 4. p. 423. 
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men alluded, rendered the ſcene more intereſt- 
ing. 
They likewiſe gave balls pretty often; to which 


all the people about the Court were ſometimes 


indiſcriminately admitted, and ſometimes only 


a few were honoured with this privilege. To 


Inſpire his Majeſty with proper affurance, as he 


was naturally ſomewhat timid among people 
with whom he was not familiar; the Queen, 


at theſe entertainments, introduced into the 


manners of the Court, a degree of eaſe and free- 
dom, which ſurpriſed thoſe who recollected the 
Riff formality of etiquette that was obſerved un- 


der Lewis XIII. and his Miniſter Cardinal 


Richelieu. Mazarine, very different from Riche- 
lieu, as if defirous, by ſuch arts, to render his 


power leſs invidious, invited Gaiety to approach 


the throne, and ſometimes arrayed her in ſuch 


pomp and ſplendour as had never before been 


diſplayed in France. 

— Mademoiſelle relates*, that, after an enter- 
© tainment, at which abundance of the choiceſt 
« delicacies was ſerved up to the principal per- 
« ſons of the Court, the Cardinal led his com- 
< pany through his apartments, which were or- 


_ © namented in a rich and elegant manner, in- 
to a gallery full of toys, furniture, ſtuffs, the 


* fineſt China-wares, cryſtal candleſticks, mir- 
* rors, tables, cabinets of every different form, 
* filver-plate, perfumery, gloves, ribbons, fans, 
* to the value of more than five hundred thou- 


* Mademoilclle, t. 4. p. 13—14. 
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« ſand livres. The Cardinal did not then men- 
tion for what purpoſe theſe things were intend- 
ed: but, it was known, ſome days after, that 
he deſigned to make a lottery of them. Gratis 
tickets were diftributed to a ſelect number of 
the moſt eminent perſons about Court; and 
every one had his ſhare. This profuſion of ex- 
pence, which he could not have afforded, with- 
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out committing the moſt enormous depredations, 


was not generally approved. But, thoſey a- 
mong whom the lottery was ſhared, and Made- 
moiſelle herſelf, who had intereſt to exclude 
from a ſhare, all ſuch of the courtiers as were 
diſagreeable to her, thought it the moſt generous 
and honourable thing in the world *. 

The Cardinal having been accuſtomed, during 
the civil wars, to regard the ſatires and lampoons 
of his enemies, with indifference; it cannot 
be thought, that he would be much affected 
by them, when his power was fully eſtabliſhed. 
People obſerved, that he ſeemed to think of no- 
thing but how to procure and retain the good 
graces of his pupil. He, accordingly, ſhewed 
reſpect or attention to none but ſuch as could 
ſerve him that way. Thoſe who preſumed to 
ſeek the favour of the King, or to maintain 
themſelves in it, otherwiſe than through the 
Cardinal, were ſure to feel from him, that their 


conduct was offenſive ; and either ſuffered ſuch 


mortifications as obliged them to leave the Court, 
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This was after the King's marriage; for the two 
Queens were preſent. 
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In conſequence of this conduct, the Cardinal, 
whenever he was threatened, in the lighteſt de- 
gree, with a change of fortune, ſaw himſelf ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of enemies. 

Of this he had a proof, during the King's 
ſs at Calais. The young Monarch fell fo 


ill 


violently ill, that, from the very firſt day, his 


life was deſpaired of. At that critical period, 
he diſplayed a degree of fortitude highly worthy 
of admiration. Expreſſing no regret for what 
he was about to loſe, Lewis turned his views 


wholly towards that eternity which was opening 
before him, and to the conſolations offered by 


Religion. Mazarine, who had always ſatisfied 
himſelf with pleaſing the King, and had never 
ſnewn much attention to Monſieur, but had treat- 
ed him as a child, and ſlighted or overlooked the 


courtiers about him, ſeeing himſelf now on the 
eve of becoming dependent on thoſe whom he had 


ſlighted, began to pay his court to them. But, 
in the mean time, having little hope of gain- 
ing their favour, he took care to ſecure his moſt 
precious effects, and put his perſon under the 
protection of Marſhal Turenne and a few other 


noblemen, who enjoyed the eſteem of the public, 
and were, therefore, able to preſerve him from 


violence or inſult. But his fears were ſoon over: 
The King's recovery was as ſpeedy as his ill- 
neſs had been ſudden; and the Miniſter, 


thus relieved from his anxiety, ſoon put an 


end to the cabal that had threatened to expel 


him 
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him out of the kingdom“. Some were baniſhed 
from Paris; others were only forbid to appear at 
Court; others were ſent to their eſtates; and 
Mazarine, with more authority than ever, diſ- 
poſed of every thing in the moſt arbitrary man- 
ner. 
His power over his pupil, was already y 
abſolute ; and he excluded every other 
from ſharing it, by removing frm his A 
preſence, all who began to acquire his favour in 
any peculiar degree, and by impreſſing him ſtrong- 
ly with a determination never to have any fa- 
vourite. But, he did not inſiſt on repreſſing thoſe 
amorous inclinations, of which his nieces were 
the objects. The Queen, notwithſtanding the 
regularity of her own conduct, conſidering this 
gallantry in her ſon, merely as a paſtime, which 
would have only its day, beheld it nearly with 
the ſame unconcern as the Cardinal; and ac- 
cordingly made no objections to his ſpending 


every evening with the Counteſs de Soiſſons. 


This lady, though now married, could ſcarce 
give up her pretenſions to a heart that ſhe had 


once thought her captive. She kept a little 
Court, where thoſe who frequented it, converſed 


together in terms of eaſy familiarity ; her ſiſter 
Mary always appeared there, and was the chief 
object of the King's aſſiduities; which were 
continued even after his marriage. 


When 
* At the head of this cabal were M. de Finnes, the 


Princeſs Palatine, the Duke and Dutcheſs de Briſſac, the 


Marquis de Gerſe, Prefident Perot, and M. de Choiſy, 
Reboulst, t. 3. p. 116. 
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When his marriage began to be ſeriouſly 
thought of, the Queen and the Miniſter differed 
with reſpect to the lady. Anne of Auſtria was 
for Maria-Tereſs, Infanta of Spain; wiſhing 
both to have a daughter-in-law of her own fa- 
mily, and to bring about a peace between 
the two kingdoms. Mazarine inclined for the 
Princeſs of Savoy ; for, as one of his nieces was 
already married to the Count de Soiſſons, eldeſt 
ſan to Prince Thomas, uncle to the young Duke 
of Savoy, and he durſt not preſume to place his 
niece, Mary, on the throne of France; he wiſh- 
ed, at leaſt, to connect his own with the Royal 
family, by joining the King to the Princeſs of 
Savoy, to whom he was himſelf allied. Yet, to a- 
void an open oppoſition to the wiſhes of the Queen, 
he ſhewed no great eagerneſs for this marriage, 
and pretended only to yield to the offers of the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, who tried every art to ac- 
compliſh this favourite object. This Princeſs | 
thought that ſhe muſt infallibly ſucceed, if ſhe 
could procure an opportunity of managing the 
treaty in perſon; and with that view, obtained 
an interview at Lyons, where the two Courts 
of France and Savoy met, in the end of the 

year 1658, | 
Aͤt firſt, every thing went — agreeably to 
the wiſhes of the Dutcheſs. Lewis, though he had 
declared that he would have none but a handſome 
woman for his wife, was not diſguſted with the 
ſcanty graces of the Princeſs Margaret; who made 
amends for her homelineſs, if ſhe could poſſibly 
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y at tl e of eighteen, by a ſprightly Paar I. 
br homely at the ag 8 prightly 


flow of wit, and by the dignity and propriety ot her 
manners: Lewis behaved to her with reſpect, 
and even with tender attention. But, Made 
moiſclle Mancini, who attended her uncle on 
this journey, became jcalous of Margaret, and 
prevailed with the King to treat her with great. 
er indifference. Mary was proud of her victory: 
and in her heart, perhaps, carried her pretenſion+ 
io high as to afpire to the hand of the Monarch : 
when an unexpected event ſuddenly fruttrated 
both her hopes and thoſe of the Dutchets 6: 
Suvoy. . 


This interview could not take place unknown 
to the Court of Madrid. Philip IV. had al- 


ways thought himſelf ſure ot terminating the 


war, whenever he thought proper, by the mar- 


riage of his daughter, now feared that his hope: 
might be rendered vain, and immediately dit. 
patched Antonio Pimentel, one of his prive 
Counlellors, to notify to the French Court, hi- 
defire of an alliance with their Monarch. Pi- 
mentel arrived at Lyons on the fame day with: 


the Court of Savoy; and, without loſs of 
time, made his offers. The Queen heard them 
with tranſport, when communicated by the 
Cardinal, to whom they were, perhaps, not 


equally agrecable. But, whateyer ambition, 
views the Cardinal might enfertain, he readily 
facrificed them to the public welfare. The yours 
King was next applied to; and he, notwith- 

Vol. I. B {anding 


Farr I. 


Diſintereſt- 


_ednels of 
the Cardi- 
nal. 
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ſtanding the firſt impreſſion which the Princeſs 
Margaret had made on his heart, notwithſtand- 
ing his attachment to Mary, fhewed himſelf 
ready to embrace thoſe meaſures which were 
likely to be the moſt beneficial to his kingdom. 


The only difficulty was, how to get handſomely 


off with the Court of Savoy. Anne of Auſtria 
took it upon her, to explain the affair to the 


Dutcheſs, her ſiſter-in-law, and to prevail with 


her to yield to the reaſons which rendered 


the match with Spain preferable ; the chief of 


which was, the neceſlity for peace between the 
two kingdoms. The Dutcheſs yielded to thoſe 


_ reaſons, but not without a good deal of pain. 


The Princeſs Margaret, who had come to Lyons, 


in compliance with the wiſhes of her mother, 


againſt her own inclination, bore the diſappoint- 
ment with a degree of fortitude which gained 


her the eſteem of all the world. The Duke of 
Savoy affected indifference, though far from 


being really indifferent about the match ; and 
hence, perhaps, that ambiguous conduct which 
he maintained towards Lewis XIV. during the 
remaining part of his reign. 'The two Courts 
took leave of each other, with laviſn expreſſions 


of fincere friendſhip, and returned, each to their 


capital, with ſentiments of ſecret enmity. 


A negociation with the Court of Spain was 


immediately ſet on foot. It was intruſted to 
inferior agents, till conſiderably advanced; 
when the firſt Miniſters of the two kingdoms 


| thought proper to do themſelves the honour of 


concluding 
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concluding it. Before ſetting out for the Par I. 


Iſle of Pheaſants, where the definitive confer- 
ences were to bé held, the Cardinal ſuffered 
2 mortification which he dexterouſly improved 
to his honour. A party of young Noblemen, 
happening to ſpend the Holy Week at Roith, 


a villa in the neighbourhood of Paris, amuſed 


themſelves with the mock-celebration of cer- 
tain ſacred rites ; and this piece of ſhocking im- 
| piety ſoon became publicly known. Mancini, 


the Miniſter's nephew, was oi the number. 


Mazarine, refuſing to liſten to any application 
in his behalf, baniſhed him from the Court. 


The other young men, who were accomplices 


with his nephew, and belonged to ſome of 
the beſt families, were pardoned, after receiv- 
ing ſome reprimands for the imprudence 
of their conduct. The relations of thoſe 
young rakes thought themſelves highly obliged 
to him for ſhewing ſo much indulgence to 


them, while he treated his nephew with ſuch 


ſeverity. 

With the ſame ſhew of magnanimity, he ſa- 
erificed the intereſt even” of his niece Mary &, 
B 2 for 


From the following expreſſions it appears, that this ſa- 
crifice was not merely the effect of delicacy on the part of 
the Cardinal, but that he had good reaſons for making it. 
This young woman (iaid he, when ſpeaking of his niece to 
the King) has no friendſhip for me; on the contrary, the 
rather ſhews me averſion, becauſe I do not flatter her va- 
* nity, Her ambition is unbounded, and her temper haughty 


© and 


Don John 
of Auttria. 
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for whom, it is pretended, he had formed the 
molt extravagant hopes. Not chuling to leave 
her expoſed, during his abſence, to the fohcita- 
tions of a Prince whom ſhe loved, and who re- 
carded her with mutual tentiments ; he lent her, 


with her fiſters, to a convent, at Brouage, of 


which he was Governor. The parting of the 
two lovers was tender and ſorrowful. The 
King could not refrain from tears. 1 9u Weep.” 
{aid Marv, with an air expreflive of tendernets, 
mixed with indignation. *©* Tou weep! you urc 
« Sovereign ; yet muſt I leave you.” 

The prudence and magnanimity which the 
Cardinal diſplayed on both thele occaſions, eſpe- 
cially on the laſt, were highly pleaſing to the 
Queen ; who was afraid that the paſſion of the 
King, if cherithed by the preſence of the beloved 


object, might give uncaſineſs to her niece, the 


Infanta, whom he was to marry. Her corre- 
ſpondence with her family having been ſo long 


interrupted by war, Anne of Auſtria looked eager- 
ly forward to the time when ſhe might talk with 


ſome 


and perverſe. She is inſolent to every body, petulant 
© in her manners, and ever ready to commit a thoufand ex- 
* travagances. Some people imagine, that I ſecretly en» 
© courage her folly; and Lam fo much afflided by that 
© ſuggeſtlon, that I cau neither eat nor ſlcep, and am likely 
* tou to fall a victim to ny grief. If this painful ſolicitude 


© ſhail continue, I will embark with my whole family tor 
Italo, and bury mylelt in foie {olitary retreat, here I 


map uever be more heard of.” Extratted from M. S. letter: 
wretien from Libeurne, p. 21. &c. 
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ſome of its deſcendentsof her native country and 


the days of her infancy. Pleaſing recollection! 
ſource of the moſt delightful emotions! Don John 
of Auſtria, natural fon to Philip IV. was the firſt 
of her relations whom ſhe had an opportunity of 
ſeeing. He availed himſelf of the truce between 
the two kingdoms, to travel from Spain to the 
Low Countries, by the way of Paris. Anne, his 
aunt, received him with a degree of tenderncis, 
more flattering than public honours; which, 
as he travelled incognits, could not be ſhewn him. 
A character was obterved in his train, whole 
appearance would not have ſurpriſed thc Court of 
France, three centuries ſooner, and perhaps, 
even at that time, did not much jurprite people 
of reſlection. This perſonage was a female tool, 
in man's dreſs, with haggard eyes, and very 
ugly, but with no ſmall ſhare of wit. She was 
ſo much liked, at firft, that Don John was beg- 


_ ged, at his departure, to leave her behind him; 
but ſhe made herſelf hated by ſpeaking dit- 


agreeable truths, and was tome time alter dit- 
miſled. 

The Cardinal ſet out for the borders of Spain, 
on the 26th of June 1639. He carried with 
him the laſt repreſentative but one of the fu- 
mily of Courtenai, deſcendants of Lewis the 
groſs, It is very ſurpriſing, that, in fo long « 
period of time, this branch of the Royal Family 
© has not produced one individual, capable of 
« puſhing his fortune. It is ſuppoſed, that Ru- 
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© zarine meant to try the abilities of this gentle. 


* man, and, if he had found him fit for his pur- 
* poſes, would have given him one of his nieces 
in marriage, and thus have raiſed the family 
from the ſtate of obſcurity into which it was 
funk. But the young man wanted ſenſe to 
avail himſelf of this opportunity. Inſtead of 


* 


N 


the whole journey, but divert himſelf with the 
pages, and other companions of the ſame caſt. 
* Mazarine, finding him unfit for his purpoles, 


La 


« ſuffered him to fall back into that obſcurity 
© out of which he had purpoſed to raiſe him *. 


He had alſo in his train a man of a very dif- 
ferent character; the Abbe Coſnac, a younger 
ſon of a very good family in the Limouſin. I 
* ſhall make my fortune, ſaid he, as he left his fa- 


ther's houſe, to come to Paris; and, though of 
an ungraceful figure, without the advantages of 


a liberal education, and, indeed, deſtitute of 
every recommendation but his name, he actual- 
ly made his fortune. He determined on a 
* cierical life, and, during the civil wars, inſinua- 


Conti; who, on account of the awkwardneſs 


* 


Abbẽ became an active negociator, contributed 
| to 
* Motteville, t. 5. p. 29.— Mademoiſelle, t. 4. 176, — 
St Simon, t. 7. p. 2, 3. | | : 


a 


cultivating the good graces of the Cardinal, 
with proper aſſiduity, he did nothing, during 


ted himſelf into the ſervice of the Prince of 


of his ſhape, had been deſtined to the ſame 
* profeihion. At the age of twenty-two, the 
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to the peace of Bourdeaux, and afterwards to Pazr I. 


the marriage of the Prince with one of Maza- 
rine's nieces. He next became firſt gentle- 


with the Miniſter. But, his object was a 
biſhoprick ; with a view to which he preach- 
ed at Court, and practiſed every other art 


nately, he had enemies in the ſervice of the 
Prince of Conti, who ſought to diſappoint his 
wiſhes, and ſucceeded ſo far, as to prepoſſeſs 
the Prince againſt him. While his affairs 


«a * * — 


* 


fell vacant; Coſnac haſtened to the Prince, 
and begged his intereſt for it. The Prince 
ſeemed but little diſpoſed to liſten to him. 
« What! (cries the Abbe) do you anſwer me 


thus coldly, my Lord,—me, the confident of 
« your ſecrets? Beware! Let it not be known, 
« that you have anſwered in this ambiguous 


% manner, on an occaſion in which the intereſt 


of your principal domeſtic is fo deeply con- 


« cerned.” Without giving the Prince time to 
* reply, he ran next to the apartment of the 
* Princeſs, who was not yet awake. Awake 
* her, (cried he) her honour requires it.“ At 


the noiſe, her women opened the door of the 


* chamber. Get up, Madam, (ſays the Abbe) 
« fave the honour of the Prince of Conti, your 


« own, and that of the family. The Biſhoprick 


of Valence is vacant. I am come to beg his 
« Highneſs to afk it for me; but riſe, Madam, 
B 4 * 


man to the Prince, and acquired great credit 


likely to promote his purpoſe. Unfortu- 


were in this ſtate, the Biſhoprick of Valence 
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© the moments are precious. Your uncle wül 


„not refuſe you, if he ſee that you can get up 
« ſo early, and appear before him, in your 
* morning dreis, in order to perform a generous 
« piece of ſervice to one of your creatures.“ She 
* wiſhed to ſpeak to her huſband. I ſhall 
e take care of that, (returned he) riſe, I pray 
« you, and wait on the Cardinal.“ She com- 
« plied. 2 

« Mazarine was not of a temper to giye away any 
thing eaſily, He haggled with his niecc, and 
promiſed her a Biſhoprick of leſs value, which 
* was allo vacant, When ſhe returned to her 
apartment; Well!” ſaid the Abbé, I have 
„ nearly done your buſineſs, (replied the Prin- 
* ceſs,) but not Valence; and then lhe related 
« particulars. * What, (returned the Abbe) 
„ you come home ſatisfied, and have obtained 
„nothing? The matter is no longer a concern 
of mine, but your own. 1 declare that I will 
* have none but Valence; and, as ſoon as your 
« Highneſs is drefled, you will go back, and 
„complete what you have begun.“ In fact, a 
few days after, the Abbe Coſnac having 
* preached before the Queen, and the whole 
* Court, the Cardinal met him, as he went 
down from the pulpit, and ſaid, to name you 
+ Biſhop of Valence, after your delivering ſo 
excellent a diſcourſe, is like beſtowing a Mar- 
„ ſhal's ſtaff in a breach ;—go, thank the King.“ 
* Immediately after his nomination, he wait- 

* ed on the Archbiſhop of Paris, and aſked him 
" t9 
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to confer on him Prieſt's orders. Wallingly, Paar I. 


« ſaid the Prelate.” Be fo good as make me 


„ q Deacon, too;' be it fo.” And a ſub- 
6 deacon.” Pray, have you undergone the 


% tonſure, yet? (ſaid the Archbiſhop) you 
« have been ſo ſcantily ſerved with ſacraments, 
« that, I fear, we muſt begin with baptiſm.“ 

There are two other anccdotes told of this 
ſingular Divine, that may ſerve to illuſtrate his 
charadter. The Duke de Candale, who had 
quarrelled with the Biſhop, happening to ſee 
him, one day, in his houſe at Valence, in a very 
large company, ſaid, on pretence of thanking 


him for the kind reception he met with, but, 


in reality, with a view to mortify him; At 
« leaſt, Sir, to ſhew, that our reconciliation is 
fincere, permit me, in preſence of all theſe 
Gentlemen, to beg a thouſand pardons for the 


ill offices I have done you with the Prince of 


Conti. I am ſorry for them; and entreat 


your forgiveneſs.“ * Make yourlelf eaſy (re- 


turned the Prelate in a high tone), I have re- 
„paid them amply, with the Cardinal.” 

The other anecdote is relative to his journey 
to Saint Jean de Luz, with the Miniſter. In 


a party, ſeveral of whom made public pro- 


feſſions of being attached to the Cardinal, 


© the converſation turned upon his Eminence, 


but not to his praiſe. One complained of his 
* avarice, another of his auſterity, a third of his 
* negligence in rewarding his ſervants. Coſnac 
* ſpared him no more than the reſt. In the heat 

« of 
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of the converſation, Coſnac gravely taking up 
of his hat, gloves, and cloak, ſays, * Gentlemen, 
« I wiſh you good night. I am going to tell 
e the Miniſter what we have faid : I had 
« rather, both for your ſakes and my own, 
e that he ſhould hear this from me, than from 
« any of you; who, I well know, would not fail 
e to do him the ſervice. And, he actually 


went to Mazarine, and repeated the conver- 


fſation &. 

Never was there a Miniſter, as has been already 
remarked, more indifferent about what was ſaid 
of him. He was as much amuſed as others with 


the little invidious ſtories propagated againſt him. 


At this period he was particularly proof againſt 


the ſhafts of ſatire, as he had triumphed over 
every difficulty, had ſeen all his enterpriſes ſuc- 


ceſsful, and was now about to crown all, by 


concluding a peace, and accompliſhing the mar- 
riage of the King. 


During the progreſs of the treaty, while 


the conditions on both ſides, were propo- 
fed and diſcuſſed, the Court travelled, by ſhort 
journeys, towards the South of France, with a 
defign to ſpend the winter there. They pro- 
ceeded ſlowly, without parade, ſtopping in the 
great towns, and the palaces on their way, to 
enjoy the concourſe of the people who crowd- 
ed around them, and the joy which they diſ- 
covered; an enjoyment which our Sovereigns 
will always have in their power, and even with 


. higher 
® Choily, t. 2. p. 99. 
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higher applauſes, whenever they condeſcend to 
diſcard pomp for affability. 
The King, happening, on this journey, to paſs 


near the convent to which the Cardinal had 


made his nieces retire, expreſſed a deſire to ſee 
Mary Mancini, and obtained an interview with 
her. The two lovers had, for fome time, car- 
ried on an epiſtolary correſpondence ; but that 
had been broken off by the banithment of thoſe 
who had conveyed the letters. There was rea- 
ſon to expect, that their meeting would be no 
leſs affecting than their parting had been. On 
the ſide of the King, however, there was more of 
politeneſs than paſſion : the proſpect of marriage 


73 
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Kin g and 
Mademoi- 
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had either cooled his affection; or elſe the 


diverfity of objects which had attracted his 
attention, in his journey, had contributed to ef- 
face an impreſſion that was before beginning to 
wear away. 

The uſages that prevail in the provinces might 
ſometimes engage the Nobles to leave the circle 
of the Court, within which they commonly 
confine their exiſtence. The ſingularity of 
thoſe practices, even where it appears capricious, 
might ſerve to diverſify the inſipid uniformity 
of their pleaſures. Mademoiſelle * relates, that, 
at Avignon, on the evening of Maundy-Thurſ- 
day, ſhe ſaw proceſſions of penitents, with flam- 


| beaus, in white, black, blue, violet and gray 


habits. © In a few days after (continues ſhe) 


Peculiar 
uſages. 


I made one at a ball. The Vice Legates com- 


monly 
Mademoiſelle, t. 4. p. 193, 232, 233. | 
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* monly dance on ſuch occaſions. There ſub. 
« ſiſted a cuſtom which was not obſerved on that 
day, by which every lady who ſtood up to 
© dance, was obliged to walk up to the Vice 
* Legate, and kiſs him, in his ſeat. At thoſe 


a balls, the muſic never confiſts of more than 


a violin, or a cymbal, ora violin and a cymbal 
together. The gentlemen appear in their 
* cloaks, with each his ſword by his ſide. I 
went with the Queen (continues ſhe) to viſit 
the nuns in the convents at Perpignan. The 
religious ladies of that place, are great co- 
* quets. They wear looſe cambrick handker- 


© chiefs about their necks, paint their faces, 
and boaſt of their lovers, among whom, they 


c are even not aſhamed to rank married 


* men. One among them aſked the Gentleman 


£ who attended me, to preſent her to me, and 


* to tell me, that ſhe was miſtreſs to a man 


of my acquaintance. I was much aſtoniſhed 
at the compliment. She added, that ſhe had 


been his favourite theſe ten years, and that 


* ſhe hoped, I would ſhew as much kindneſs to 


* her, as ſhe knew I had ſhewn to him. I made 


no anſwer.” 


The Infan- 
ta aſked for 
Lewis. 


While the Court was engaged in theſe little 
excurſions, the definitive treaty was nearly 


brought to a concluſion. The Marſhal de 


Grammont*, the moſt gallant Nobleman about 
the Court, was the perſon employed to aſk the 
Infanta, He entered Madrid, magnificently 
de. drefles 

Memoirs de Grammont, t. 2. P. 156, 187, 209. 
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dreſſed in the habit of a Courier: His whole 
train was arrayed in the ſame ſtyle ; and they 
rode poſt, to ſignify the impatience of the King, 
his maſter. * The Admiral of Caſtile treated 
him with a ſumptuous feaſt, but formed rather 
for the entertainment of the eyes, than the 
« gratification of the palate. Seven hundred 
plates, all marked with the arms of the Admi- 
ral, were ſerved up on the tables. All the 
« meats were perfumed with ſaffron, and gilt. 


They were removed from the table, in the 


«* {ame ſtate in which they had been preſented ; 


no perſon ventured to touch any of them, 


© though the dinner laſted more than tour hours.” 

This was a direct contraſt to a dinner of 
ceremony, at which Count Egon of Furſtern- 
berg had entertained the ſame Marſhal, a few 
« years before *. The EleQtors of Mayence and 


op 


Pazxrt I. 


Cologne were preſent. The dinner laſted 


from mid-day to nine at night, during all 
* which time, cymbals and trumpets were kept 


_ * ſounding in the ears of the gueſts. Between 


* two and three thouland healths were drunk. 


The Electors and the other gueſts, at length 


got up, and danced upon the table; I myſelf,” 
« ſays the Marſhal, though lame, led down the 
« dance; and we got all drunk together.“ 
Not to diſcredit the ſolemn feaſt of the Ad- 
miral, the moſt profound gravity was obſerved 


at the marriage of the Infanta, which was cele- 


brated at Fontarabia, on the third of June 
* Ibid. t. 2. p. 61. 


The King“: 
marriage & 
entrance in- 
to Paris. 


The Car- 
dinal pro- 


vides for his 


nieces, 


death. 
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1660*. In France, the rejoicings through 
the whole kingdom were not ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed by magnificence, as by the open, lively 
gaiety of the people. The nation, in general, 
diſplayed an extravagance of joy; eſpecial- 
ly, when the King and the Queen entered Paris, 


The proceſſion, which was on the 26th of Au- 


guſt, took up the whole day. Madame Scarron, 
of whom we will have ſo much occafion to ſpeak, 
at that time only one among the multitude, 
wrote next day to a friend, that ſhe had 
done nothing but gaze and liſten for ten or 


twelve hours; and, that ſhe believed it impol- 


ſible to imagine any thing fo fplendid. She 


adds, like a woman, who carried her thoughts 
beyond the mere ſpectacle; * The Queen muſt 


* have gone to bed, laſt night, very well pleaſed 
with the huſband of her choice .“ The houſe- 
hold of the Cardinal was truly magnificent ; 


more numerous and more ſplendid than that of 
Monſieur ; nay, diſplaying a degree of regal 


pomp, which the Count d' Eſtrees, unable to 
excuſe, mentions under the ſoftening expreſſion 
of oſtentatious fimplicity. 

This period, diftinguiſhed by the concluſion 
of a peace, and the marriage of the King, was 
truly a time of triumph to Mazarine. The po- 
pulace, who had haraſſed and expelled him, 


now received him with loud acclamations of 


_ applauſe. 


* Mademoiſelle, t. 4. p· 249. and t. 5, P art firſt, —Motte- 


ville, t. 5. p. 92. 
+ Maintenon, t. 1. p. 26. 
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applauſe. Thoſe magiſtrates who had proſcri- Farr J. 


bed, now came to compliment him. His for- 
tune was brilliant to the very laſt. He had ſtill 


three of his nieces to provide for. They had 


been aſked in marriage by Monarchs. He loſt 
the opportunity with Charles II. of England. 


That Prince had made propoſals to Mary Man- 
cini, during the treaty of the Pyrenees. Maza- 


rine thanked him ; when Charles was ſeated on 
the throne, he made offer of the lady, with five 
millions *, for her portion, and was thanked, in 
his turn. But, with the Dukes of Savoy and 
Lorrain, he had all the honour of the refuſal. 


Thoſe Princes aſked no money, but, each of 


them, a place bordering upon his territories, and 


lying very convenient for him. The Miniſter 
nobly rejected terms ſo prejudicial to the intereſt 
of France; and married Mary Mancini to Con- 


ſtable Colonna, with an hundred thouſand 
crowns of yearly income, in Italy, and his ſtate- 
ly palace in Rome. Hortenſia, the moſt beauti- 
ful of the family, he married to the Duke de 
Melilleraie, Grand Maſter of the Royal Houſe- 
hold, making it a condition with him, that he 


ſhould aſſume the name of Mazarine. The lady 
had, for her fortune, fifteen hundred thouſand 


livres+ of yearly income, with a vaſt quantity of 
houſehold furniture. Laſtly, to the youngeſt, he 
lettled ſuch a portion, againſt ſhe became 
of age, © as gained her reception into the houſe of 
Bouillon. 


* Of livres, at 10 d. Sterling each ; ſomewhat more than 
L. 208,333 Sterling. 
+ L. 62. 500 Sterling. 
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His wealth. 


of them who were married in France. For the 
Princeſs of Conti he obtained the place of ſuper- 
intendant of the Houſehold to the Queen-Mo- 
ther; and to the Counteſs of Soiſſons, the ſame 
place in the ſervice of the reigning Queen. 
The King refuſed him nothing; or rather, 
he followed, with all the docility of a pupil, 
either by habit, or from gratitude for the pains 
which he had taken in his education, what- 
ever the Cardinal propoſed to him; for, it muſt 
be owned, that if, in the infancy of Lewis, 
Mazarine taught him only how to act the King, 
he carefully inſtructed him as he advanced in 
years, in all the duties and obligations of a Sove- 
reign. It was thus he was chiefly occupied 
for the few months which he lived after the 
peace and the royal nuptials. He felt his decline 
without alarm, or uneaſineſs; and died, rather 
Like a Philoſopher than a Chriſtian, on the gth 
of March 1661, at the age of fifty-nine. 
He left immenſe wealth. It will leſſen our a- 
« ſtoniſhment at the enormous treaſures which 
the Cardinal amaſled,* ſays St Simon, if we 
reflect on his twenty years adminiſtration, and 
* on the numerous confiſcations of private pro- 
« perty, that were made at two different periods, 
in the courſe of that time. It was proved, in 
open Court, in the proceſs raiſed by the Duke 
of Mazarine, againſt his own ſon, in order to 
obtain reſtitution of his mother's dowry, that 
Me had received at her marriage, eight and 
* twenty 
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« twenty millions of livres. Add to this ſum, 
the portions of the Dutcheſs of Merccur, 


of the Princeſs of Conti, of the Dutcheſs of 


Modena, of the lady of Conſtable Colonna, of 
the Counteſs of Soiſſons, and of the Dutcheſs 
of Bouillon, beſides the vaſt wealth that fell to 


treaſures were amaſſed, not in a period of pu- 


of civil and foreign wars, that did not terminate 
till the very year before his death. We may re- 
mark, farther, that he, as well as Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, had the ſame houſehold- eſtabliſnment 


light horſe; nay, Mazarine had even a company 
of Muſqueteers beſide, all commanded by 
Noblemen, with men of quality for their ſub- 
altern officers *. St Simon is of opinion, that 
it was this amazing fortune which the Cardinal 


amaſſed, with the deſpotic authority which he 


exerciſed in the Court, that made Lewis form 
an unalterable reſolution, never to have a firſt 
miniſter, and never to admit an ecclefiaſtic into 
his council. 

If we may believe the ſame writer, who is 


| oftener diſpoſed to exaggerate evil than good, 


* Lewis XIV. had an underftanding above me- 
* diocrity ; rather ſolid than brilliant; but capa- 
* ble of forming, of improving itſelf, and of 
* borrowing from others, without appearing to 
* imitate them tamely, or follow them ſervilely. 

= -Q He 


®* St Simon, t. 1. p. 247. 


the ſhare of the Duke de Nevers; all which 


blic plenty and proſperity, but during a ſeries 


as our Monarchs; guards, gens d' armes, and 
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PaxrI. © He derived vaſt advantage from mixing with 


The ſociety 


with which 
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Men of the World, who poſſeſſed great talents, 
and thoſe of all different kinds. In the begin- 
ning of his reign, his miniſters were all men of 
the greateſt capacity, and his Generals, the moſt 
{ſkilful in Europe. He learned every thing from 
them. The abilities of thoſe enlightened men, 
and of thoſe who were formed in their ſchool, 
were produced by the commotions by which the 
kingdom had been agitated ſince the death of 
Lewis XIII. and which had formed a multitude 
of illuſtrious characters. This is the uſual ef- 
fect of civil wars; and, in the ſame manner, 
a deficiency of national genius is a common 
conſequence of long internal tranquillity. Our 
poſterity will ſee, what ſort of characters the 
* deſcendants of thoſe great men will turn out.” 

* The Queen-Mother was a devotee the 
* young Queen appeared timid and embarraſſed 
amid a great Court; in conſequence of which, 
all the moſt eminent, both men and women, 
about Court, uſed to aflemble at the houſe of 
the Counteſs of Soiſſons. As Governeis of 
the Queen's Houſehold, ſhe lodged in the pa- 
| lace of the Tuileries, continued to reign there, 
after her uncle's death, and maintained her 
power, by diſplaying ſome remainder of the 
ſplendour of the Cardinal, and ftill more by 
her good ſenſe, and even by her audacity. Her 
apartment was the ſcene of gallantry and 
intrigues. Few were admitted there, but 
* tuch as were decorated with titles, and who 
being 


* being either relations or friends, lived together Pazr L 


— 


« lantry, which he, through the whole of 
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in habits of familiarity ; new and unknown 
perſons were abſolutely excluded. There, the 
King put on that air of politeneſs and gal- 


his life, united ſo happily with the dignified 
manners that become the Monarch. It may 
be ſaid, with truth, that his figure, his car- 
riage, his graceful manner, the beauty of his 


countenance, and that dignity of mien, into 


which the beauty of his features mellowed, as 
he advanced in manhood,—nay, even the 


ſound of his voice, and his ſtep in walking, 
diſtinguiſhed him as much among his Courtiers, 


as the King of the bees is diſtinguiſhed by 
perſonal appearance, above his ſubjects. Had 
he been born only to a private ſtation, he 
would have been no leſs qualified to ſhine at 
feaſts, and in parties of pleaſure, and to excel 
in the arts of ſeduction x.. 

Two days before the death of Mazarine, the 


adminiſtration of the Government ſ was ſettled 
by his direction and advice; and the machine 
was ready for operation, when Harlai de Chan- 
valon, Preſident of the Aſſembly of the Clergy, 


waited on the King, to aſk him to whom 


he was, in future, to addreſs himſelf in the 


tranſaction of the public buſineſs, and was an- 


ſwered by his Majeſty, To myſelf. Lewis XIV. 


C 2 indeed, 


* St Simon, t. I. p. 2. 


+ Motteville, t. 5. p. 175. — Simon, t. 6. p. I. and 2.— 
Choiſy, t. 1. p. 106, 112. 
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indeed, always pretended to govern by him- 
« ſelf; and his pretenſions were juſt, if, to liſten 
to none but Miniſters, to fee only with their 
eyes, and to employ no other means of coming 
at the truth, where they have an intereſt in 
* concealing it, be to govern by one's ſelf.” 

He had, firſt, three miniſters ; Le Tellier for 
the war department; Lionne for foreign affairs; 
and Fouquet, ſuperintendent of the Finances. 
Their characters have been drawn. * Michael 
le Tellier,' ſays Choiſy *, who has been copied 
by ſubſequent hiſtorians, © was a man of an 
* handſome figure, agreeable manners, and an 


* eaſy temper, timid in the management of 


his private affairs, but bold and enterpriſing 
in thoſe of the ſlate. He was not without 
* firmnefs to follow a determinate plan, yet bet- 
ter qualified for a ſecondary than for the firſt 
place. He was much afraid of gaining ene- 
mies; probably, becauſe he knew himſelf to 
* be a very dangerous enemy, when provoked. 
He was ſmooth and infinuating, a mighty 


promiſer, and, in the ordinary intercourſe of 


« life, diſplayed a regular deportment, and the 
* moſt obliging manners. But, this was all that 
* was to be expected from his friendſhip. —A 
piece of advice which he gave the King, in 
the caſe of Chancellor Seguier, affords an in- 
« ſtance of his modeſty. That magiſtrate wiſh- 
* ed much to be created a Duke and Peer. Le 
* Tellier, when conſulted on the ſubjeR, ſaid 

| | | 4 to 

® Choiſy, t. 1. P. 107. 
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« to his Majeſty : * Theſe high dignities, Sire, Paar I. 
« don't ſuit gentlemen of the robe; it will be 1661-62. 
« better policy to reſerve them as rewards for 
military excellence . Louvois, le Tellier's 
eldeſt ſon, could never, with all his ſervices, 
«* efface from the mind of his maſter, the im- 
« preſſion made by this flight word, which 
his father had dropped, without thinking of 

_ © conſequences. 

Hugh de Lionne, a gentleman of Dauphiny, De Lionne. 

« was well ſkilled in the intereſts of Princes, and 
an expert negociator ; but too well known for 
«* ſuch by foreign miniſters, who were afraid of 
* his arts, and on their guard againſt them. The 

* buſineſs in which he was engaged, was ge- 


nerally embarraſling, and ſuch as required the 

utmoſt diſpatch ; yet he did every thing him- 

ſelf, with unequalled dexterity and perſever- 

ance ; cheerfully ſacrificing the care of his 

fortune, health, dreſs, even amuſements and 

convivial enjoyments, to public buſineſs. 

* Nicholas Fouquet, famous for his diſgrace, Fouquet. 

was a man of poignant, ſprightly wit; great 

taſte in polite literature and the fine arts, and 

ſtill fonder of pleaſure, even of the moſt law- 

leſs pleaſures, than of theſe. He made a pre- 

tence of being buſy, in private, in his cabinet 

at St Mande, his country-ſeat; and while the 

whole Court was in his anti-chamber, praiſing 

the indefatigable aſſiduity of this great man, 
C 3 he 


* Chancellor Seguier was, notwithſtanding, created 
Duke and Peer of Villemot. 


* 
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garden, where ladies whom I could name, if 
I choſe,” ſays Choiſy, came to amuſe him 


for his money. He was the moſt extravagant, 


the moſt ſhameleſs of ſpendthrifts. Madame 


de Motteville, without ceremony, calls him a 


notorious robber. | 
The King did buſineſs, every day, with theſe 


three Miniſters, either all together, or ſeparate- 
ly. He roſe about eight o'clock, ſaid prayers, 


6 
9 
6 
« 


dreſſed, read either books or memoirs, and 
then made a ſhort breakfaſt. At ten, he ap- 


peared in Council; from which he retired at 
noon, and went to maſs. The time that re- 


mained before dinner, he either dedicated to 
the public, or ſpent in viſiting the Queens, in 
their apartments. After dinner, he uſually 
ſpent ſome time with the Royal Family. Then 


followed the diſcuſſion of bufineſs with ſome 


of the Miniſters ; and audiences, in which he 
uſed to liſten with great patience ; to receive 
petitions, and to return anſwers on certain days. 
The reſt of the afternoon was paſſed in con- 
verſation with the Queens, or with the Coun- 


teſs of Soiffons, —at play, which was always 


moderate, and always left to the deciſion of 
pure chance,—in walking,—or at the Theatre, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year; nothing, 
except hunting parties, or ſome extraordi- 
nary amuſement, was ever ſuffered to break 
through this diſtribution of the parts of the 
day. Supper was his favourite meal ; he 


* uſed 
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« uſed then to fit long at table ; and ſometimes 
to cloſe the evening with a dance or a ball. 
There was no difficulty in making up a party 
for ſuch amuſements; while there were at Court 
maids of honour ;—a character which, however, 
ſome perſon maliciouſly obſerved, is not eaſily 
maintained in that region. Thoſe ſprightly, 
giddy damſels were under the authority of the 
Dutcheſs de Navailles, lady of honour to the 
young Queen. She owed her place to Mazarine. 
A diſpute concerning ſome privileges, that were 
claimed by both, produced a quarrel between 


this lady and the Counteſs of Soiffons. The 


Counteſs, though neither ſhe nor any of her 
ſiſters had ſhewn the leaſt concern for the death 
of the Cardinal, reproached Madame de Navailles 
for her ingratitude to her uncle, in thwarting 
his niece; * Madam, ' replied the Dutcheſs, © were 
© the Cardinal to return to life, he would be 
© better 7 with my ſentiments than with 

© yours.” 

In this ſituation, the lady of honour had and 
for the utmoſt vigilance to oppoſe the arts of the 
young noblemen about her; nor was her care 


likely to be well ſeconded by thoſe in whoſe 


defence it was employed. Among thoſe young 
ladies who were not diſpoſed to make a deſperate 
reſiſtance, was Mademoiſelle de la Motte Hou- 
dancourt, one of the Queen's maids of honour. 
The Counteſs of Soiſſons, both to preſerve her 

own credit with the King, and to mortify the 
| _ - 9 Dutcheſs 
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Dutcheſs de Navailles, inſtructed and formed 


1662-63. that young lady to pleaſe his Majeſty. 


Madame de Navailles was alarmed at tome 


0 ſteps, which led her to ſuſpect the Monarch of 
aa a deſign againſt the virtue of her charge. Se 
* ſpoke to his Majeſty on this head, in the 


language of a Chrittian, and a woman of vir- 
tue. At firſt, he ſhewed no diſguſt at her 


lectures; by and by, however, he began to 
appear difſatisfied ; but his diſſatisfaction was 


« expreſſed with ſo much politeneſs, and in ſuch 
delicate terms, that ſhe thought ſhe needed not 
© to fear his reſentment. Yet, at length, defire 
of victory, and the ſpite of oppoſition, natural 


in every human breaſt, and eſpecially ſo in the 


© breaſt of a Monarch, began to affect his Ma- 


* jeſty pretty ſtrongly. He hinted to the 


* Dutcheſs, that ſhe was riſking his diſpleaſure, 
and made le Tellier forbid her to intermeddle 


© ſo officiouſly with the conduct of the maids of 


* honour. There were even propoſed to her, 


* by his command, ſeveral ways of preſerving 
5 appearances, without oppoſing his wiſhes. 


N 


** 


ſtrict diſcharge of her duty, ſhe could not 


RY 


therefore continue to exert the ſame vigilance, 


as Jong as his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to 


continue her in her office.“ 


The King was then thoroughly irritated, and 
bade her reflect what ſhe might ſuffer from 
+ his reſentment, and beware of diſobeying him, 


« if 


She replied, that, without perſiſting in the 


fulfil her obligations: And, that ſhe would 


mm; 
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« if ſhe regarded her own intereſt. I have fully Pazr I. 
« conſidered theſe matters, Sire, (returned ſhe) 1662-63. 


« ] perceive well what diſadvantages the loſs of 
« your favour may produce to me. It 1s to 
your Majeſty, that both my huſband and I 
« owe our rank and fortune, he the Lieutenan- 
« cy of the light-horſe, and the Government 


« of Havre, and I, my place in her Majeſty's 


« Houſehold. Your Majeſty may deprive us of 
« theſe. But, even the proſpect of this, ſhall 
«© not make me alter my reſolution of ſatisfying 
« my conſcience, by the diſcharge of my duty.” 


I entreat you, Sire, (continued ſhe, kneeling be- 


fore him) Look out for objects to gratify your 


« defires, ſomewhere elſe, than in the Houſe- 
„hold of your Queen.“ The King was diſ- 


* pleaſed, and replied with ſeverity. But, next 
day, as Madame de Navailles was in the apart- 
* ment of the Queen-Mother, he came up to 


her, and took her kindly by the hand, by way 
* of reconciliation. In this inſtance,” continues 


Madame de Motteville, he ated not only 


das a great Prince, capable of reſtraining his 


* paſſions, but as a man of ſenſe and virtue, 
© who is too candid to refuſe his eſteem where 


it is merited *.“ 


But this repentance was momentary. The 


King perſiſted in his intrigues; ſtimulated and 


encouraged by the raillery of the Counteſs of 


Soiſſons, who called the Lady of honour's ſeverity 


of virtue, a pretence, and laughed at the pa- 
tience 


Motteville, p. 5. t. 189. 
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Pazr 1. tience with which Lewis ſuffered her to lay 
1662-63. reſtraints upon his pleaſures. By theſe arts, ſhe 
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wrought upon his Majeſty's ſelf-love. Regarding 
what ſhe ſaid, as the advice of a friend, he ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be guided by her malevolent ſug- 
geſtions,. the only object of which was to humble 
her rival. Such is the uſual fate of the great? 
exclaims Madame de Motteville; they have 
© not only to combat the paſſions which diſturb 
their own breaſts, but alſo to oppoſe the in- 
* fluence of the paſſions of thoſe around them. 
* Madame de Navailles, afraid of truſting en- 
« tirely to the dictates of her own underſtand- 
ing, in the difficult ſituation in which ſhe 
found herſelf, aſked the advice of a pious 


and learned man, who told her, that it was 


her duty to give up all her places, rather 
than yield any criminal complaiſance to the 
* wiſhes of the King. I ſaw her under the im- 
« preſſion of that advice, continues Madame 
de Motteville: I was witneſs of her anxiety 
* and diſtreſs. She ſhed many tears, and 
felt the utmoſt agony at the hard alter- 
native, before ſhe could reſolve to follow an 
advice ſo dangerous to her worldly intereſts, 
and ſacrifice her intereſt to her duty.“ When 
her reſolution was taken, ſhe no longer heſitated; 
but refuſing to liſten to any worldly conſidera- 
tion, made all the private paſſages by which the 
King might ſteal into the apartments of the 
maids of honour, to be ſhut up with iron- 


grates. 


* 
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This firm conduct was not inſtantly followed Paar L 


by the conſequences which Madamede Navailles 1662=63- 


had expected. The King only deprived her of 


her office of Governeſs of the maids of honour, 


and conferred it on the Counteſs. Some of the 


courtiers were of opinion, that the Dutcheſs had 


not treated his Majeſty with ſufficient reſpect; 


as ſhe had indiſcreetly made his foibles publicly 


known, by the open precautions which ſhe took 
againſt them. Others maintained, that ſhe had 
done nothing but her duty, in refuſing obſtinate- 
ly to overlook or connive at his attempts. Yet, 
though people differed in their ſentiments, con- 
cerning the propriety of her conduct in this in- 


ſtance; all the world agreed in doing juſtice 


to the rectitude of her intentions. But the 


oſtentatious caution of the lady of Marſhal 
du Pleſſis was viewed in a different light. The 


Queen-Mother having diſcovered ſome fear, leſt 


a criminal connection ſhould be formed between 


Mademoiſelle du Ponts, niece to that lady, and 
her ſon; the good lady haſtily carried off her 


niece from Fontainebleau, where the Court 


then reſided, to Paris. This exceſſive precau- 
tion, which was more than the Queen-Mother 
had required, was aſcribed to an affected ſeverity 


of manners, and generally blamed; becauſe it, 


without juſt reaſon, proclaimed a diſtruſt in the 


honour of the King and of a young lady of 


rank; who needed only to have been put on her 
guard. 


The 
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The King, while he was amuſing himſelf with 


2662-63. theſe temporary affairs of gallantry, was, at the 
LaValliere. ſame time, more ſeriouſly engaged with Made- 


moiſelle de la Valliere *; that la Valliere, who 
was ſo engaging, ſo winning, ſo tender, and fo 
much aſhamed of her tenderneſs; who would 


nour, and conſcientious ſcruples to her affection 
for him, with bitter regret and remorſe. He is 
ſaid to have firſt conceived his violent paſſion 
for her, in conſequence of having overheard 
her from the back of an arbour, reveal to one 
of her companions, the emotions! which ſhe 
felt in his preſence, and the impreſſions 


which he had made on her heart. He found 


here, what he had long been ſeeking, the cer- 


tainty of being loved for his own ſake; and, ac- 


cordingly, attached himſelf to her. 
But, though we neither adopt nor reject ſo 


romantic an origin of a love-affair, which was 


followed by ſuch important conſequences; we 
need only know the characters, to ſuppoſe that 
ſuch an affair would naturally take place. Ma- 
* demoiſelle de la Valliere was a moſt lovely wo- 
man; the lucid whiteneſs of her {kin, the roſes 
5 on her cheeks, her languiſhing blue eyes, and 
© her fine filver-coloured hair, were altogether 


© captivating. To the perſon and face of this 


lady, Choiſy applies this line: 
And grace ſtill more charming than beauty. 


The 


* Motteville, t. 5. p. 216. —8t Simon, t. 6. p. G.— La Fare, 


p. 46.—Choiſy, t. 1. p. 174. 


have loved Lewis, for his own ſake, had he been 
but a private man; and who ſacrificed her ho- 
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The King was the handſomeſt man in his en I. 
kingdom. He wiſhed to be loved, and ſhe — 


loved him. With ſuch ſentiments, without the 


aid of fortuitous events, ſilence is eloquent, and 


two hearts ſoon come to underſtand each other. 


Beſides, they were in circumſtances favourable 
to both the riſe and the progreſs of a love- attach - 
ment. 


Monſicur, had married Henrietta of England &. 
He had been very eager for this marriage, from 


the ſame motives, poſſibly, on which he was 


fond of all pieces of ceremony, even of funeral 
ſolemnities. For,“ ſays Madame de la Fayette, 
* no female charms were capable of making any 


* impreſſion on his heart.“ If any woman could 
have flattered herſelf with that hope, ſurely the 


young Henrietta might. Though not a per- 
* fect beauty, the gaiety and elegance of her 
manners rendered her quite charming: none 
ever left her preſence without being delighted 
with the obliging politeneſs of her converſa- 


© tion. In all her actions ſhe diſplayed infinite 


grace; ſhe dreſſed always in the manner the 
* moſt ſuitable to her perſon; ſo that ſhe would 
have been praiſed for her elegant figure, even 
though it had been greatly diſtorted.” 

The King, who had overlooked her in her in- 


2 fancy, found, when ſhe became his ſiſter-in-law, 


fo great a reſemblance between her turn of mind 
and his own, that he became very fond of her 


company. 


*La Fayette, t. 1. p. 42. — Me:teville, t. 5. p. 177. 


Philip, Duke of Orleans, commonly called Monfcur & 
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Paar I. company. As he ſometimes held his Court in 
1662-6 3. her apartments, and ſometimes in thoſe of the 


Counteſs of Soiſſons, a ſtrict intimacy was, by 


that means, formed between theſe two ladies. 
The young Queen was never of their parties of 
pleaſure. So much attached to the Queen-Mo- 
ther, that ſne would never quit her; devout, 


and fonder of retirement than becomes a Queen 


of France; ſhe was, alſo, if the expreſſion may 


be uſed, coverous of the King's perſon, wiſhed to 


poſſeſs him, without a rival, and ſuffered more 
uneaſineſs when ſhe ſaw his attention divided 


among other women, than all the pleaſure which | 
ſhe enjoyed in the amuſements of the Court. 


It was with Madame, that the King firſt ſaw 
Mademoiſelle de la Valliere. She was named 


de la Baume le Blanc; Her father had been prin- 
cipal Maitre d' Hotel to the lady of Gaſton, bro- 


ther to Lewis XIII. Her mother becoming a 
widow, married St Remi, chief Maitre d' Hotel 


to Monſieur, who introduced his daughter: in- 


law into the family of Henrietta, in the charac- 
ter of one of her maids of honour. When at 
Blois, in the Court of Gaſton, ſhe had been aſked 
in marriage by a gentleman of Bragela. This 
made the King ſuſpect, that her heart had been 


pre- engaged before he knew her, and ſometimes 


diſcover a little jealouſy. 


They became acquainted, at the time when 


the intimacy between Madame and the Coun- 
teſs of Soiſſons was at its height; when, joining 
in the ſame parties of pleaſure, they carried their 
| gaiety 
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l gaiety and diverſions toadegree of extravagance. Pax I. 
- Aſſignations, tete d tetes, ſmall gaming parties, 1662-6 3 
4 


evening walks, and late meals, diſtinguiſhed by the 
; name of media noche, at which, all was gallantry 
f and freedom, and the company ſeemed to forget, 
= that the laws of decency often forbid the great, 
as well as others, even freedoms that are not 
1 criminal. The Queen-Mother was much con- 
* cerned at the unbecoming liberties which were 
3 indulged in on thoſe occaſions, and mentioned 
3 them to her ſon, and to Madame, her daughter- 
+ in- lw; but they treated her remonſtrances as the 
k 1 whimsof an old woman. Monſieur diſcovered 
| jealouſy and vexation; but his ſuſpicions were diſ- 


4 regarded. © However,” ſays Madame de la Fayette, 
— * thoſe two Royal perſonages began to reflect, 
— and concerted, that, to avoid the lectures of 
the Queen · Mother, to ſecure themſelves againſt 
a © the fooliſh jealouſy of Monſieur, and to de- 
Jl | * ceive the inquiſitive curioſity of the Public, 
4 the King ſhould pretend to be in love with 
3 * one of Madame's maids of honour. In conſe- 
1 gquence of this reſolution, in a little Council 
3 of their confidents, in which the Counteſs of 
535 Soiſſons was one, after ſeveral young ladies 
89 * had been propoſed, Mademoiſelle de la Val- 
" © Here was, at laſt, afligned to his Majeſty ; as 
* ſhe was thought ſimple, becauſe artleſs, eaſy 
—- * to manage, gentle and complying, and not 
- * to handſome as to give them reaſon to fear, | 
3 * that, in caſe Lewis ſhould actually fall 
1 * 1 
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FE, in love with her, they might not divert hi: 
1662-63. © paſſion, whenever they thought proper.” 


_ artfully make fall to her ſhare, as if by accident, 


But this relation, in which we may remark 


Madame de la Fayette's conſtant diſpoſition to 


diſcover intrigue every where, is much leſs pro- 
bable than thatgiven by other writers. Accord- 
ing to them, Madame and the Counteſs of 
Soiſſons, long underſtood the King's aſſiduities 
as addreſſed to themſelves; though they owed 


them only to his defire of meeting la Valliere in 


their company. When they ſaw him give feaſts, 


tournaments, carouſals and balls, perform himſelf 


an active part, and endeavour to ſhine on thoſe 
occaſions, they knew not that all was only to 


obtain a glance of approbation from a damſel in 
their train. Finding him ever gallant and 
gay, when in their company, and eagerly enter- 


taining all the young people in the circle with 
the ſprightlineſs of his converſation; thoſe ladies 
never imagined, that it was all in order that he 
might addreſs himſelf unſuſpected to the object of 
his affections; who ſaw through the diſguiſe, and 


thanked him in her heart for the agreeable things 


he ſaid to others. When, in ſhort, he ſhewed 


himſelf the moſt generous of Princes, and diftri- 
buted to the companions of la Valliere, ſome- 


times ribbons, feathers, or other toys, ſometimes 


diamonds, and expenſive articles of dreſs; the 


Princeſs and Counteſs never once ſuſpected, that 


it was in order to prevail with that young lady 


to accept ſome valuable preſent, which he would 


but 
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but, which ſhe would not have preſumed to re- 
ceive, had ſhe not been emboldened by the ex- 
ample of others. 

She long maintained this modeſt ad. and 
would much rather never have violated it. A 
ſtranger to views of ambition, the object of her 
paſſion, might conſtantly occupy her thoughts ; 


but ſhe ſhewed no peculiar anxiety to pleaſe 


him. The King could not help obſerving, by 


chance, that ſhe had a brother whoſe fortune he 


might make. * At a review, he obſerved her 
* (mile on a young man, who, on his part, ſa- 


© Juted her with the air of an acquaintance. 


The ſame evening, the Monarch enquired, in 


© a tone of voice almoſt expreſſive of anger, who 


that young man was. She diſcovered ſome 
* confuſion at firſt; but, at laſt, replied that he 
* was her brother. Lewis, on receiving this 
« information, diſtinguiſhed him with extraordi- 


* nary marks of favour; and he was the father 


of the firſt Duke de la Valliere.” When ſuch 
was her diſintereſtedneſs, we may eaſily imagine 


in what manner ſhe would liſten to the offers 


of Fouquet; who, being ſmitten with her 
charms, and a ſtranger to her correſpondence 
with the King, let her know, that he had twenty 
thouſand piſtoles at her ſervice. It is thought, 


that this offer, with which Lewis was made ac- 


quainted, haſtened the fall of that imprudent man. 
Fouquet was deſcended of a reſpectable fa- 
* mily in Brittany . His father had been Ma- 
Vo. I. = « ſter 


* Buſh. — Mademoiſelle. —Choiſy. —Reboulet.—St ALY 
La Fayette. —Motteville. 
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« ſter of Requeſts under Lewis XIII. and had 
been employed by Cardinal Richelieu, as a 
man who wiſhed to make his fortune, at any 


* 


* rate. He died too young to reap the fruits 
of his abject devotion to that miniſter. His 


ſon married a woman by whom he got ſome 
fortune. With her fortune he bought, firit 


* 


wards that of Attorney-General to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, during the civil war of 1650. 


Lad 


* himſelf to Cardinal Mazarine; and his own 
* ſervices, with thoſe of his brother, the Abbe, 
« procured him the place of Inſpector of tlie 
+ Finances.” | 

It is ſaid, that the Cardinal, on his death-bed, 
gave Lewis XIV. ſome unfavourable impreſſion: 
of him; and no wonder, after what he knew of 
the two brothers. The Abbe, intriguing and 
audacious, intermeddled in every affair, excited 


_ quarrels between families and between indivi- 


duals, and defamed the virtue both of married 
and of young ladies. However, people kept fair 
with him, even after he had inſulted them, be- 


cauſe he was a man of wit, and could take his 


revenge 1h more ways than one. Madame de 
Chatillon having gone to his houſe when he 
was from home, and taken away ſome letters 
which he had refuſed to give up to her; he re- 


paid the viſit when the Dutcheſs was likewiſe 
from home, ſearched every where for his letters, 


turned every thing topſy-turvy, and not finding 
what 


the place of Maſter of Requeſts, and after- 


In that reſpectable employment, he devoted 
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what he wanted, broke the china and looking- 


glaſſes, and threw the furniture out of the win- 1662-63. 


dows, to the great amazement of the whole 
neighbourhood ; yet, they were afterwards re- 


conciled. Who would have ventured to ſay 
to Admiral Coligny,“ obſerves Mademoiſelle, 
* your grandſon's wife ſhall be infulted by an 


« upſtart Abbe, and the affair paſs as if no ſuch 
thing had happened? He would have thought 
it impoſſible. But the revolution of a century 


produces changes at Court, as well as in other 


places.“ 

The ſame man was guilty of another piece of 
imprudence. Even in the Cardinal's anti-cham- 
ber, he ſuffered his paſſion to hurry him to a de- 


gree of indecent heat againſt his brother. The 


two brothers quarrelled and /aid of each other, 
in public, all the ill that their enemies thought. 
The Abbe, among other things, reproached 


his brother with having expended fifteen millions 


* at Vaux, and ſaid, that he paid more penſions 
than the King; that he bought all who could 
* be bought at any price, and that he ſent ſome- 
times three, ſometiines four thouſand piſtoles to 
ladies whom he named aloud. The Inſpector, 
* highly irritated at theſe reproaches, reminded 
* the Abbe, in his turn, of the enormous ex- 
* pences which he had laid out, ſo ineffectually, 
* to make himſelf agreeable at Madame de Cha- 
* tillon's.” The Abbe, burſting with rage, went 
directly to the Cardinal, and related what had 

De paſſed 
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Parr I. paſſed between them. F en millions expend- 


1662-63: ed at Vaux; ſums of three or four thouſand 


piſtoles ſent to different ladies, beſides other di- 


lapidations of the public money ;—ſuch reports 
could not give the Prime Miniſter a very favour- 
able idea of the keeper of the royal treaſury ; 


and he would certainly have acted diſhoneſtly, 
had he left him in office at his death, without 
acquainting the King with his character. 

Lewis XIV. ſhewed great prudence, and, at 
the ſame time, great generoſity in his conduct 


towards Fouquet. He let him know, that he 


was not a ſtranger to the above particulars. 
* But,” ſaid he, they ſhall not be remembered 
* againſt you; provided you behave faithfully 
in the diſcharge of your office, I will ſtill con- 
tinue to avail myſelf of your ſervices. I wiſh 
* to know the ſtate of the finances of my king- 
dom; and conſider this as the moſt important 
« point in Government. None but you can 


* afford me this information; I entreat you 


to do it honeſtly, and without diſguiſe.” He 
concluded with hinting, that it would not be 
eaſy to impoſe on him, and that, if he attempt- 
ed ſuch a thing, he would find reaſon to re- 
pent it. Cr 

Fouquet, when he went home, reflected on 


what the King had ſaid, and aſked advice of his 


friends, how he ſhould act. They were all of 


opinion, that the King's behaviour indicated 


an indulgent, but determined character; and 
adviſed him to deal openly with his Majeſty, as 
3 85 any 
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any attempt to deceive him, would very pro- 
bably prove extremely dangerous. But the In- 
ſpector thought otherwiſe : He could not per- 
ſuade himſelf, that a Prince of the age of twenty, 


would ſhut himſelf up ſeveral hours, every day, 


to pore over accounts, and examine calculations; 
a dry piece of buſineſs, with which, if he ſhould 
engage in it, he would, moſt likely, be very 
ſoon diſguſted; and, if he ſhould obſtinately 
perſevere, Fouquet flattered himſelf, that, with 
his experience, it would be an eaſy matter to 


miſlead a man entirely unacquainted with that 


ſort of buſineſs, and to make him, at laſt, give 


it up. | | 


He might have accompliſhed his views, per- 


haps, had not the King been ſure of Colbert, 
whom Mazarine had recommended to him as a 


diſtinct, accurate, regular man, in whom he might 


place the higheſt confidence. To him, the young 


Monarch communicated, in the evening, the 
ſtatements which he received from the Inſpector 
in the morning. Colbert detected the errors and 
falſe charges; and ſnewed him, that, through the 
whole, Fouquet exaggerated the public expen- 
ces, and repreſented the royal revenues as leſs 


than they really were, in order to preſerve the 
ſources from which his own extravagance might 
de ſupplied. Next day, the King made 


his obſervations to the Inſpector; not preciſe- 


ly what Colbert had communicated to him, 


but ſuch obſervations, as a beginner in thoſe 


matters might be expected to make: — both to 


D 3 ſhev- 
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Paar I. ſhew Fouquet, that he was perſiſting in his pui- 
1662-63. Pole, and to try whether he could not prevail 


with him to deal ſincerely. But Fouquet con- 


tinued faithful to his plan of concealment and 


miſrepreſentation. 


This trial continued ſome months; Fouquet 


| deceiving ; Lewis ſeeming deceived ; and Col- 


bert detecting to his Sovereign the arts of the 


Inſpector. Some of the friends of Fouquet have 


called this a piece of treachery in Colbert ; but 
had he ſuffered his Sovereign to remain in the 
dark, he would have been a traitor both to him 
and to the nation. The proper queſtion is, 
whether ought he to have warned Fouquet, in 


order to bring him back to his duty? But this 
is too much to be required of a man aſpiring 


after preferment. The means which Colbert 


| took to accompliſh his purpoſe in another in- 


ſtance, may be, with better reaſon, conſider- 
ed as treacherous. It is pretended, that he in- 
ſinuated himſelf into friendſhip with Fouquet, 
on purpoſe to perſuade him to ſell his place of 
Attorney-General to the Parliament of Paris; 


fearing, that, while he continued in that office, 
there might be a diſſiculty in having him tried 


by commiſhon ; which was then determined 


upon. 


Perhaps, too, Lewis did not act with all the 


dignity that becomes the character of a Mo- 
narch, in receiving an entertainment from the 


Inſpector, at Vaux, after he had entered into 
thoſe reſolutions againſt him. For, Choiſy ſays, 


that 
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that he intended to have him arreſted, while the Pazr I. 
hautboys and violins were playing, in a place 1 


* which might be conſidered as an unequivocal 


« proof of the diſſipation of the finances.“ But the 
Queen-Mother oppoſed this; and Fouquet was 
warned of the deſign, by a billet from Madame 


du Pleſſis Bellierre, his miſtreſs, which he re- 


ceived in the middle of the entertainment. It 


was fo ſumptuous, that the King was abſolutely 
© ſurpriſed ; and the Inſpector,” continues Choiſy,. 


was ſurpriſed at his ſurpriſe.” They looked 
on one another, comprehended each what was 
paſſing in the other's mind, and after remaining 
filent, for a few moments, reſumed their for- 
mer behaviour, and continued the ſcere of diſ- 


ſimulation ; the one ſhewing an air of ſatisfac- 
tion, the other of tranquillity, both equally un- 


real. 

Had the influence of the Queen-Mother pre- 
vailed, Fouquet would have ſuffered nothing 
more than diſgrace. She ſtill retained a kind- 


neſs for the Inſpector, in gratitude for the ſer- 
vices he had done her, when Attorney-General, 


at the termination of the troubles excited hy 


the Fronde: He had obliged the Chiefs of that 


faction to moderate their pretenſions, and to 


accept the offers of the Court. They now united 


to avenge themſelves upon him, when they ſaw 
him on the brink of ruin. Colbert thus formed 
a party againſt him, of which Madame de Chev- 
reuſe was the moſt induſtrious agent. Hence 
originated the connection between the family of 

| D 4 Colbert 
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PaxtI. Colbert and the houſe of Luynes. On a viſit which 


2662-63. the Queen- Mother made to Dampierre, the ſeat 
of that Dutcheſs, her old friend, ſne found her- 


ſelf ſo teazed with ſolicitations againſt him, that 
ſhe, at laſt, abandoned the unfortunate financier 
to his fate. His ruin was now determined upon; 
nothing but the means of effecting it remained 
to be concerted. 

Lewis has been blamed, nay, even ridiculed, 
for the precautions which he employed againſt 
the Inſpector; as if he had acted under the in- 
fluence of childiſh fear, unworthy of a Sove- 
reign. But, it is to be obſerved, that Fouquet 


had been repreſented to him, as having formed 


projects, and eſtabliſhed a correſpandence which 
rendered him formidable. He was ſaid to have 


many partiſans in Brittany, his native province; 
who were eager and active on his behalf, and 


capable of raifing the whole province, the inſtant 
they ſhould receive orders from him, to that 
purpoſe. He had purchaſed Belle-iſle, had for- 


tified it, and was till carrying on works there. 


His intentions in this were ſaid to be, that he 
might either defend himſelf there againſt the 
King, or give it up to the Engliſh, as the price 


of their protection. Beſides, almoſt all the Court, 


from the loweſt to the higheſt, received either 
preſents or penſions from him. A Prince, in 
the beginning of his reign, and not yet well ac- 


quainted with mankind, will naturally enough 
imagine, that perſons who receive favours, muſt 
think themſelves obliged to gratitude. It was, 


therefore, 
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therefore, not at all ridiculous in the young Paar I. 
Monarch to take ſo many and ſuch powerful 1662-65. 


precautions, though the event ſhewed them 
needleſs. 2 

The firſt precaution that he took was, to order 
a body of troops into Brittany, on pretence, that 
an inſurrection was threatened in that quarter, 
on account of a free gift demanded by the King. 
His ſecond precaution was, to go thither him- 
ſelf, and take Fouquet with him. Fouquet 
was at that time ill of a fever; but he would 


not plead his illneſs as an excuſe to detain him 


behind the King; hoping, by diſplaying to 
the King his credit in the Province, to gain 
the ſuperiority over Colbert, and, perhaps, to 
ruin him, by perſuading his Majeſty, that he 
himſelf was able to be much more uſeful than 
his enemy. The two ſtateſmen went by the 
Loire in different boats, along-fide of each other. 


The Courtiers ſeeing them row, with emulation, 


obſerved, that the one would run down the other, 
and fend him to the bottom; but almoſt all 
thought, that he was Colbert who was to be 
wrecked. The third precaution was, to make 
the neceſſary preparations for ſeizing Belle. iſle 
by force, if that ſhould prove neceſſary. The 
fourth was, to chuſe, from among ſuch a crowd 
of courtiers, who had received gratifications 
from the Inſpector, attendants who might not 
warn him of his danger, and to give the orders 
with ſuch exactneſs, and in ſuch a train, that 
nothing might fail. | 


On 
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On arriving at Nantz, which was the deſtina. 


1662-6 3. tion of the journey, the Inſpector, who plainly 


* * * * 


appeared to be not without uneaſineſs, lodged at 


one end of the city, in a houſe a good way di- 
ſtant from the caſtle. It has ſince come to be 
known, that there was from that houſe a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, terminating at the Loire, 
and that he had there a bark ready equipped, 
furniſhed with proviſions, and well manned 
with able rowers, capable of making their way 
through every obſtacle, and landing him, in a 
very ſhort time, at Belle-ifle. He had likewiſe 
couriers diſpoſed along the road, with freſh 


| horſes, by which, without incurring any danger 


of being ſeen or prevented, he might have gain- 
ed any place of ſecurity, to which he might 


think proper to retire. Thoſe couriers had 


ſerved to convey to him, news or appointments 
of pleaſure, which required either celerity or 
ſecrecy ; but he neglected employing them on 
the moſt important occaſion in his life. 

He muſt, doubtleſs, have thought danger at a 
greater diſtance than it really was. I confide 
in the King,” faid he to his friends, when they 
preſſed him to fave himſelf by flight. I have 


© repreſented to him, that, under the admini- 


* {tration of the Cardinal, I did many things by 
his orders, for which I have no diſcharge ; 
and the King has promiſed that I ſhall never 


ed me to diſpoſe of my office of Attorney- 
General: 


be called to account, on that head. He wiſn- 
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General: I have complied with his wiſhes in Paar I. 
that; and the price has been paid into his 1662-63. 


« own coffers. Some days ago, I confeſſed to 
« him, that I had not been always exact in the 
« ſtatements of accounts preſented to him in 
the ſirſt months of his reign ; but that, fince 
« I underſtood that he was determined to en- 
* quire into every thing, and know the actual 
* ſtate of thoſe matters, himſelf, I have been 
* honeſt and open. He ſeems ſatisfied with this 
free confeſſion on my part, and I flatter my- 


« ſelf, I have nothing to fear from him.“ To 
this it was aniwered, that there were ſome my: 


ſterious operations carrying on at the caſtle; that 
the King was buſy by himſelf, and giving or- 


ders; and, that furely there muſt be a defign on 


foot, againſt the liberty of ſome great man or 


another.“ He replied, I have nothing to fear; 


« that reſpects Colbert. | 
But at length, on the 5th of September 1661, 


às he was returning from the Caſtle, in which 


the Council had that day met, he received cer- 
tain information that he was going to be arreſt- 
ed. He inftantly quitted his carriage, threw 
himſelf into another, and was already loſt in the 
crowd, when Artagnan, Commander of the 
muſqueteers, to whom the orders had been gi- 
ven, ſeized him at the corner of a ftreet.. He 


_ conveyed him into a coach, and, ſtopping nei- 


ther day nor night by the way, conducted him 


directly to the Caſtle of Angers. His wife and 
children were conveyed to Limoges, and cou- 
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Paar I. riers were ſent off, with orders to cauſe all his 
1662-63. houſes to be ſealed up with the King's ſeal. 


One of his people, who had been preſent when 


he was taken up, threw himſelf into one of the 
poſt-chaiſes above mentioned, that was ſtationed 
at two leagues diſtance, and made ſuch ſpeed to 


Paris, that he had communicated the news to 


his maſter's friends in that city, twelve hours 
before the arrival of the meſſenger diſpatched 
by the Queen-Mother. Many of his papers, 
eſpecially ſuch as were depoſited at his houſe of 
St Mande, which were the moſt intereſting, 
might have been ſecured in that interval. The 
Abbe Fouquet, a man of diſpatch, propoſed, 
that without examining them, they ſhould ſet 
fire to the houſe, and burn both good and bad, 
without ſparing the ſmalleſt ſcrap. Madame 
du Pleſſis Belliere, the Inſpector's confidante, 
oppoſed the propoſal ; believing, that in the 
ſtate of anxiety in which ſhe had ſeen him when 
he ſet out for Nantz, he could not have failed 
to deſtroy every thing that could afford the 
leaſt evidence againſt him. But ſhe proved to 
be miſtaken. : 
The Inſpector unluckily had the habit of pre- 


ſerving all letters that he received; projects, re- 
queſts, offers, letters of acknowledgment for fa- 
vours, and letters of gallantry. From this, one 


may gueſs what would be found in the ca- 
binet of ſuch a man, who was ambitious, 
profuſe, voluptuous, and, at the ſame time, 
director of the finances. Many ſuffered in the 
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eſtimation of the King and his mother, when Par I. 


they read thoſe letters ; * for there were few at 1662-63. 
Court who had not ſacrificed to the golden 


* calf,* ſays Madame de Motteville: It came 
then to be known, that many matrons and 


young ladies, who paſſed for prudent, were 


* not really ſo: It appeared that they are not 


always the moſt amiable men, who have the 


* beſt fortune among the ladies; and that the 
« poets have had good reaſon to repreſent the 
* chaſtity of Danae as yielding to a ſhower of 


gold.“ 


Fouquet was at firſt univerſally condemned 
with the utmoſt ſeverity; for the unfortunate 
never fail to have their misfortunes attributed 


to their crimes. He was ſaid to have revealed 
the ſecrets of the State to the Engliſh, and to 


have formed a deſign of erecting, through their 


aſſiſtance, Belle-iſle, and the Dutchy of Pen- 


thievre, which he had purchaſed, into a ſove- 


reignty for himſelf. + His advocates replied, 


that he had indeed formed an intention to 


build a city there; to render the harbour ſafe; 


* to attract to it the commerce of the north ; to 
deprive Amſterdam of that profitable branch 
of trade, and thus to render an important piece 
of ſervice to France. In fact, the turn of his 
genius, which was elevated, and capable of 
* great views, rendered this plan far from im- 
* probable. What did him moſt harm, was 


Lo 


* 


* a paper, in which he directed certain of his 
friends, whom he named in it, one after ano- 


* ther, 
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* ther, what to do in caſe he were arreſted. It 
* was found at St Mande, behind a looking- 
« glaſs, covered over with duſt, as if it had been 
«* neglected and thrown away. It was merely 
a reverie; but being preſerved, it had the ap- 


pearance of ſomething more. And as the 
+ meaſures which he there directed his friends 


to take, were treaſonable, they were all redu- 
ced to depend on the King's mercy ; who 


** 


might naturally enough conclude, that he 


* 


would not have aſſigned them thoſe parts 
* without their conſent.” This piece of impru- 
dence, by which many found their ſafety en- 
dangered, had at firit the effect to irritate peo- 


ple againſt him: But, as he had never been 
miſchievouſly wicked, indignation was by de- 


grees converted into pity ; and the induſtrious 
malice of his enemies, who ſought to render 
him infamous with the public, while a chamber 
of juſtice ſat upon him in the Arſenal, and car- 
ried on the proceſs againſt him with the utmoſt 
rigour, actually operated in his favour. 


Peliſſon, a man of letters, firſt Secretary, and 


friend to the Inſpector, had been arreſted with 


him. They were both removed to the Baſtille. 


From his priſon, Peliſſon found means to lay be 
fore the public, apologies, ſo well written, fo 
judicious, and ſo affecting, that they produced 
in the minds of many, a change of ſentiments 


in favour of Fouquet. The ſtyle of Peliſſon 
was recogniſed in thoſe apologies, and he was 


put into cloſer continement. In this ſituation, 
amid 
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amid all the pains of impriſonment, he is ſaid 
to have rendered his patron an important piece 
of ſervice. He knew of certain papers, in which 
ſome dangerous ſecrets were contained. He was 
afraid that the Inſpector, when interrogated 
concerning thoſe ſecrets, not knowing that the 
papers containing them had been deſtroyed, 
might unneceſſarily make diſcoveries that would 
prove hurtful to himſelf. To obviate this, he 


thought of revealing ſome part of thoſe ſecrets to 


the Judges himſelf. As he ſpoke like a perſon 


Judges, from what they had learned from him, 
could put only ſome random queſtions to the 
pannel, which determined him to deny the 
facts. The two were, in conſequence, con- 
fronted. This was what Peliſſon deſired. He 
repeated, in the preſence of Fouquet, what he 
had before advanced. The Inſpector, con- 
founded at the treachery of his friend, was at : 
loſs what to anſwer. But Peliſſon continuing, 
told him in a firm and elevated tone of voice, 


* You would not deny fo obſtinately, did not 


* you know, that the papers which might have 


been produced in evidence of what I aſſert, 


were burnt.” This was a ray of light to the 
unhappy criminal, who was thus prevented, by 
the ingenuity of Peliflon, from making a diſ- 
covery which might have proved his ruin *. 
The 


* 'Ta's little incident does not appear on the authority of 


che moſt reſpectable authors: But it is ſo well autiienticated, 
that I could not think to omit it; beſides. if not true, nity 
but it were fo. 


but imperfectly acquainted with them, the 
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The proceſs laſted two years. 


1662-63. pened to the Charoſts, father and ſon, ſhews 


Charcſ. 


with what keenneſs it was proſecuted *. It is 
likewiſe an inſtance of what degrees of com- 
plaiſance, even Sovereigns are obliged to conde- 
ſcend to. * The Count de Charoſt was an ac- 
* compliſhed gentleman, to whom the Duke 


of Sully had obtained in marriage, the daugh- 


« ter of VEſcalopier, Prefident a Mortier , who 
* was very rich, with a view to improve the 


« Count's fortune, which was narrow enough. 


But, what is better, he was a man of real 
merit, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently in 
the wars of Henry IV. during which he held 
* ſome confiderable employments. He attached 
* himſelf to Richelieu; and becoming ſo entirely 


devoted to that Cardinal, as to acknowledge 
* himſelf his creature, was appointed Captain of 
the Life Guards. Mazarine, who valued him- 


« ſelfon loving and protecting all who had been 
« particularly attached to Richelieu, cultivated 
the friendſhip of the Count de Charoft, and 
brought him into high eſtimation with the 
Queen- Mother, and, afterwards, with the King; 


© whoboth conſidered him as a man of tried fide- 


« lity, ſenſe and Gn He made a point of 


4 n | 


* 8 par. 1. p. 23, &c. 


+ The Preſidents 3 Mortier are the moſt reſpectable 
members of the Parliament of Paris. They are eight in 
number; they have the firſt ſeats in that aſſembly; and are 
diſtinguiſned by a ſort of cap or badge, which they once wore 
upon their heads; but now, except on extraordinary ocea- 


frons, _ in their hands. T. 
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continuing in good terms with all who had Far I. 


* 


8 


« 


he always. called his maſter, and of whom 
he had many portraits, which he was very 
willing to ſhew, though that was rather diſ- 
agreeable to the Queen- Mother. He had lived 
in great ſtate, at a vaſt expence, and was un- 


willing to retrench. He therefore married 
his ſon, who had obtained the ſurvivorſhip 


of the Captaincy of the Guards, to Fouquet's 
only daughter by his firſt marriage, at the time 
when that Stateſman was in the zenith of his 


power. The fall of the Inſpector produced a 
mighty change in the affairs of Charoſt. Yet 


he ſtill] continued to enjoy the fame degree 
of his Majeſty's favour, and notwithſtanding 
her father's diſgrace, obtained for his daugh- 
ter-in-law, in the year 1662, the honour of a 
ſeat in the Royal preſence. The two Charoſts 


loſt nothing of their reſpeQability, and con- 


tinued to enjoy the ſame familiarity with the 


King and Queen ; who loved and eſteemed | 


the father, as an old, faithful and incorrup- 


tible ſervant, and for his ſake extended the 


ſame favourable ſentiments to his ſon. 

* Neither of them was at pains to conceal 
his concern for the misfortunes of Fouquet. 
They avowed their ſentiments, both in their 


converſation, and by the ſteps which they took 


on his behalf. This liberty, which ſeemed to 
be authoriſed by the favour which they con- 


tinued to enjoy with the King, gave le Tel- 
Vor. I. F. 2 lier 
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lier and Colbert, the authors of the Inſpector's 
fall, matter for reflection. They feared that 
they ſhould find it impoſlible to accompliſh 


that fully, while thoſe two men continued in 


„ A * * * 


an employment which afforded them free ac- 


ceſs to his Majeſty. They ſpoke of this to 
Lewis, and remonſtrated to him, while the 
proceſs was pending, that the credit of thoſe 
two men might cool the zeal of the Judges; 
and after the condemnation of Fouquet, they 
perſiſted in their endeavours to remove them 
from his Majeſty's preſence, fearing that they 


might at length ſucceed fo far, as to obtain 


the reſtoration of the Inſpector to his Ma- 


« jeſty's favour. 


La * - — * 


* The two Miniſters did not love one ano- 
ther ; but on this head they agreed marvel- 
louſly well. They perſevered ſo obſtinately 


1n their remonſtrances againſt the Charofts, 


and theſe gentlemen continued to defend them- 
ſelves with ſo much addreſs, that at length 
the King, weary of being teazed between the 
two parties, of the attacks of the one, and the 
defence of the other, could not help ſeeing, 


that it might contribute to his eaſe, if he could 


find ſome decent pretext for putting the poſt 
of Captain of the Guards into other hands. 


But having ſo long confided in the faithful at- 


tachment of thoſe by whom it was, at preſent, 
held, and having been ſo long accuſtom- 
cd to view the father with a ſort of deference, 
* he could not reſolve to diſmiſs them. The 
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Miniſters were, therefore, obliged to have re- 


courſe to negociation, and had leave to offer 
the Charoſts any ſum to reſign voluntarily. 

Charoſt, with his experience in the practices 
of the Court, could not but ſee that he ſhould 
not always be able to hold out, but might be 
at laſt obliged to do, with ſhame and diſho- 
nour, what he might perform with a good 
grace, and with conſiderable profit, now that 
it was in his power to make his own terms. He 
entered theretore into a treaty, which was con- 


cluded on theſe conditions: He was to give up 


his poſt, and his ſon the ſurvivorſhip, to 
M. de Duras, for a ſum of money; M. de 


Charoſt was to be appointed ſole Lieutenant- 


general of Picardy, the Boulonnois, and the 
reconquered countries, as allo to the chief com- 
mand in the provinces; and his ſon was to 
have the ſurvivorſhip of theſe places, with the 
government of Calais. Theſe things were 


all together worth forty-cight thouſand livres * 


a-year. It was, at the ſame time, ſtipulated, 


that the father and ſon ſhould be made Dukes 


by brevet ; a dignity invented under Francis I. 
and renewed and diſtributed with great libe- 
rality by Mazarine, which confers not rank, 


and does not deſcend to heirs. The profu- 


ſion of thoſe titles had the effect which the 
Cardinal had foretold ; ſo many Dukes by 


brevet were created, that the dignity fell into 
contempt.” 


E 2 Beſides 
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Beſides the above mentioned advantages, Cha- 
roſt wanted two other favours from the King, 


to whom he addreſſed himſelf directly, and ob- 


tained them. One was a letter, written and ſigned 


by his Majeſty's own hand, bearing expreſsly 
that he would, on no occaſion whatever, create a 
Peer of France, without conferring the ſame 
* honour upon both the Charoſts, father and ſon, 
and that before it was beſtowed on any other 
« perſon, ſo that they might hold the preceden- 
* cy of all new created Peers. The other was 
a brevet daffaires to the father and the ſon, 
allowing him much freer acceſs to the Royal 
« preſence than any but the firſt Gentleman of 
the King's bed-chamber. 

So uncommon and ſo honourable a way of 


obtaining conſtant and familiar acceſs to the 


* Royal preſence, was far from being agreeable 
* to the two Miniſters, who would have been 
* glad to hinder Charoſt from obtaining it, had 


that been in their power. But he inſiſted ob- 


* ſtinately on this point with the King himſelf, 
« ſaying, that without it, he could not willingly 
conclude the treaty, and that neither he nor 
his fon could agree to retire from a ſituation 
which entitled them to daily acceſs to his 
Royal perſon, unleſs aſſured that they ſhould 
* not be in future entirely excluded from his 
* preſence. Charoft ſhewed himſelf a man of 
very great dexterity and addreſs, in obtaining 
* the brevet and the promiſe from the King : 
and theſe were alſo a vcry high proof of the 

« eſtimation 
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« eſtimation in which his Majeſty held that old 
« ſervant, as he never, either before or after, 
« promiſed another favour in writing“. 

There was a great diverſity of opinions among 
the Judges of Fouquet. Some thought him 
worthy of death ; to others he appeared ſcarce 


to deſerve diſgrace. They could find him 


guilty of no capital crime, if it be not a crime 
of that enormity, to abuſe the advantages of 
one's condition, and to laviſh money in purſuits 
of pleaſure or ambition. The Judges, being 
directed by no law with reſpect to the nature of 
the puniſhment to be inflicted on a perſon guilty 
of ſuch an abuſe, leaned to the ſide of mercy. 
By an arret, dated on the 2cth of December 
1664, he was condemned to perpetual banith- 
ment, and all his property confiſcated. The 
Miniſters were not very well pleaſed with a ſen- 


| tence that did not abſolutely deftroy an unfor- 


E 3 tunate 


Madame de Sevigne writes to her daughter, on the gth 
of March 1671, as the news of the day reſpecting the Cha- 
roſts, that they had ſold the Captaincy of the Guards, obtained 
the title of Duke, Oc. If St Simon has aſſigned the right 
cauſes of theſe tranſactions, it mult follow, that the enemies 
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Sentence a- 


of Fouquet retained their hatred againſt him for teu or twelve 


years; a thing by no means either impoſſible, or even impro- 
bable. | 5 8 
Although I believe Madame de Sevigne's date perfectly 
exact, yet I have introduced thoſe facts in this place, in or- 
der to preſerve the thread of the narrative unbroken, and to 
render it more complete; a liberty which I may ſometime: 
uſe hereafter, with facts of which the date is not a matter o. 
great importance. | 
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tunate rival, whom they ſtill dreaded. It is 
even probable, that they were not at much pains 


to conceal their ditiatistaction ; as they gave oc- 


caſion to a very bitter jarcaſm from Turenne. 
Somebody was blaming, in his preſence, the 
keenneſs of Colbert againſt Fouquet, and prai- 
ſing the moderation of le Tellier. In fact, 
ſaid he, I ſuppoſe Colbert has the ſtrongeſt 
« defire to ſee him hanged, and le Tellier the 
« greatcſt fear of his eſcaping that puniſhment.” 
They convinced ſeveral of the Judges, and 
eſpecially Phelyppeaux of Pontchartrain, of 
their diſſatisfaction with their ſentence. As 


* Phelyppcaux was poor, and they knew he 
* wiſhed to riſe, they had reckoned themſelves 


«* ſure of him; but his probity withſtood both 
* their threats and their promiſes. Fouquet, 
* from whom he had never obtained any fa- 


« your, found in him an intrepid defender. In 


* conſequence of his acting in this manner, the 
* Minifters ever after perſecuted him with im- 
* placable reſentment. He wiſhed his ſon to 
* ſucceed him as Preſident in the Chamber of 


Accounts; but that was a favour which he 


* could not obtain. And his ſon continued 
* eighteen years Counſellor to the Requeſts of 
* the Palace, without hope of advancement.” 
In this inftance, his Majeſty perhaps gratified, 
without ſharing the hatred of the Minifters. 
They repreſented to him, that the ſafety of the 
State would be endangered, if the Inſpector were 
jet at liberty, as he might communicate the ſe- 


crete. 
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crets of the State to foreigners. To obviate 
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this danger, though not a certain one, the 1663-64. 


King changed the ſentence of baniſhment into 


perpetual impriſonment ; and the unfortunate 


Fouquet was condemned to drag out a miſerable 


and ſolitary life, in the Citadel of Pignerol. The 
office of Inſpector was aboliſhed ; and Colbert, 


a man of ſtrictneſs and accuracy, being placed 
at the head of the finances, under the title of 
Comptroller-General, the gentleneſs of Fouquet 
began to be regretted. But Colbert, though 


harſh to greedy courtiers; Colbert, whoſe con- 


trated brow, piercing and ſtern look, appeared 


ſo repulſive to thoſe who approached him, -pro- 
cured to the people a remiſſion of three millions 
on the taxes. This popular act, which was 
well-timed, impreſſed the nation with a very high 
idea of his adminiftration, and obtained to 
the Monarch the thanks of his ſubjects, which 
could not but be very agreeable to a heart fo 
ſuſceptible of praiſe as his. 
Lewis's ſenſibility was, at the ſame time, af- 
feed in a different way, which gave him both 
pleaſure and uneaſineſs. He had, at length, ob- 
tained from the frail la Valliere proofs of her 


affection, the conſequences of which were be- 


ginning to publiſh her weakneſs. Far from 
glorying in her ſhame, as women in her ſitua- 
tion ſometimes do, -ſhe retired in confufion, 


from the. public eye, and confined herſelf, till 


her health was in danger, in order to avoid ſuſ- 
E 4 picion. 


1664-65. 
La Valliere 
at St Cloud, 
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Paar I. picion. The anguiſh, the remorſe, the deſpair 
1664-6;. of that fair penitent, embittered the triumph of 


her ſeducer. He was, at the ſame time, inceſ. 
ſantly haraſſed by the reproaches of his mother. 
The timid jealouſy of the young Queen, her 
languiſhing looks, and ſtifled fighs, added con- 
ſiderably to his uneaſineſs. Every thing poſſi- 
ble had been done to conceal the ſecret from 
Maria-Tereſa; ſhe had her ſuſpicions, how- 
ever; and two events, which ſoon followed, 
changed thoſe into certainty. 

In one la Valliere was perſonally concerned. 
Either vexation at ſome attention which Lewis 


had accidentally paid to others, or a more than 
ordinary degree of ſerupuloſity, with reſpect to 
her own connection with him, induced her to 


retire, one day, from Court, and ſhut herſelf up 
in a convent at St Cloud. The King was no 


ſooner apprized of this, than, without liſtening. 
to the remonſtrances of his mother, he mounted 
the firſt horſe he could find, and rode, full gal- 


lop, after his miſtreſs He made the gates be 


opened to him, talked with her, prevailed with 


her to change her reſolution, and brought her 
off with him. La Valliere, who, even in her 
moſt criminal moments, never forgot that ſhe 
was incurring guilt, and hoped always to make 


atonement by repentance, turning as ſhe went 
out, ſaid to the nun who opened the gate, with 


her eyes ſwimming in tears, and heaving a ſigh, 
Adieu, fiſter, you ſhall ſoon ſee me again.“ 
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The other event was of a more complex na- Paar I. 


ture, and occaſioned a great deal of diſturbance. 1664-5 5. 


The King ſtill mixed chiefly in the circle of rue torged 


company about Madame and the Counteſs of *r. 


Soiſſons, which was compoled of all that was 
moſt gallant about Court. Among the gentle- 
men were the Count de Guiche, fon to Marſhal 
Grammont, and du Bec-Crepin, Marquis de 
Vardes ; the former attached to Madame, the 
latter to the Counteſs de Soiſſons; and both 


ladies were ſaid to make due returns to the aſſi- 


duities of their lovers. Lewis was always hap- 
py in that ſociety ; but he appeared ſeldomer 
in it from the time when la Valliere began to 


live in a retired way, and kept him much about 


her. Thoſe ladies were piqued at finding her 


detach the King from them, and reſolved to 


deprive her of his company, in their turn. To 
effect this, they contrived to let the young Queen 


know the infidelity of her huſband. They 
ſuppoſed that ſhe would not fail to complain to 


the Queen-Mother; and that both together 
would attack the King ;—who, to obtain peace, 


muſt either ſend back la Valliere to the con- 


vent; or the lady, aſhamed of exciting diſcord 
in the Royal Family, and impatient of the mor- 
tifications to which ſhe would be expoſed, might 


perhaps retire of herſelf, and leave the King to 


return to them. 

To accompliſh this ſcheme, ſo ſhrewdly con- 
trived, the Marquis de Vardes forged a letter 
from the King of Spain to his daughter; the 

N Count 
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Count de Guiche tranſlated. it into Spaniſh ; the 
Counteſs ſupplied a cover from a letter that had 


actually come from Spain, and which ſhe had 


picked up on purpoſe, in the Queen's apart. 
ment; and likewiſe engaged to diſpoſe of the 
letter ſo, that it muſt unavoidably fall into her 
Majeſty's hands. But, whether their meaſures 
were ill concerted, or by ſome unforeſeen ac- 
cident, the packet was found by Molina, firft 
woman of the Queen's bed-chamber. Surpriſed 


at finding ſuch a packet unopened, in ſuch a | 


place, ſhe examined it, thought ſhe could di- 
ſtinguiſh the addreſs and ſeal to be counterfeit- 
ed, and, ſuſpecting that it might contain ſome 


dangerous ſecret, carried it to the King, inſtead | 


of ſhewing it to her miſtreſs. - 
We may gueſs at the aſtoniſhment of the King. 


He firſt reflected by himſelf, who, of all his Court, 


could be guilty of ſo raſh an action. Not being 
able to fix on any particular perſon, he applied 


to Vardes, a man of ſhrewdneſs and penetration, 


whom he honoured with his confidence, and ſet 
about examining the affair anew with him. The 
lover of the Counteſs of Soiſſons, as had been 
preconcerted, heſitated at firſt, but at laſt con- 
feſſed that his ſuſpicions fell on Madame de 
Navailles, lady of honour to the Queen, who 
was ftill out of favour with the Counteſs. * Re- 


collect, ſaid his perfidious confident to the 
King, how that woman has always ſet herſelf 
in oppoſition to your Majeſty's wiſhes and 


* inclinations. Have not you An her affect 


LE * 


puniſhed. A good underſtanding ſeldom ſub- 
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a ſingular attachment to the Queen? When 
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her Majeſty is in low ſpirits, the Queen-Mo- 1664-65 


ther and ſhe, with an air of compaſſion, ſeem, 
as if miſerably impatient of their ſecret, 
to invite her to unburthen her heart, by 
unfolding to him the ſubject of her griets. 
I muſt even acknowledge to your Majeſty, that 
when the Counteſs, by your dei, lately ſpoke 


Madame de la Valliere, ſhe found her better 


informed on that affair, than ſhe expected. 
From whom could ſhe get that information, 
but from her lady of honour, who never leayes 


her? And who could procure the cover, but 


ſhe who has daily and conſtant acceſs to her 
* miſtreſs's apartment? With reſpect to the let- 


* 
* 
£ 
« 
6 
6 
6 
to the Qucen, to make her eaſy concerning 
4 
« 
* 
6 
4 
6 
4 
* ter; nothing is eaſier than to get ſome perſon 


__ © acquainted with Spaniſh, to compote or tranſ- 


late it: there are enow of perſons about 
Court qualified for that.“ The King, who 
{till retained ſome reſentment againſt Madame 


de Navailles, was perſuaded, without much dif- 


ficulty, and made no delay to inſlict the puniſh- 
ment which he thought ſhe deſerved. Lend- 
ng a deaf ear to the entreaties of his mother, 
whom he took to be either deceived by her, 
or even in connivance with her, he deprived 
the Duke and Dutcheſs of Navailles of all 
their employments, and diſmiſſed them to their 


eſtates. 


But this piece of verfidy was not long un- 


fiſts 


Puniſhment 
of the for- 
gers. 
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Paar I. fiſts long among the unprincipled. A great many 
1664-6 5. intrigues were formed in that Society. Madame 


ſhewed extraordinary kindneſs to the Count de 
Guiche. Means were uſed to awake the jealouſy 
of Monſieur ; for he would not, otherwiſe, have 


become jealous. He infiſted that his pretended 


rival ſhould be obliged to leave the kingdom. 
In his abſence, Vardes, whom he had employed 


to take care of his intereſts with Madame, 


thought of pleading for himſelf; but the lady 


would not liſten. Piqued at finding himſelf 


ſlighted, he behaved diſreſpectfully to the Prin- 
ceſs; and ſhe complained to the King, who ſent 
him to the Baſtille. The Counteſs of Soiſſons 
was highly diſobliged at Madame for depriving 


her of a man of whoſe company ſhe was fond, 
and, when he obtained his liberty, encouraged 
him to inſult the Princeſs a ſecond time. In 
the meantime, falſe or exaggerated reports were 
_ circulated, which excited new ſuſpicions in Mon- 


fieur, and cauſed him to infiſt that the Count 
ſhould be again ſent into baniſhment. The 
Chevalierde Lorraine, the audacious favourite of 
that Prince, was, in his turn, baniſhed, at the re- 
queſt of Henrietta; and at length, her huſband 


conſented to the return of the Count, on con- 
dition that ſhe ſhould not oppoſe the return of 


the Chevalier. Madame de la Fayette has 
wrought theſe intrigues into a very intricate ſort 
of romance ; which is wound up in the follow- 


ing manner. Madame, becoming impatient of 
the malicious tales propagated againſt her, by 


Vardes 
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Vardes and the Counteſs, which continually ſet Far I. 
her huſband at variance with her, and en- 1664-65. 


| raged at their inſolent behaviour, at length de- 
termined, happen what might, to explain to the 


King the whole affair of the letter. Lewis for- 
gave her for her frankneſs. The Count de 
Guiche, who had been drawn into the affair by 


the influence of Madame, got off for five years 


baniſhment, a ſpecies of puniſhment now familiar 


to him: the Counteſs of Soiſſons, notwithſtand- 
ing the old friendſhip between her and the 


King, received orders never again to ſhew her- 


ſelf at Court,—a ſevere puniſhment to the Go- 


verneſs of the Queen's Houſehold. But Vardes, 
the perfidious Vardes, who was elder, and had 
more ſenſe than his accomplices, who, inſtead 
of joining them in ſuch a piece of folly, ſhould 


have endeavoured to bring them back to reaſon, 


who had been the principal actor in the buſi- 


neſs, who had abuſed the confidence of his So- 


vereign, and cauſed the puniſhment which he 


| himſelf deſerved, to fall upon the innocent, was 


thrown into a dungeon 1n the Citadel of Mont- 
pellier, and after being long detained there, at 
laſt baniſhed for life. 


The King did not, however, recal the Duke 


and Dutcheſs of Navailles; although his mother 


begged that favour of him, on her death-bed. He 


ſatisfied himſelf with naming the Duke Gover- 


nor of the diſtri of Aunis, Rochelle, and Brou- 
age; and ſome years after, created him Mar- 
T- ſnal 
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Paxr I. ſhal of France, without his expecting or aſking 
that honour. | 


— 
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Chaadeni- 
er. 


The Marquis de Chandenier, eldeſt branch of 


the Houſe of Rochechouart, and nephew to the 
Cardinal de Rochefoucault, who was diſgraced 
under Mazarine, likewiſe obtained from the 
juſtice of Lewis, without ſolicitation, a mitiga- 
tion of the hardſhips to which he had been ſub- 


6 


C. 


jetted. He was one of the four Captains of 
the Guards; a haughty, punctilious, brave, in- 
telligent man. Theſe qualities rendered him 


obnoxious to the Cardinal; and, on a certain 
occaſion, when the privileges of the Captains 
were attacked, though the three others ſtood 


forward in defence of their rights, as well as 
he, none but he was ordered to give up his 


poſt, and receive a ſum of money, which was 


arbitrarily named as the price. He refuſed to 
do either; but the Duke de Noailles was, 
notwithſtanding, inſtalled in his room, the 

money conſigned in the hands of a notary, and 
he ſummoned to give in his reſignation, and 
retire. As he was poor, it was hoped that ne- 


ceſſity might overcome what was called his 
obſtinacy. After the Court had in vain ex- 


pected this for ſome months, he was ſent pri- 


ſoner to the Caſtle of Loches, and maintained 


5 


there, as a criminal, at the King's expence. 
His whole revenue was at the ſame time ar- 
reſted, that he might be obliged to have re- 


courſe to the money that had been conſigned 


as the price of his poſt. But the Court were miſ- 


© taken. 
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allowance, with what the citizens of Loches 1664-65. 


«ſent him for dinner and ſupper, in a ſmall pot, 

* which went regularly the round of the city. 

He never once complained or demanded either 
* his eſtate or his liberty. Near two years paſ- 
« ſed thus away; when, at laſt, the Court, a- 
* ſhamed of ſo unmerited an act of oppreſſion, 
and ſtill more of being overcome by his in- 
« vincible firmneſs, reſtored his revenues, and 
changed his impriſonment into baniſhment, 
* where he remained for many years, and ſtill 
« without making any requeſt. The ſame ſen- 
«© timent of ſhame which had made his enemies 
© releaſe him from priſon, made them alſo recal 


him from exile. He obtained permiſſion to 


return to Paris; where he lived as a Chriſtian 
and a Philoſopher; aſſociating only with a 


very few friends. I have often beheld him 


&« with great reſpec,” ſays St Simon, © in a very 
« ſimple, but elegant retreat, which he had 
« formed for himſelf, at St Genevieve; where 
e he ſpent the laſt years of his life, in the 
« moſt -pious manner. Advantage was taken 


of his religious turn of mind, to move 
his ſcruples with reſpect to the payment of 


his debts; as, to enable him to diſcharge them, 


“he had only to take up the price of his poſt. 
He at laſt agreed to do that, and even to fee 


* M. de Noailles, to whom he had imputed, 
„perhaps, undeſervedly, part of his ſufferings. 
He died at a great age, in the retreat which 

| Ro 
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« he had choſen, and at a diſtance from the 
« world, which was well known to him “.“ 
Had kings none about them but men of vir- 
tue, even though that virtue were obſtinately 
rigid, and knew their worth; they would be leſs 


frequently expoſed to thoſe perplexities that 
ſurround the throne, and continually haraſs 


them. It is remarked, that, after the affair of 
the letter, Lewis, having been deceived by thoſe 
whom he had honoured with his moſt intimate 


friendſhip, became extremely ſuſpicious, would 
ſcarce give credit to any man's integrity, and 


was particularly jealous of ſuch characters as 


were remarkable for ſound ſenſe, or elevation of 
mind. * Men of high ſenſibility and folid un- 


* derftandings,' ſays St Simon, who felt for 


their own honour, and inſiſted on being treat- 


ed with reſpect, became particularly ſuſpicious 


to him. He could not bear with ſuch quali- 
ties, not only in his courtiers, but even in his 


generals and miniſters, to whom they are in- 
« diſpenſably requiſite.” 

* He now added new importance to the com- 
* manding air which nature had beſtowed on 


him; yet, without laying aſide any part of 


* his politeneſs, which he derived from his mo- 
* ther, and which was always rather in the ex- 
* treme; he no longer lived in terms of fami- 


© laarity with any but ſuch as had acquired a 
* kind of influence over him by age, and long 


habit; 


* — mentions W 1677, as the period at 
which Chandenier received this money, 
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habit; whom he had not choſen nor advanced 
« himſelf, but found in the places in which they 
« ftill remained. It was likewiſe neceſſary, that 
their abilities ſhould be ſuch as he needed not 
to fear. Such was Vivonne, firſt Gentleman of 


ing without malice or miſchief, ſkilled in the 
arts of exciting merriment, and ready to enter 


into them with a good grace. Crequi, alſo a 


Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, whole life was 
totally devoted to pleaſure, good cheer, and 
deep play, was another whoſe character in- 
* duced the King to admit him into his fami- 


liarity. Du Lude, another firſt Gentleman of 


© the Bed-chamber, whoſe attention to faſhion, 
« finical manners, gallantry, and fondneſs for 
the chace, rendered as little formidable as the 
two former, was alſo admitted into his Majeſty's 
intimacy. Lewis lived on an eaſy footing 
«* with them and a few others of ſimilar charac- 


except the Duke de la Rochefoucault, ſon to 
the Frondeur of that name, for whom he always 
* diſcovered peculiar eſteem and friendſhip#®.” 

He felt alſo a fort of fond prepoſſeſſion, not 
to give it any other name, for Peguilin, who 
became afterwards Duke of Lauzun. He 
* was,” ſays St Simon, who is fond of drawing 
portraits with contradictory features, he was a 


a * * 


little fair man, of a good figure, a dignified 


aſpect, and conſiderable abilities; but his fea- 
Vol. I. F 5 mes 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 7, &c. 


his Bed- chamber, a man of wit, and entertain- 


ters. But, he had no favourite; at leaſt, if we 
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* fooliſhly ambitious, capricious and whimſical, 
« envious of every body, ever diſcontent, illi- 
terate, deſtitute of mental accompliſhments, 


naturally ſour, unſocial and rude, yet a man 


of great dignity of manners; naturally miſ- 


when ſtimulated by jealouſy ; always a faith- 
ful friend to thoſe with whom he formed {ſuch 
an intimacy, who were, however, but very few; 
ready to do unfriendly offices even to perſons 
indifferent to him; dexterous at marking 
* faults, and pointing out ridiculous qualities; a 
* mercileſs rallier ; eminently and raſhly brave; 
a lucky courtier, as things turned out; inſo- 


o 
« chievous in his diſpoſitions, and ſtill more ſo 
= 


_ © lently haughty, yet mean, even to ſervility ; 


Lauzun and 
Monaco. 


and, in ſhort, to give ſuch a character of him, 
in three words, as his actions ſufficiently juſti- 
« fy,—the braveſt, the moſt artful, and the moſt 
malicious of men. . 

Peguilin, deſcended from a good family in 
Gaſcony, but not much richer than is uſual 
for younger brothers from that province, was 
* brought to Court by Marſhal de Grammont, 


his father's couſin- german. That nobleman 


* was then in the higheſt eſtimation at Court; 
* he enjoyed the intimate confidence of the 
* Queen-Mother and Cardinal Mazarine, and 
* had a regiment of guards, with the Survivor- 


_ © ſhip, for his ſon, the Count de Guiche. The 


Count, at that time the flower of the young 
* nobility, the favourite of the ladies, and the 
* foremoſt 
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to that lady, and the company who aſſembled 
about her. Peguilin, in a ſhort time, inti- 
nuated himſelf fo effectually into the good 
graces of the King, that he gave him his own 


* 


regiment of dragoons, immediately after it 


Marſhal ; and at laſt created, on purpoſe for 

him, 1 oftice of Colonel General cf the dra- 
« goons.” 88 

His firſt effort in gallantry diſtinguiſhed him 
as the rival of the King. Let not this rivalſhip 
ſurpriſe the reader, as if ſome extraordinary ad- 
venture were coming forward. In gallantry, 
the adventures of Monarchs and thoſe of their 
ſubjects, nearly reſemble each other. The young 
Peguilin, falling in love with his couſin, Ma- 
dame de Monaco, daughter of Marſhal de Gram- 
mont, was kindly enough treated by the lady 
of his affections. She was equally kind to Lewis 
XIV. Her couſin ſuſpected the intimacy be- 
tween his miſtreſs and the Monarch, and ſpared 
no pains to verify his ſuſpicions. The young 
Gaſcon gave a chamber-maid three thoutand 


6 
« 
was formed; ſoon after, made him Cumnp 
6 
= 


piſtoles, to induce her to ſatisfy his curioſity and 
reſentment. By her directions, he, at a proper 


time, went to a ſecret door, leading into Ma- 
dame de Monaco's bed-chamber, where, finding 
the key, he locked the door, and threw it away. 


Then concealing himſelf within fight of the 


door, he ſaw the King, in a ſhort time, approach, 


led by Bontemps, and enjoycd his embarraſs- 


F 2 Tent 
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foremoſt in the good graces of the King and Pazr J. 
the Counteſs of Soiffons, introduced his couſin 1664-65. 
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for it, the ineffectual attempts of the lady to ad- 


mit him, their converſation through the door, 
in which they bewailed the unlucky accident, 


their conjectures, their diſappointment; and at 
laſt their adieus, which were not juſt ſuch as 
they had promiſed themſelves. Some days after, 
Lauzun happened to meet with Madame de Mo- 


naco, at St Cloud, ſeated beſide Madame on 


the floor, becauſe it was hot, and leaning with 


the back of her hand upon the ground. He 


and throwing himſelf round, eſcaped a fall. It 


3665-656. 


Death of 
the Queen- 
Mother, 


paſſed with a ſpring, and going backwards and 
forwards among all the ladies, turned ſo dexter- 
ouſly as to pitch his heel upon his couſin's hand, 


gave her exceſſive pain. But, though ſhe ſaw 
well enough that it was done on purpoſe, ſhe, 
like a woman of prudence and experience, ſaid 
nothing ; fearing that were ſhe to make a noiſe 
about the matter, it might occaſion ſome diſ- 
agreeable enquiries _ 

In the year 1666, the King and the Court loſt 


Anne of Auſtria, a woman, whoſe influence was 


{till much needed to reſtrain the imprudent le- 


vity of the youth within the bounds of decorum. 


She died on the 20th of January. Her health 
had begun to change three years before. A 


vicious humour, after circulating for a while 
through her veins, at laſt fixed in her breaſt, 


and produced a cancer. This diſorder, fo diſtreſ- 


ling by the acute pains attending it, by the pain- 


ful remedies applied to remove it, and by the in- 
tection 
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fection which it produces, was terrible to the 
Queen, who, as ſhe was exceedingly fond of a- 
greeable odours, had an exceſſive averſion to bad 
ſmells. She had alſo a ſingular delicacy, with 
reſpect to the objects of touch. She could ſcarce 
find lawn fine enough for her ſhifts and ſheets. 
Cardinal Mazarine told her pleaſantly on this 
head, That, if ſhe were damned, her puniſh- 
ment in the other world, would be to lie on 
+ Holland ſheets. 
She had experienced many viciſſitudes in the 
courſe of her life. She had, at ſome times, been 
ſo tormented by an imperious miniſter, as to be- 


come an object of compaſſion to the people; at 


other times, treated indecently by the faction 
and mutiny of the people. Though ſuch uſage 
might have been expected to alienate her heart 
from the French nation; yet ſhe entered into the 
war with Spain as heartily as if France, not 
Spain, had been her native country; and ſhe had 
at laſt the ſatisfaction to ſee the nation unde- 
ceived in her favour, and doing juſtice to her 
great qualities. 
Anne of Auſtria ſpent the laſt years of her life 
in the calm enjoyments of virtue, wholly occupi- 
ed in doing and promoting good. Her alms, 
eſpecially, were very liberally dealt. During her 
illneſs, ſhe exhibited the moſt exemplary pa- 
| tience. Thoſe about her ſaw no other marks of 
her being in pain, but involuntary motion; and 
her countenance continued always marked with a 
{mile of benevolence. She performed the duties of 
F 3 religion 
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Paar I. religion with a degree of fervent piety that edi- 
1665-66. fied the whole Court. The King, the Queen, 


Monſieur, and Madame, were conſtantly with her 
during her illneſs; and to the laſt moments of 
her lite, ſhe continued to ſhew, by looks of ten- 
derneſs, how much ſhe was pleaſed with their 
aſſiduity. The tears of her children yielded her 
conſolation. She expreſſed no delire to live, 
but for their ſakes; and ſhewed that the pomp 
of royalty was not what ihe felt the moſt pain to 
part with. What lignifies a crown to a perſon 
ſtretched on a death-bed ? 

The King lamented his loſs with unfeigned 
ſorrow ; and he had truly reaſon to do ſo. Ne- 
ver was a woman more aſſiduous in diſcharging 


the duties of a mother. Notwithſtanding the 


troubles which the civil wars gave her, during 
the infancy of her ſon, ſhe never devolved upon 
others any thing that ſhe could do about him 


herſelf. She aſſiſted in giving him his firſt le.. 


ſons, mingled with them particular inſtructions, 
and watched anxiouſly to keep him at a di- 
ſtance from all ſuch perſons as might infect him 


with vicious habits &. Reboulet relates, that ſhe 


found great difficulty in correcting his propenſi- 


ty to ſwearing T. She took no leſs pains to 


make him lay afide that dryneſs, as ſhe called it, 
which 
* Swearing, fays Madame, in her Fragments, was once 


very prevalent at Court. The late King put a ſtop to it, 
He abhorred the prattice. Fragments, t. 7. p. 77. 


+ Reboulet, t. 3. p. 3617. 
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which he had of his father; and ſhe ſucceeded, 
if not ſo tar as to communicate to him that 
gentleneſs of character, and thoſe pleaſing man- 
ners which ſhe poſſeſſed in a more eminent de- 
gree than any other perſon of her ſex, yet, at 
leaſt, ſo as to communicate to him that enchant- 
ing politeneſs which rendered him, when he 
pleaſed, the moſt amiable of monarchs ; inſpiring 


him, at the ſame time, with noble and elevated 


ſentiments, ſhe preſerved him from being daz- 
zled by the luſtre of the crown. She engraved 
deeply on his heart a ſincere reſpect for reli- 
gion, which he always continued to revere, even 
when his conduct was the moſt inconſiſtent with 
its precepts. Happy ! had ſhe been able to mo- 
derate his extravagant love, which increaſed as 
he advanced in lite, and led him into errors 
worſe than thoſe of which he had been at firſt 


E _ guilty ! 


While Lewis bewailed the loſs of his mother, 
love wiped away his tears, prepared new at- 
fiction to his ſpouſe, and at the fame time 
avenged her of la Valliere. She was no longer 
the timid maid, aſhamed of appearing in 
public, who thought that every eye which 


was turned upon her, viewed her with a look of 


reproach. Not ſo much indeed to gratify her- 


ſelf, as in obedience to her lover, and out of 
tenderneſs for her children, ſhe had accepted the 


title of Dutcheſs, with the rank and honours 


annexed to it. Mademoiſelle de Blois, and 


M. de Vermandois were brought up in public, 
F 4 under 
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Paar I. under her eye. She belonged to the Queen's 


1666-50. Court; and, either through imprudence or pal- 


ſion, never treated that Princeſs with becoming 


reſpet. Mademoiſelle relates, that the Queen, 
following the King on a journey towards the 
frontiers, had forbidden any perſon to go be- 


« fore her, in order that ſhe might have the 


« pleaſure of coming firſt up with her huſband. 
In coatempt of that order, la Valliere with- 
drew from the line behind the Queen, and 
made her carriage croſs the fields, that ſhe 


might get to his Majeſty before her. Maria- 
+ Terefa, enraged in the higheſt degree at this 


« infolence, was for topping her.“ But her at- 
tendants laid the conſequences of that ſtep be- 
fore her, and pacified her, by blaming the fa- 


vourite, as ſhe deſerved. ©* For my part,“ faid 


one lady, * God keep me from becoming mi- 
« ſtreſs to his Majeſty. If I were ſo untortu- 


nate, I ſhould never have the effrontery to ap- 


« pear in the preſence of his Queen.” And this 
lady, who expreſſed herſelf thus, in preſence of 


the Queen, and of Mademoiſelle, who repeats 


her words, was Madame. de Monteſpan. 


It 1s not impoſſible, that ſhe ſpoke what ſhe 


then actually thought, without hypocriſy. St 


Simon relates, that ſhe warned her huſband 


* when ſhe obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of the 


+ King's paſſion for her; aſſured him, that an 


entertainment which his Majeſty was going to 
* give, was on her account; and entreated 
him, with the utmoſt earneſineſs, to carry her 
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to his eſtate in Guienne, and leave her there, 
« till the King ſhould have forgotten her.“ Ma- 
dame de Caylus neither denies nor confirms this 
ſtory of Madame de Monteſpan's confidence in 
her huſhand. She only ſays, that had he 

« but carried off his wife, the King, however 
much in love with her, would not have ven- 
« tured, in the infancy of his paſſion, to inter- 


* poſe his authority, in order to detain her at 


* 


Court. But the huſband, far from making 
uſe of his authority to prevent conſequences, 
thought only how he might beſt improve the 
incident to his advantage; and the reaſon of 
the diſſatisfaction and reſentment which he 
$* afterwards ſhewed, was his being diſappointed 


* 


of the favours which he had promiſed himſelf 


from the King.” The only concluſion that 
can be drawn from a compariſon of theſe two 
accounts, is, that if Madame de Monteſpan 
made any efforts to maintain her virtue, they 
were neither very vigorous nor of long dura- 
tion. 3 

She was daughter to the Duke de Mortemart, 


and her maiden name was Mademoiſelle de 


Tonnay-Charente. The Marquis de Monteſ- 
pan, her huſband, by his intereſt with Monſieur, 


obtained for his wife the place of a Lady of the 
Palace. She was ſome time at Court before 
* either her beauty, though faultleſsly perfect, 
or her wit, attracted the King's notice. Yet 
* it was almoſt impoſſible to have more wit, 
* more exquiſite politeneſs, more happy ex- 

« preſſions, 
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« prefſions, or greater juſtneſs and delicacy of 


« the Mortemarts, was indeed a proverbial ex- 
« preſſion about Court, becauſe the whole fami- 


Illy were remarkable for the felicity of their 


language.“ She reſembled her father, who 
was a man of pleaſure, more than her mother, 
who was a devotee, and rather diſagreeable in 
her temper. Madame de Caylus relates, that 
her huſband, wearied out with her inceſſant 
remonſtrances againſt his conduct, gave her, 
one day, a reproof very applicable to ſuch la- 
dies as, like her, have the misfortune to com- 
municate to devotion a forbidding aſpect. She 
was ſcolding him for diverting himſelf with 


ſome friends, whom ſhe called a ſet of devils. 


My devils, Madam, replied he, are much 
better tempered than your good angel.” 
Madame de Monteſpan formed a habit of 
ſpending the evening with the Queen, when ſhe 
was waiting on the King. He got inſenſibly 
into the practice of chatting with her, when he 
came in. She was of a quick wit, and fatirical, 
told a ſtory agreeably, and excelled in mimicry. 
Such talents are dangerous, but enliven con- 
verſation. It was for ſome time thought, that 


it was only to be entertained with the diſplay of 
theſe powers, his Majeſty ſought her company. 


The Queen was entertained with it, and had 


not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of any thing elſe, as Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan had always ſhewn the ſtricteſt 


virtue, and uſed even to accompany her Maje- 


ſty 
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ſty in her devotions. But the malicious public 
judged otherwiſe. 

It was obſerved,” ſays Mademoiſelle, that 
the King had aligned her the apartment of 
Madame de Montauſier, which was nearly ad- 


„joining to his own; that ſhe often quitted 


the Queen when at play or walking, and re- 


tired to her chamber; and that the King uſed 


always to diſappear about the ſame time, and 


« retire to his.“ No doubt la Vallierc was not 


among the laſt to take notice of this conduct. 


It is not known whether ſne complained of it. 


But if ſhe formed any ſchemes of revenge, they 


were directed only againſt herſelf. She again 


retired from Court, and ſhut herſelf up among 


the nuns of the convent of St Mary, at Chaillot. 


Lewis did not now follow her himſelf, as when 
ſhe retired to St Cloud. He ſent Colbert and 
Lauzun : Colbert, he imagined, would have in- 
fluence with her, becaule her children had been 


intruſted to his care; and Lauzun, becauſe he 
excelled in the arts of perſuaſion. They ſuc- 


ceeded, and brought her back. La Vallierc 
reſumed the chains of which ſhe began to feel 
the weight, though ſhe could not yet reſolve to 


hate them, and continued to drag out a diſ- 


agreeable life, till at laſt, by a generous effort, 
ſhe broke from her confinement, and bade a 

laſting adieu to the Court. 5 
Theſe intrigues paſſed at St Germain, where 
the King lived, at Verſailles which he built, 
and in the courſe of his journeys to the fron- 
tiers 
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tiers of Flanders. He was called thither by 


1666-70 -o. the war which he had undertaken againſt Spain, 


s on this occaſion with gratitude.” 


in conſequence of having demanded ſeveral 
large fiefs in the Low Countries, as an inheri- 
tance, the full right to which had devolved up- 
on the Queen, his wife, by the death of Phi- 
lip IV. her father. 
perſiſted in refuſing this claim ; and Lewis, in 
the ſpace of two years, conquered all thoſe 
countries, and annexed them for ever to his 


Crown. 


The moſt remarkable event of this war, was 


the ſiege of Lille, at which the King aſſiſted ii. 


perſon. Count de Brouai, the Governor, ſent 
to aſk which was his quarter of the camp, that 
he might not lower his guns upon it. Every 
where, replied the King. He expoſed him- 
* {elf to a great deal of danger. One of his 
pages was killed behind him in a trench. A 
« ſoldier, ſeeing him in that dangerous ſituation, 
« ſeized him in his arms, and carried him back- 


ward, ſaying, Is that your place? Old 


Charoſt, thinking he obſerved him heſitate, as 
if he were going to retire, took off his hat, 


* which was ornamented with feathers, and too 


remarkable, and putting his own on his Ma- 
« jeſty's head, leaned towards his ear, and ſaid, 
“Sire, the wine is filled out, it muſt be drunk.“ 
The King underſtood him, remained in the 
trench, and ever after remembered his conduct 


The Council of Madrid 


The | 
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The Governor, knowing that there was no 
ice in the camp, ſent ſome every day to the 
King. His Majeſty ſaid once to the gentleman 
who brought that preſent, * Aſk the Gover- 
nor to ſend me a little more.” Sire,“ replied 
the Spaniard gravely, * he is frugal of it, be- 
* cauſe he hopes the ſiege will be of long con- 
tinuance, and fears that he may become un- 
able to ſupply your Majeſty.” With this he 
made his reſpects, and was returning, when 
Charoſt cried to him, Tell M. de Brouai not 
to do like the Governor of Douai, who ſur- 
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rendered like a poltroon.“ Are you mad, 


Charoſt?' interrupted the King. How, Sire?“ 
returned he, the Count de Brouai is my cou- 
fin. ; 


It appears, that we are indebted to the Spa- 


niards for thoſe refinements of politeneſs which 


were never once thought of in France during the © 


civil wars. Marſhal de Grammont relates, that 
at the ſiege of Lerida, the Governor, Don An- 
tonio Briz *, a man equally eminent for valour 
and military experience, and of the higheſt po- 
liteneſs, ſent, every morning, ice and lemonade 
to the Prince of Conde; and, after the moſt 
vigorous ſallies, we never failed to ſee two 
{mall mules of the Governor's, approach from 
the fortifications, bearing ices and cinnamon- 
* water, to refreſh us after the fatigues of the 


a 


- 


- 


day.“ This war, begun in the year 1666, was 


terminated 


*The Count de Grammont calls him Don Gregory 
Brice. 
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terminated in 1668, by the glorious treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 


-9, In the year 1669, the Duke de Mazarine re- 
The Duke 


tired from Court. St Simon has thought fit to 


commemorate this event.; and I ſhall follow 


his example. Such fingular characters are ſel- 
dom to be met with. I have ſeen him,“ ſays 
our author *; he was a big fat man, whoſe 


appearance indicated him to be a man of wit; 


and I have indeed been told by thoſe who 
« lived with him, that he had a great deal of 


wit, and that of the moſt agreeable kind. He 


was a very entertaining companion, exceeding- 
ly well informed, a man of taſte, magnificent, 
brave, affable, and polite ; he enjoyed the fa- 
* miliar intimacy of the King, who always re- 
«* tained an affection for him, and continued to 
give him proofs of it, though he deſerved to 
de more than forgotten. 
As ſon to Marſhal de la Meilleraie, he fivc- MO 
ceeded to a very conſiderable fortune of his 
* own. And Cardinal Mazarine choſe him for 
* a huſband to Hortenſia, the handſomeſt of his 
nieces, and for heir of his name and fortune. 
His father, a man of merit, though an inti- 
mate friend of the Cardinal's, long refuſed to 
agree to this marriage. He was afraid, he 
ſaid, that ſuch enormous wealth might cruſh 
his family. The ſon was poſſeſſed of eight 
and twenty millions of livres+, to which were 
added the Governments of Brittany, Nantz, 
FHreſt, 

* St Simon, t. 2. p. 40. 

+ L. 1,166,666 Sterling. 
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* Breſt, Fort-Lewis, St Malo, Alſace, Breſack, 
« Befort, with the great Bailiwick of Haguenau, 
« which alone afforded yearly thirty thouſand 
« livres*, beſides the Government of Vincennes, 


and the office of Grand Maſter of Artillery. 


He was made a Lieutenant- general as early as 
the year 1654, and might have become, in 
due time, a Marſhal of France. But piety, 
though ſo valuable a qualification, and ſo ne- 
« ceſſary to communicate value to all others, by 
* warping his inind, ſpoiled all the talents which 


© he had received trom nature, and rendered 


« uſeleſs all the ady antages conferred on him by 
fortune. 


M. de Mazarine rendered his wiſe a ſubject 


* of ſcandal to the world. He became ridicu- 
lous and inſutferably troubleſome to the King, 
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by teazing him with his pretended viſions 


concerning his Majeſty's miſtrefſes. Having 


* retired to one of his eſtates, he there became 


ga prey to pretended ſaints and devotees, who 


« availed themſelves of his weakneſs, and ſhared 
his millions. He mutilated the fineſt ſtatues, 
and daubed over the beſt pictures in his pa- 
laces, becaule of their tendency to excite evil 
thoughts in the beholder. He aſſigned his 


* domeſtics their places by lot; in conſequence 


of which, his cook became ſteward, and ano- 
* ther was advanced from a ſtill humbler place 
* to be his ſecretary ; and this becauſe lots, in 
* his opinion, indicated the will of God. 
* He 
L. 1255. | 
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He was pleaſed when people brought actions 
at law againſt him; becauſe, in loſing a cauſc, 
he loſt what did not, in juſtice, belong to him, 
and when he gained a cauſe, his conſcience was 
then ſatisfied with his right to the diſputed 


property. He was extremely troubleſome to 


the officers on his eftates, by making them en- 
ter into minute details of particulars, and im- 


poſing abſurd commands. Of theſe, one in- 


ſtance will be enough. He forbade the mar- 
ried and the young women to milk cows on his 


domains. He wiſhed to make his daughters 


pull out their foreteeth, becauſe nature had 
given them very fine ones, and he was afraid 


that they might value themſelves too much 


upon them. 

In the latter years of his life, he was con- 
ſtantly travelling about among his ſeats ; and 
though he had not taken proper care of his 
wife when alive, he carried her body, which 
he had cauſed to be brought over from Eng- 
land, every where about with him after her 
death. At the laſt, he had nothing remaining 
but the Government of Alſace, and two or 
three other trifling places; having diſſipated 
that immenſe fortune which had excited his 
father's fears. I ſaw him, continues St Simon, 


when he was made a Knight of the Order, in 


the year 1688; after which he appeared but 
about three or four times, and at each for on- 


ly a very ſhort ſpace, in Paris, and at Court, — 


where he was always received by the King 
with 
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© with an air of friendſhip and marks of parti- Pazr I. 
— —êd 

« cular reſpect. M. de Mazarine was about 1668-70. 

« eighty years of age when he died. His death 


« 


was felt as a loſs by nobody; to ſuch a degree 


had his unhappy turn of mind obſcured his 
excellent qualities.” 


The Duke de Mazarine, when bo retired from 


Court, wiſhed to diſpoſe of his office of Grand git. 


Maſter of the Artillery. Lauzun bought it of 
him, and went to aſk it of the King ; who pro- 
miſed it, but under condition of ſecrecy, till the 
day on which the Council of the finances was to 
meet, when he would declare himſelf, In this 
affair, we may ſee tie importance ot even a ſin- 


o 


gle word, and the value of a minute, in affairs 
of importance. When the day came, Lau- 


zun went to wait on his Majeſty, in an apart- 
ment adjoining to that in which the Council 
was to meet. He found Nyert, firſt valet de 
chambre to his Majeſty, in waiting, who aſked, 
What brought him there? Lauzun, imagin- 
ing himſelf ſure of his purpoſe, thought he 


might gain Nyert to his intereſts, by letting 


him know what was about to be declared in 
his favour. Nyert complimented him upon 


Lauzun ſent 
to the Ba- 


it; and looking on his watch, as if he had 


accidentally recollected himfelf, obſerved, that 
there was yet time for him to execute a prei- 


ſing commiſſion which the King had given 


him, and which required the utmoſt expedi- 


tion. Then leaving Lauzun, and aicending a 


{mall ftair that led to the cabinet of Louvois, he 
Vol. I. . told 
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© he had learned from Lauzun. 

Louvois hated Lauzun, as the friend of hi: 
rival Colbert. He dreaded alſo his haughti- 
neſs, and the favour which he might acquire 
with the King; as the office which he was 
about to obtain, was neceſſarily connected with 
his own province of the war- department. He 
embraced Nyert, ſent him directly back to his 
poſt, and, taking up ſome papers which he 


* 


* 


LY La) «a 


and found Lauzun and Nyert together in the 
anti- chamber. Lauzun expreſſed” ſurpriſe at 
ſeeing Louvois about to enter the Council- 
chamber, and remonſtrated to him that the 
Council was not yet broke up. No matter, 
replied the Miniſter, © I have ſomething of con- 
« ſequence to communicate to his Majeſty.” 
He accordingly went in; the King came up 
to him, led him aſide to a window, and aſked 
* what he wanted. : | 

Sire, (ſaid he) I underſtand your Majeſty is 
going to declare M. de Lauzun Grand Maſter 
* ofthe Artillery, and that he expects this favour 
_ © at the breaking up of the Council. Your Ma- 
jeſty may diſpoſe of your favours as you pleaſe; 
but I think my duty requires me to repreſent 
to you, that Lauzun and I cannot poſſibly act 
“together. Your Majeſty knows him to be 
* haughty and abſolute in his temper. He will 
be diſpoſed to change every thing in the Ar- 
A tillery, without conſulting aught but his own 
+ humour. 


Aa 


is 


told that Minifter, in two or three words, what 


might uſe to introduce himſelf, left his cloſet, 
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„ humour. This office is ſo neceſſarily connect- 


ed with the war-department, that the ſervice 


cannot poſlibly be done, if there be a miſun- 
« derftanding between the Grand Maſter and 
© the Secretary of State. And the ſmalleſt diſ- 
« advantage that can poſſibly enſue is, that your 
„ Majeſty will be daily troubled with our com- 
« plaints, and continually called to decide con- 


„ cerning our mutual pretenſions againſt each 


« other.” The King, irritated to find his ſecret 
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betrayed to the perſon from whom he was 


© chiefly defirous of concealing it, conſidered for 


* a moment, then ſaid to Louvois, * The thing 


« js not yet done,” and reſumed his ſeat in the 


Council. The Council was ſoon after diſmiſ- 
« ſed, and Lauzun then preſented himſelf. The 


« King paſſed him, without faying a word. 
* Twenty times, in the courſe of the day, Lau- 


* zun preſented himſelf affectedly in the Royal 


* 


* 


laſt, Lauzun ventured to ſpeak to his Majeſty, 
in the evening, after his company had retired. 


* The King replied coldly, That cannot be 


done yet; I ſhall fee.” | 

* Some days after, Lauzun ſought a private 
* converſation with the Monarch, and after 
* ſome queſtions and replies had paſſed between 


| © them, audaciouſly challenged his Majeſty to 


« fulfil his promite. The King replied, that his 
word was no longer obligatory, as Lauzun had 
« violated the condition of ſecrecy, under which 
* his promiſe had been paſſed. Lauzun, retiring 
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preſence; but ſtill the King was ſilent. At 
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Paar I. a few ſteps, turned his back upon the King, 
1668-70. drew his ſword, broke the blade under his 


foot, and ſwore that he would never more 
ſerve a Prince, who was capable of violating 


his promiſe ſo baſely. The King had his cane 


in his hand, but threw it out of the window; 
I ſhould be ſorry,' ſaid he, © for having ſtruck 


a man of quality,” and went out. Lauzun 


vent out likewiſe, crying, like a madman, that 
he was undone ; and was in fact arreſted next 
day, and conveyed to the Baſtille. 

He was at firſt guilty of a thouſand extra- 
vagancies, ſuffered his beard to grow, and 
* talked like a perſon out of his ſenſes. When 
he becanie ſomewhat cool, he blamed himſelf 
as the ſole author of his misfortune, found 
that the King had been too indulgent, and re- 
« gretted neither the loſs of his poſt, nor of his 


„„ 


liberty, but only of his Majeſty's favour. The 
King hearing this from perſons whom he 


« eſteemed, was affected with it. The Artillery 
* had been given to the Count de Lude, who, 
to pay for it, was obliged to ſell his poſt of 


firſt Gentleman of the King's bed-chamber to 


the Duke de Gevres, Captain of the Guards. 
* His was vacant. The King made it be of- 
fered to Lauzun, in the Baſtille. The priſon- 
er, on this ſudden and unexpected alteration 


* 


of the King's ſentiments in his behalf, reco- 


vered ſo much confidence as to hope for ſome- 
thing better, and refuſe that offer. The King 
gave himſelf no concern. Guitry went to the 

| « Baſtille 
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« Baſtille to deal with his friend; and at length 
prevailed with him to have the goodneſs to ac- 
cept. He thus paſſed ſuddenly from the Ba- 
ſtille to the firſt poſt of confidence, ſaluted 


* 


cs the King, took the oath, and found himſelf 


« better eſtabliſhed at Court than ever. He 
« ſoon afforded matter of aſtoniſhment to the 
« Courtiers, by new and ſtill more extraordinary 
adventures *. 

What renders his reſtoration to the King J 
favour the more ſurpriſing, is, that Lauzun was 
on very bad terms with Madame de Monteſpan, 


then in the zenith of her power. She at leaſt 


ſhared the Monarch's heart with la Valliere. 
That was now known to all the world. None 
but the Queen ever wiſhed to doubt of it. She 


thus confides her ſentiments on the ſubject to 
Mademoiſelle. * I have a letter by the poſt, 


* informing me that the King is no longer in 
love with la Valliere, but has transferred his 
* affection to Madame de Monteſpan. I don't 


believe a ſyllable of it. The management of 


La 


the intrigue, too, is aſcribed to Madame de 
Montauſier. And great pains is taken to re- 
* preſent every thing ſo as that I may believe 
it.“ Her Majeſty ſent the letter to the King; 
and the givers of the advice, whoever they were, 
loft their aim. 

The amours of the Sovereign gave not only 
occaſion to ſuch letters, but alſo to libels, which 
G 3 | were 


* Lavzun was made Captain of the Guards in 1660. 
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The Queen. 
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The Biſlo, 
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were the more dangerous, as the agreeable ſtyle 
in which they were written, gave an air of pro- 
bability to the diſgraceful tales which they re- 
lated. The Count de Buſſi Rabutin was, in 
the year 1669, ſent to the Baſtille for writing 
the Hiſtory of the Loves of the Gauls ; where, at- 


ter being confined two years, he was baniſhed 
for life. Another libel, entitled, the Amours of 


the Royal Palace, gave great anxiety to Ma- 
dame; which was removed, however, by the 
well-timed ſervices of the Biſhop of Valence. 
We left him in the family of Conti, expoted 
to the intrigues of a powerful cabal ; againſt 
which, however, he maintained himſelf ama- 
zingly well, by means of his aſcendency over 


the mind of the Prince. He ventured to tell 


his patron uſetul truths, which rendered him 
formidable to flattcrers. Choiſy relates one in- 
ſtance, in which he ſhewed a degree of frank- 
neſs, to which Princes are very little accuſtom- 


ed. Conti, though of a figure that could not 


« well be diſguiſed, propoſed, one evening, to 
go out maſked with Vardes, the handſom- 


_ * eft man in France, and ſome others. The 


* Biſhop, his firſt Gentleman, ſenſible both that 
* his maſter would appear ridiculous, and that 
his health might ſuffer, remonſtrated that the 
* evenings were againſt him; and, beſides, that 


he would have no enjoyment of the frolic, for 
every perſon would know him. The Prince, 


* however, put on his dreſs, and was ready to ſally 
forth, when the Abbe de Roquette, an affect- 
| | | 6 ed, 
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ed, ſmooth, wheedling fellow, the model of 
« Moliere's Tartuffe, entered the room. He ad- 
dreſſed the Prince, as if he had taken him 
for the Marquis de Vardes, and begged him 
to point out the Prince. This trifling conti- 
nued for ſome time. At length, the Biſhop 
of Valence, loſing patience, ſaid, Go, M. de 
« Roquette ; be aſhamed of yourſelf; though 
„his Highneſs chuſe to divert himſelf in maſ- 
« querade, he knows well what a difference 


* 


* 


* 


oo 


„ 


« there is between his figure and that of M. de 


_« Vardes.*” This blunt apoſtrophe had the de- 
+ fired effect. The Prince put off his maſk, and 
* though he went out, returned in half an hour, 
* and went to bed.” 

Either becaule his blunt freedom became diſ- 
agreeable, or tor other reaſons, the Biſhop was 
obliged to quit the Prince of Conti's family. 
On the eſtabliſhment of Monfieur's houſehold, 

Cardinal Mazarine, who wiſhed to make ſome 

money on the occaſion, and knew that the 
Prelate had it to give, offered him the place of 
chief Almoner. The Queen even expreſſed a 
with that he would accept that office. Your 
* Majeſty does me too much honour,” ſaid he; 
but the Court of a Prince who is not a Soves 


« reign, is too tempeſtuous a ſcene. I have had 
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my difficulties with the Prince of Conti. And 


if your Majeſty leaves me to my choice, I 


* would either belong to his Majeſty, or conti- 


nue in my preſent ſituation.” The Queen did 


not take this as a refuſal. © You will think 
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© of it,” ſaid ſhe. There happened, ſome days af. 
ter, a little quarrel, ſuch as children often have, 
© between the King and his brother. Monſieur 
« diſcovered ſpirit. The Biſhop, learning the 
« particulars, waited on the Cardinal, and told 
him, My Lord, I conſidered what your Emi- 
* nence did me the honour to propoſe to me. 
« was afraid that Monheur was only a hand- 
« ſome Prince; but I ſee he has that in him of 
« which a man may be made. I am ready to 
« enter into his ſervice with all my heart.” 
He was in the place of chief Almoner to 


Monſieur, when M. de Louvois brought to 
the King, the ſatire, entitled the Amours of 


* the Royal Palace, of which the firſt copy had 
been ſent him from Holland. Madame was 
* cruelly treated in it, and her paſſion for the 


King explained at full length, and in a very 


elegant ſtyle of compoſition. The King 


thought Madame ſhould be informed of it, 


+ that ſhe might take the proper ſteps with re- 


ſpect to Monſieur, in caſe of its coming to his 
* knowledge. Henrietta was in great diſtreſs ; 
* and not knowing what to determine upon, 
* ſent to the Biſhop of Valence. I am un- 


done, (ſaid ſhe) my poor Valence” on ſee- 


ing him. Read there; read all theſe hor- 


„ rible lies, which Monſieur will be but too 
ready to believe. And, even though juſtified 


* in his opinion; how ſhall I appear before the 
„ Public:* The Prelate endeavoured to con- 
* fols her, telling ſhe might make herſelf eaſy, 
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as the circumſtances were notoriouſly falſe, 
and thus quieted her mind for that day. 
Next day, Madame ſent for him again; 
having no other perſon to whom ſhe could 
* open her mind. She was informed that he 
« was at Paris. And from Paris ſhe heard, that 
he was gone ſomewhere into the country for 
eight days. What an unſuitable ſeaſon your 


« friend takes to amuſe himſelf !' ſaid the diſ- 


* conſolate Henrietta to Madame de St Chau- 
* mont, their common confident ; *I opened my- 
« ſelf to h m on the moſt important concern I 
« have in he world. I can ipeak of it to none 


but hin.; and he abſents himſelf.” She ſought 
for him in vain, among all his friends, for 


ten days. On the eleventh he made his ap- 
* pearance, and drawing from his pockets, and 
from under his caſſock, three hundred copies 
in ſheets: © Here Madame, (ſaid he) the ſtory 


„ will never more be mentioned; bun them 


“ yourſelf.*' He informed her, that immediately 
« after leaving her, he had ſet out for Holland, 
where, for two thouſand piſtoles, he obtained 


from the bookſellers all the copies but two; 


one of which had been ſent to M. de Louvois, the 
* other to the King of England. The Biſhop kept 
one for himſel, which he once ſhewed the 
* Abbe de Choiſy; © but,” faid he, I have pro- 
“ miſed to burn it before I die.” And, no doubt, 
he did fo, obſerves the Abbé“. Madame wes 
555 « entirely 

* Therefore this cannot be the obſcene poor ſatire, with 


the title of the Princeſs, or the Amcurs of Madume, in the 
| | ſecond 
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entirely at eaſe : the King praiſed the gene- 
* rous activity of the Biſhop, but never ſpake of 
it to him.” 5 

The Prelate did not find in Monſieur the 
qualities he had expected. He wiſhed him to 
aſpire to military glory, to take a ſhare in 
political affairs, and to inſiſt with firmneſs, on 
obtaining his demands. As to military glory, 
when he found that within his reach, he did 
what was proper, at the inſtigation of his prime 
Almoner ; by whom he was well directed. In 
the ſhort war, in the Low Countries, he attended 
him occaſionally, appeared with him in the 
trenches, threw money tothe ſoldiers, and directed 
the Prince what queſtions to put to the Officers, 
and what reports to make to the King. His 
Majeſty, aſtoniſhed, one day, at the capacity of 
Monſieur, ſaid to him, in a tone expreſſive of 
pique and jealouſy ; Good God! brother, who 


© has taught you all this? What now,” (ſaid he 


on another occaſion) * who has put it into your 
* head to plague the army ſo much? The 
* Biſhop of Valence,“ anſwered he, with great 
implicity. * His advice, (replied Lewis) was 
* not exceedingly obliging to me; but far 
from bad to you'. We may gueſs what it 
was, that rendered an advice to the King's bro- 
ther to behave in war, in a manner worthy of 


his 


ſecond volume of the Hiſtory of the Loves of the Gauls, 
5 vols, 12mo, containing nothing but impure and fictitious 
intrigues. Writers who, for exactneſs ſake, read every 
thing, are ſometimes to blame. 
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his high birth and rank, diſobliging to the 


Monarch. 


The Biſhop was not more ſucceſsful in his at- 


tempts to make Monſieur diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
the councils. The Prince aſked admiſſion, met 
with a refutal, and durſt not inſiſt. As thoſe 


who give advice to the Great, are conſidered as 


pledging theinſelves, in ſome meaſure, for the 
ſucceſs of their ſchemes; Monfieur complained 
bitterly of his Prime Almoner, for making him 
expoſe himſelf to the humiliation of a refuſal. 
He was much diſpleaſed with him; he obſerved 
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with uncaſineſs, that the Prelate was always on 


bad terms with his favourite, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, and that in the diſputes: which very 


often aroſe between himſelf and Madame, the 
Biſhop always favoured her. At laſt, when the 


Chevalier, whom the favour of the huſband ren- 


dered ſometimes inſolent to the wife, was ex- 
pelled from Court, at the deſire of the Princeſs; 


the Prince then attacked the Biſnop, who was 
conſidered as Henrietta's chief adviſer, and ob- 
liged him to reſign his office, and quit the 
Family. ; 

The diſgraced Prelate bluſtered, and affected 
to bully the Prince; continuing ſtill in Paris, 
and appearing at Court in ſpite of him. Mon- 


ſieur complained to the King, who diſmiſſed the 


Biſnop to his dioceſe; and was poſſibly glad to 


find ſuch a pretence for removing to a diſtance, 


a man who might inſpire his brother with am- 
bitious defires, which be was not diſpoſed to gra- 


tify. 
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« entirely at eaſe : the King praiſed the gene- 


rous activity of the Biſhop, but never ſpake of 


it to him.” 

The Prelate did not find in Monſieur the 
qualities he had expected. He wiſhed him to 
aſpire to military glory, to take a ſhare in 
political affairs, and to inſiſt with firmneſs, on 
obtaining his demands. As to military glory, 
when he found that within his reach, he did 
what was proper, at the inſtigation of his prime 
Almoner ; by whom he was well directed. In 
the ſhort war, in the Low Countries, he attended 


him occaſionally, appeared with him in the 


trenches, threw money to the ſoldiers, and directed 


the Prince what queſtions to put to the Officers, 


and what reports to make to the King. His 


Majeſty, aſtoniſhed, one day, at the capacity of 


Monſieur, ſaid to him, in a tone expreſſive of 
pique and jealouſy ; Good God! brother, who 


has taught you all this? What now,” (ſaid he 


on another occaſion) * who has put it into your 


* head to plague the army ſo much? The 


© Biſhop of Valence,“ anſwered he, with great 
ſimplicity. <* His advice, (replied Lewis) was 
* not exceedingly obliging to me; but far 
from bad to you'. We may gueſs what it 
was, that rendered an advice to the King's bro- 


ther to behave in war, in a manner worthy of 


his 
ſecond volume of the Hiftory of the Loves of the Gauls, 


5 vols, 12mo, containing nothing but impure and fictitious 
intrigues. Writers who, for exactneſs ſake, read every 


thing, are ſometimes to blame. 
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his high birth and rank, diſobliging to the 


Monarch. 


The Biſhop was not more ſucceſsful in his at- 
tempts to make Monſieur diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
the councils. The Prince aſked admiſſion, met 
with a refuſal, and durſt not inſiſt. As thoſe 
who give advice to the Great, are conſidered as 
pledging theintelves, in ſome meaſure, for the 
ſucceſs of their ſchemes; Monfieur complained 


bitterly of his Prime Almoner, for making him 


expoſe himſelf to the humiliation of a refuſal. 
He was much diſpleaſed with him; he obſerved 
with uncaſineſs, that the Prelate was always on 
bad terms with his favourite, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, and that in the diſputes: which very 
often arole between himſelf and Madame, the 


Biſhop always favoured her. At laſt, when the 


Chevalier, whom the favour of the huſband ren- 
dered ſometimes inſolent to the wife, was ex- 
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pelled from Court, at the deſire of the Princeſs ; 


the Prince then attacked the Biſhop, who was 
conſidered as Henrietta's chief adviſer, and ob- 


liged him to reſign his office, and quit the 


Family. | 


The diſgraced Prelate bluſtered, and affected 


to bully the Prince; continuing ſtill in Paris, 


and appearing at Court in ſpite of him. Mon- 
fieur complained to the King, who diſmiſſed the 


Biſnop to his dioceſe; and was poſſibly glad to 


find ſuch a pretence for removing to a diſtance, 


a man who might inſpire his brother with am- 


bitious deſires, which he was not diſpoſed to gra- 


tify. 


* . „ ˙ • _——— — = 
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ventured, at the preſſing and repeated entreaties of 
the Princeſs; and his complaiſance coſt him dear. 


1670. 
The Bithop 
of Valence 
in priſon. 
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tify. Madame was greatly mortified at the jo 
of the Biſhop. In any perplexing ſituation, ſhe 


would have wiſhed to conſult him more imme- 
diately than ſhe could at ſuch a diſtance. But he 
was expreſsly ordered toconfine himſelf to his dio- 


ceſe, and durſt not diſobey. Once, however, he 


The Dutch were ſtruck with the deepeſt con- 
ſternation at the King's ſucceſs in the Low 
Countries. They trembled for their own ſafety, 
and ſounded the alarm through Europe. Their 
efforts produced a League: of which the power 
was ſo formidable to the King, as to induce him 
to agree to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle : which 
though glorious to France, was, however, a ſa- 


crifice. "Thoſe republicans boaſted of their ſuc- 


ceſs. Their prefles poured forth a multitude of 


ironical pieces, not a little mortifying to the va- 
The authors of thoſe pieces 


nity of Lewis. 
were not authoriſed by the States; but the 
States did not forbid or diſcourage them. The 


King was highly enraged, and reſolved to inflict - 


a ſevere and remarkable puniſhment on their in- 


ſolence. He wiſhed to break the league which 


they had formed for their defence, by drawing 
off the King of England, the principal member. 
Lewis employed to that end the ſervices of 
Madame, who was ſiſter to that King, and 


much beloved by him. The negociations of 
that Princeſs with her brother were kept a 
profound ſecret, and concealed even from her 


huſband, 
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huſband, leſt his indiſcretion might betray them, Paar I. 
— — 


and from Louvois, whoſe rude and haughty cha- 
racter rendered him diſagreeable to Madame. 

The Biſhop of Valence would have been very 
uſeful to her on that occaſion. She ſent for him. 
Choiſy ſays, that it was of purpoſe to conſult 


with him about the ſteps to be taken, in order 
to prevail with her brother to re-eſtabliſh the 


Catholic Religion in England “, whither that 


« Prelate followed her incagnito. Whatever 


* might be Madame's motives, which the Pre- 
late did not know himſelf, ſhe ſent him at laſt 
* a courier, with a letter, beginning in theſe 
words: © You no longer love me then, my poor 
« Biſhop, otherwiſe you would not refuſe me a 
« comfort which I cannot bear to want.“ Sup- 
« poſing then, what was true, that he had ob- 
* tained leave of abſence from his dioceſe, to 


wait upon her, ſhe, in the following words, 
gives him directions about meeting her. You 
will be at St Dennis on the day when the ſer- 


* 


„vice for my mother is performed. You will 
„ wait in the houſe of cook of my kitchen, who 
„ lodges there. The ſervice will be tedious. 
I ſhall be taken ill, and carried into that houſe, 
„where we will have opportunity for a con- 
ference.“ 

The Biſhop, unable to reſiſt ſo * an in- 
vitation, ſet out publicly, as if he had been go- 
ing into the Limouſin. Among the mountains 


oft 


* Boſſuet * at this in the Funeral Oration o? Hen- 
r.etta, part ſecond, p. Qt, 


1670. 
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paar I. of Auvergne, he turned from the road, diſguiſed 


1670. 


himſelf, and travelled for Paris with la Mack, 
his nephew. Unluckily, he fell ill at Gien. 


His nephew perſuaded him, though under a fe. 
vere fever, to go on to Paris, and lodged him in 


a very retired houſe, where he thought him ſuf. 
ficiently concealed *. The diſciples of Eſcula- 


pius were called in; and while he was under 


their hands, an officer of the police, with his 


archers, appeared to arreſt him, as a coiner of 


falſe money. He proteſted they were wrong, 
The officer inſiſted they were right; and the 
Biſhop was obliged to make known his real cha- 
rater. The officer made his report to the Mi- 
niſter. He was bid to return, and execute his 


orders without altercation. The officer ſaw that 


the Miniſter did not chuſe to be undeceived. 
He therefore ſeized the pretended coiner, and 
conducted him to Chatelet. 

The winding up of the comedy immediately 
followed. The Biſhop ſent to the Agents- Gene- 
ral. They told his Majeſty what they had ſeen. 


The Biſhop of Valence at Chatelet!” cried he, 


with an air of ſurpriſe, * that is impoſſible. He 
is either in his dioceſe, or in the Limoufin.' 
At laſt, however, he was convinced, and gave 
orders to bring him out. Inſtead of his dioceſe, 
he was now baniſhed to the Iſle of Jourdain ; 
where, after remaining fourteen years, he was 
well received at Court by the King and Mon- 


fieur, 


* In a ſmall ſtreet, leading to the ſtreet of St Dennis, 
weith a gold beater, in the fifth ſtory. 


> ar et <0 @ © wo. © 
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ſieur, and tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Aix, 
in which, as at Valence, he diſplayed all the ta- 
lents of an excellent Biſhop *. He always con- 
tinued to think, that Louvois, from his averſion 


to Madame, had been the author of his arreſt 


and impriſonment. It is to be obſerved, that 
the Princeſs received notice of the affair from 
the Biſhop's nephew, ſoon enough to have ſaved 
him the moſt diſagreeable part of the affront. 
With the credit which her concern in the nego- 
ciation with England muſt have infallibly given 
her at that time with the King, ſhe might ſure- 
ly have alleviated the indignity, or at leaſt have 
ſaved him from a ſecond baniſhment. But ſhe 
did not. After this inſtance,* ſays Choily, 
* let who will ſacrifice his own intereſts in the 
« ſervice of his Prince.” 

Madame ſet out with the King, who had been 
tor ſome time propoſing a journey to the coaſt 
of Picardy f. The pretext for the journey was 
to ſhew the Queen the cities which the King 


had united to the French dominions, as a part 


of her inheritance. The body of troops that 
eſcorted them might have paſled for an army, 


and were commanded by the Count de Lauzun, 
with the title of General. It was agreed, that 


the King of England ſhould invite his ſiſter, as 


ſhe was lo near, to croſs the ſea; and that ſhe 
ſhould 


© This necrotive abridged from Choiſy, and is among 
the bett of his Memoirs. 


+ Reboulet, t. 4.— Mademoiſelle, 2 6. 
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| ſhould then conclude the treaty already begun, 


for detaching England from Holland. 

The journey was rather ſplendid than pleaſant. 
The Queen ſhewed a degree of peeviſhneſs, 
which was very excuſable, as ſhe had been o- 


bliged to carry with her the Ladies la Valliere 


and Monteſpan, for whom ſhe knew the atten- 
tions of her huſband were intended, when ſeem- 


ingly directed to her. Madame was almoſt con- 


ſtantly indiſpoſed ; being ill uſed by her huſ- 
band, who could not forgive her the concealing 
from him the ſecret of the journey, which was 
now come to his knowledge, nor ſome inſtances 
of levity or imprudence, with which he was 
continually reproaching her. The beſt ſatisfied 
of the Princeſſes was Mademoiſelle, who had 
but lately returned to Court from her eſtates in 


the country, to which ſhe had been ordered to 


retire, for not only refuſing the King of Portu- 
gal, but even boaſting of the refuſal. She en- 
joyed the company of a man, whom her heart 
preferred to a Crown *. This ſucceſsful lover 
is known to have been the Count de Lauzun. 
His command afforded him frequent opportuni- 
ties of appearing before her; in which ſhe paid 
him ſuch flattering attention, as fully convinced 
him 

* I faw, in the year 1 544, a full. length portrait of this 
Princeſs, over a chimney, in the caſtle et the town of Eu. 


Near her was a Cup:d, on whom her eyes were tenderly 
fixed. He held in bie hand a balance, one tcale of which 


contained a ſceptre with a crown, the other, which prepon- 


derated, a burning heart, 
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him of the reality of the paſſion which he had 
before ſuſpected her to entertain for him. 
Agreeably to what had been preconcerted, 
Madame paſled over from Calais to Dover. 
Knowing the amorous temper of Charles II. ſhe 
carried with her Mademoiſelle de Keroualle, © 
beautiful girl of Brittany, whoſe charms, it was 
hoped, might contribute to the ſucceſs of the 
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Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth 


negociation. Madame de Sevigne gives an anec- 


dote of this lady, which may be of uſe to others 
in ſimilar ſituations. * Keroualle (fays ſhe) has 
* ſucceeded to her wiſh in every thing. She 
* wiſhed to become the King's miſtreſs; ſhe is 
* ſo. She has a ſon *, whole birth has been ac- 
* knowledged, and who has obtained two Dut- 


* chies. She is amaſſing riches, and makes her- 


« {elf beloved and reſpected as far as ſhe can. 
But ſhe did not expect to find, in her way, a 
£ young actreſs t, who has bewitched the King. 
She cannot draw him, even for a moment, 
from her rival. The actreſs is no way inferi- 
or in ſpirit to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth : 
* She defies her, frequently draws the King 


from her, and boaſts of the preference which 


* ſhe obtains. She is a young, gay, impudent, 
* debauched, and humorous girl; ſhe ſings, dan- 
ces, and plays her part with great addreſs. 
* She has a ſon whom ſhe wiſhes his Majeſty to 

Vor. 1. — acknowledge. 


0 The Duke of Richmond is deſcended from that for. 
He enjoys alſo the Dutchy of D'Aubigne in France 


+ The noted Nell Gwynn. 
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* acknowledge. She reaſons in this manner : 
This girl, ſays ſhe, acts the lady of quality. 
she claims kindred with every body in 


France. Whenever a great man dies, ſhe is 


« ſure to put on mourning. If a lady of ſuch 


quality, why has ſhe become a whore ? She 


« ſhould die of ſhame. As for me, this is my 
trade; I don't pique myſelf on any thing 
« elſe. I am, at preſent, kept by his Majeſty. 
© I have a ſon by him, whom I wiſh him to ac- 
knowledge; and he will acknowledge him, for 
he loves me as well as Portſmouth. This 
« creature (continues Madame de Sevigne) has 
* aſſurance which renders her exceedingly 
* troubleſome and mortifying to the Dutcheſs. 


Such an original gives one pleaſure.” 


Death of 
Madame. 


By the help of Mademoiſelle Keroualle, or 


by her own aſcendency over her brother, Ma- 
dame ſucceeded: fully in her negociation. She 


came back well ſatisfied, and in a better ſtate of 
health. But the unfortunate Princeſs was ei- 
ther already infected with the fatal diſeaſe which 
ſoon after carried her off, or at leaſt the cruel 
hand that was to hurry her to her tomb, was 
now preparing fcr that execrable deed*. Hen- 
rietta arrived in the beginning of June 1670, 
and on the 29th of that month, while ſhe was 
at St Cloud, her friends were alarmed with the 
dreadful report, firſt, that ſhe was dying, and in 


eight hours after, that ſhe was dead. Her in- 


diſpoſition 


* Ia F ayette.—Mademoiſcle,—Boſſuet, Oraiſon Fu- 
nebre.—Henault, ſur 1670. 
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diſpoſition began with violent pains, which af- Parr I. 


fected her immediately after drinking a glaſs of 


| ſuccory water; and ſhe inſtantly exclaimed that 
ſhe was poiſoned. 

She :efracted this expreſſion of her ſuſpi- 
cions, however, when her confeſſor ſhewed 
her what danger and injuſtice uch a vague ac- 
cuſation might occaſion. But, on conſidering 
what paſſed during the ſhort period o her II- 
neſs, and immediately after, we cannut help 
conjecturing as much. 

Mademoiſelle, who, with the King, was a— 

mong the firſt that haſtened to ſee her, men- 
tions ſome very important circumſtances. When 
we arrived at St Cloud,” ſays ſhe, © we ſaw 


nobody who had the appearance of being 


concerned. Monſieur ſhewed great aſt niſh- 
ment. We found Madame on a ſmall bed, 
at the fide of the bed in which ſhe had uſed 
to lie, and in great duorder. She had not 


even got her night- clothes put on; with her 


« ſhift looſe on her neck and ars, her counte- 
* nance pale, and her no e contracted—ſhe was 
* the very picture of death. They talked, went 
* about, and laughed in the chamber, as if ſhe 
© had been in a different cond tien. The fick 
* perſon beheld the tranquillity of all about 
with great uneafineſs. The King attempted 
* to reaſon with the Phyſicians. They could 


give him no ſatisfation. Valet had declared 


that it was a colic, which would ſoon be over. 
* The reſt durſt not oppoſe his opinion. But, 
H 2 « ſaid 


1670, 
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Paar I. *« ſaid the King, why leave any perſon to die 
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A 


« in this manner, without attempting to afford 
„ relief? They looked on each other, but ſaid 
nothing. 


Theſe particulars ſhew, that if means were 


not uſed to bring about her death, at leaſt very 


few had been employed to prevent it. M. d' Ar. 
genſon * relates, in his Eſſays, that among the 
officers of Henrietta's kitchen, there was one 
who, after her death, found himſelf in ſuch 


opulent circumſtances, that he did not chute to 


enter, with the reſt, into the ſervice of Mon- 


ſieur's ſecond wife. When that lady was 
reading over the liſt of thoſe officers, ſhe ex- 
* preſſed ſome ſurpriſe, and aſked if he were 
dead. Oh no, (faid Monſieur) ; but I fup- 
„ poſe he will not chuſe to enter into your ſer- 


vice.“ It was obſerved, (adds the fame writer) 


that this man never {ſpoke of Monſieur, and 
that he never went either to the Palace-Royal 
or to St Cloud. It is even pretended, that he 
uſed to appear confuſed, whenever his late 
miſtreſs's name was mentioned before him f. 
In ſhort, the Phyſicians who aſſiſted at the 
opening of the body, were not agreed concern- 


* 


aA 


4 


ing the ſtate of the vital parts. Some ſaid they 


were ſound; others aſſerted that they were 

more vitiated than they could have been by any 

ordinary 
* D' Argenſon, p. 291. 

+ Madame, ſecond wife to Monſieur, relates, as a cer- 


tain fact, in many places in her Fragments, that Henrietta 
was poiſoned, See t. 2. p. 222. 
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erdinary diſeaſe; a contradiction favourable ro 
the conjectures which the malice of mankind 
delights to form on ſuch occaſions. On the 
other hand, it might be remarked, that Hen- 
rietta had been, for ſome time, in a declining 
ſtate. Accidents that had happened her during 
pregnancy, and her unguarded indulgence in 
pleaſure, had injured her conſtitution. The et- 
fects of theſe had been rendered the more fatal, 
by the addition of domeſtic griets, the jealouſy 
of Monſieur, the inſolence of his favourites, and 
perhaps remorſe, which great minds are apt to 
feel for trivial faults. All theſe caules together, 
might occaſion a long concealed diſorder to 
break forth ſuddenly, with ſuch violence as to 


baffle all the powers of medicines, had medicines 


even been adminiſtered. 

Lewis XIV. wept lefs for his ſiſter-in-law 
than had been expected from their intimacy. 
Monſieur, agreeably to his character, confined 


his ſorrow to the ceremonies of mourning ; for 


he uſed to make much ado about matters of 
that nature. The reſt of the Court wept, and 
the public ſincerely regretted a Princeſs, who 
had died at the age of fix and twenty, and, ac- 
cording to the account of the Biſhop of Va- 
lence, quoted by Henault, was endowed with 
all the qualities that can render a character 
amiable, * Her underſtanding was at once ſo- 
* lid and refined, and in her converſation ſhe 
* always diſplayed a degree of mild affability, 
* Which was not exhibited by any other perſon 
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of the Royal Family. It might be ſaid, that, 
by an art of pleaſing, which it is impoſſible to 
« deſcribe, ſhe attached the hearts of thoſe who 
«* approached he wholly to herleir, without ſuf- 


« fering others to ſhare them with her. Th e who 


« pretended to nicety of diſtinction, agreed that 
with others that art was atlected or copied, 
but in Madame original.” She left two daugh- 
ters, of whom one wus at:erwa; ds married to the 
Duke of Savoy, and was happy ; the cther, as 


we ſhall fee, was adorned with the charms, and 
expoled to the misfortunes of her mother. 


Madame was ſcarce dead, when the King of- 
fered her place to Mademoiſelle *. She had once 
wiſhed for it. But love had now repreſſed am- 


bition in her heart. In the memoirs of this 


Princeſs, hiſtory aſſumes all the extravagance of 
romance, when it comes to deſcribe the magic 
by which Lauzun captivated her heart; feign- 
ed tenderneſs, temerity, repentance, diſtruſt, re- 
ſpect, delirium, ſage advices, hopes, and fits of 
peeviſh jealouſy; in ſhort, a complication. of 
arts, which terminated in accompliſhing an 
* event, of which there is only one ſimilar in- 
* ſtance in the hiſtory of paſt ages, and even 
that not a true one f. She recounts the cir- 
cumſtances of that event, in ſo lively a manner, 


that 


» Mademoiſelle, t. 7.—Sevigns, t. 1 1.—Memoires de Main- 
tenon, 8.2 


+ Evidently the inſlance of Mary of Rand, fiſter to 


Henry VIII. widow of Lewis XII. who, three months af, 


ter her huſband's deati, married the Duke of Suffolk, witl: 
whom ſhe had formerly been 1 in love, 
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chat her relation ſtill affects the reader with the Paxr I. 


ſame ſurpriſe which the event ſeems to have 


produced when it 1 

I am going to tell you,” writes ſhe to M. de 
Coulanges, one of the wits of that time, and fa- 
mous for his fine ſongs, © I am going to tell you 
the moſt ſurpriſing, the moſt miraculous, the 
* moſt confounding, the moſt ſingular, the moſt 
« extraordinary, the moſt unexpected thing in 
the world, and till yeſterday the moſt ſecret “. 
But how will people in Provence believe what 
ve at Paris cannot? An event is to take place 
on Sunday, which they that ſee will not truſt 
their own eyes. A thing is to be done on 
* Sunday, which will perhaps not be done on 


Monday. I can't tell you what it is; pray 


« gueſs.” 
After ſome other ſuch pleaſantries, ſhe goes on. 


* Well! I muſt tell you, then. M. de Lauzun 
is, on Sunday, to marry at the Louvre.— 
* Whom ? I give you four, nay ſix, nay an hun- 
* dred chances. Well, ſays Madame de Cou- 


langes, ſhe is Madame de la Valliere. Not 
* at all, Madam. Mademoiſelle d Retz. Not 


at all, you fimpleton. Ah! fo we are, 
* ſay you, very ſimple indeed; it is Ma- 
* demoiſelle Colbert. Still farther from the 
* point. Mademoiſelle de Crequi, then, un- 
* doubtedly. No. I muſt at laſt tell you. 
 H 4 On 

* Several of M. de Sevigne's expreſſions are not tran!- 
lated. It would be exceedingly difficult to tranſlate fo long 


a ſeries of ſuperlatives ſo happily as not to diſguſt the En. 
gliſh readzr. T. 


1670. 


— — 


ü 
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Paar I. On Sunday, M. de Lauzun is to marry, at the 
6 
1670. 


av 


* * * ©. 


Louvre, by his Majeſty's permiſſion, Made- 
« moilelle- 
£ moiſelle, Mademoiſelle, daughter to the late 
Monſieur, Mademoiſelle, grand- daughter to 


Henry IV. Mademoiſelle d' Eu, Mademoiſelle 


de Dombes, Mademoitelle de Montpenſier, 
« Mademoiſelle d' Orleans, Mademoiſelle, cou- 
« fin-german to the King, Mademoiſelle, the 
only match in France worthy of Monſieur. 
A charming ſubject for exclamation ! adds 
* ſhe. If you ds burſt out with expreſſions of 


+ amazement, ſay the ſtory is falte, and told on- 
ly by way of raillery, and that ſuch an union 


is too incongruous and implauſible, even for 
imagination to amuſe itſelf with the idea of 
it; ſhould you even break out with angry ex- 
preſſions againſt the relater, I can well bear 
with you; for I have done as much myſelf on 
the occaſion.” | 


A * * 1 * 


N 


A 


In the next letter, ſhe gives a particular ac- 


count of the whole adventure, in her own man- 
ner; which may poſſibly be thought rather too 


familiar for the dignity of hiſtory, But her nar- 


rative details all the circumſtances, and affords to 
lively a repreſentation of them, that the reader 
ſeems actually to view them with his own eyes. 
What happened laſt night at the Tuileries, is 


think of the joy, the tranſports, the raptures 
of the Princeſs and her happy lover. It was 
| | * ON 


Mademoiſelle, the great Made. 


one of the moſt wondrous and capricious deeds 
of fortune. But I muſt begin farther back. You 
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« on Monday then that the affair was made pu- 
« blic, as I mentioned in my laſt. On Tueſday, 
there was nothing but talking of it, expreſſing 
« ſurpriſe, and paying our compliments. On 
© Wedneſday, Mademoiſelle made a preſent to 
M. de Lauzun, in order that he might have 
« the titles and honours that were to be named 
jn the contract of marriage, which was made 
out the ſame day. She beſtowed on him four 
« Dutchies. The firſt the County of Eu, the 
« firſt Peerage in France, and which entitles its 
Lord to the firſt rank among the French no- 
« bility ; the Dutchy of Montpenſier, the title 
« of which he bore all yeſterday ; the Dutchy 
_ © of Chatellerault, and the County of St Far- 
geau; the whole valued at two and twenty 
millions *. The contract was then drawn out, 
and he aſſumed the title of Montpenſier. 


On Thurſay morning, which was yeſterday, 


« Mademoiſelle hoped that the King would ſign 
the contract, as he had promiſed. But about 


* ſeven in the evening, the Queen, Monſieur, 


* and ſeveral of the Princes, convinced his Ma- 
« jeſty that the affair would be injurious to his 
reputation; in conſequence of which, he ſent 
for Mademoiſelle, and let them know, in the 


« preſence of the Prince, that they were no 


longer to think of that marriage. M. de Lau- 
un received this prohibition with all the re- 
* ſpe, ſubmiſſion and deſpair with which it 
* became him to receive ſo grievous a diſappoint- 
* ment. As for Mademoiſelle, agreeably to her 


character, 
L. 916,666: 13: 4. 
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character, ſhe burſt into tears, cried aloud, and 
* expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow by the moſt ex. 


* travagant complaints. What a charming ſub. 


« je,” continues Madame de Sevigne, for a 
romance or a tragedy ! but a ſtill happier ſub. 
« ject for inceſſant reaſoning and converſation. 
« We talk of it night and day, morning and 
evening, without end, without intermiſſion, 
and hope that you do the ſame.” 

The hopes of Madame de Sevigne were, cer- 
tainly, not altogether diſappointed. Even at pre- 
ſent, this event and its conſequences are fre- 
quent topics of diſcuſſion. 


Did a private marriage actually take place? 
This is a problem which the quality of the per- 
ſons renders worthy of diſcuſſion. 

At the firſt news of that marriage being ſo 
ſoon to take place, the Courtiers were too much 
aſtoniſned to take any meaſures againſt it. The 


King being known to have given his conſent, 


all oppoſition was thought fruitleſs; and thoſe 
who envied the fortune of Lauzun, confined 
their ſentiments to their own breaſts, But eight 
days which Lauzun imprudently took up in 
making preparations, that he might have hand- 


- ſome liveries, a pompous train, ſplendid clothes, 


and might appear at the ceremony with the 
magnificence of a Prince, afforded his enemies 
time to recolle& themſelves. The Royal Family 


diſapproved of this marriage, as an unequal al- 


liance. The Grandees and Miniſters were un- 
willing 


What cauſe was 
there for the breaking off the public marriage? 
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credit and authority come into the hands of a 
man who was already but too haughty and in- 
ſolent. Uniting their efforts, they had all to- 
gether ſuch influence with the Monarch as to 
make him retract his conſent. It was thus the 
vanity of Lauzun, which occaſioned his mar- 
riage to be broken off. 

With reſpect to the queſtion, whether a ſecret 
marriage had already taken place, the urgen- 
cy of the Princeſs's entreaties when the King 
informed her of what ſhe calls her mzgfortune, 


1670. 


gave riſe to that report. I will throw myſelf 


+ (ſaid ſhe) at his feet, and entreat his per- 


« miſhon. I have already told your Majeity, 
(added ſhe) that I cannot be happy, unleſs 
permitted to paſs the reſt of my life with a 
* man who will daily inſpire me with new 
' reſpect and affection to your Royal perſon. 


Deprive me of life rather than leave me in 


* the ſtate to which you are going to reduce 
me.“ Lewis, who was naturally a man of 
ſenſibility, endeavoured to conſole her by ſay- 


ing. that he did not forbid her to fee him, and 


that ſhe would do well to conſult him in all her 


affairs. You cannot (added he) follow the ad- 


vice of a more intelligent or a more upright 
* man than he.)“ Well then, (replied ſhe) 


* fince your Majeſty does not diſapprove of my 


6 regarding him as my confidential friend, I 
am too happy *.“ 


Did 


# Mademoiſelle, t. 7. 
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Did ſhe confirm this happineſs by marriage: 


The author of the Memoirs of Maintenon thinks 


ſo. * Madame de Nogent,” ſays he, adviſed 
« Mademoiſelle to conclude a marriage, to which 
nothing was now wanting, but the ceremonies 


* of the church, and a prieſt pronounced the 


« nuptial benediction. But, at a later period, 
Lauzun ſent word to Mademoiſelle, when he 
could not ſee her, that ſhe would perhaps be 
aſked to marry M. de Longueville; and that 


though he might no longer think of her for 


+ himſelf, yet ſuch an event would render him 
inconſolable; that if the Queen of England 
were to die, and the hand of the king were of- 
« fered to her, he would be much mortified even 
* at that, though he himſelf had no longer any 
hopes.“ Thete expreſſions mark the ambitious 
character of the man, who was ſtill unwilling to 


_ renounce his hopes; but this is not the language 
of a man, ſecretly united to the Princeſs by 1n- 


diſſoluble ties. There is therefore reaſon to pre- 
ſume, that no clandeſtine marriage had at that 
time taken place; and that it was ſome other 
piece of imprudence, which brought upon Lau- 


un the unhappy fate of which we are going to 


ſpeak. 

The coolneſs and refignation with which Lau- 
Zun heard the King's prohibition of his mar- 
riage, were far from being natural to him. He 


would probably retain ſentiments of keen re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe whom he conſidered as 


the authors of his diſappointment, His intereſt 


might 
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ſentment; but his natural iraſcibility at times 
got the better of his prudence ; by which means 
he raiſed up to himſelf a multitude of ene- 
mies, who ſought his ruin. For a year before 


this event, they had been labouring to excite the 


indignation of Lewis againſt a ſort of favourite, 
whom, as he ſaid to Mademoiſelle, he regarded 
as a very honeſt man. We may guels that, to 
ſucceed in their attempts, they needed only ſome 
piece of imprudent temerity, like that of which 
St Simon gives an account, in theſe words : 

* Lauzun was ſo well with Madame de Mon- 
* teſpan, that he ventured to atk her intereſt 
with the King to obtain him certain favours. 
But he ſuſpected that the did not render him 
* the ſervices which ſhe promiſed. With this 
* ſuſpicion, one day when ſhe had engaged to 
* ſpeak in his favour, to aſcertain her fidelity, he 
took a reſolution, which could ſcarce be be- 


* lieved, had it not been atteſted at that time by 


the whole Court, and had not he himſelf 
* avowed it ſince. By the ſame means which he 
* had once beforc employed with ſucceſs, name- 
* ly, money, he gained a chambermaid, con- 
* cealed himſelf under the bed where her mi- 
* ſtreſs was expecting the King, heard their 
* Whole converſation, requeſts, obſervations, re- 
* Plies, found that his intereſt was betrayed, 
* committed to memory, not only the purport of 
their converſation, but the very expreſſions 
they made uſe of; and when Madame de Mon- 

« teſpan, 
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her toilet, he took the opportunity to flip off, 


« and went to attend her at the door of her a- 


« partment. 
He offered her his hand to conduct her to 


the rehearſal of a ballet, at which the whole 
Court was to attend. May I flatter myſelf 


„ (ſaid he, with an air of politeneſs and reſpect) 


« that you have remembered me to the King?“ 
She aſſured him that ſhe had not failed, and 
gave him a fictitious account of fervices which 
* ſhe pretended to have done him on the occa- 
* fion. He interrupted her, from time to time, 
* with ſimple queſtions, ſeeming to give implicit 
belief to all that ſhe ſaid, that he might at laſt 
* confound her the more effectually. At laſt, 
preſſing her hand clole in his, he told her that 
ſhe was a liar, a cheat, a and repeated, 
word for word, her converſation with the 
King. The poor woman was ſo abſolutely 
confounded, as to be unable to reply ; her legs 


that ſhe could reach the ſcene of the rehearſal, 
where ſhe fainted. In the evening, ſhe inform- 
ed the King of her adventure with Lauzun. 
* He repeated to me (ſaid ſhe) our whole con- 
verſation, even to the very words and phraſes ; 


ff aa a v.04 


nothing has eſcaped him. He muſt undoubt- 


* edly deal with the devil; he could not elſe 
„have been fo ſoon, and ſo exactly informed of 


* what paſſed between us.” The King was 


highly irritated at the injurious treatment offer- 
ed 


tottered under her, and it was with difficulty 
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ed to his miſtreſs. As to dealing with the devil, 
he no doubt knew that there could be nothing 
of that kind in the caſe. But he made no doubt 
that Lauzun had, by ſome ſtratagem, come at 
the knowledge of his ſecrets ; and ſuch a trick, 
which, even to a private perſon, would not have 
been very agreeable, appeared abſolutely crimi- 
nal, when practiſed againſt a Monarch. Ac- 
cordingly, Lauzun, when he was leaſt expecting 
ſuch a thing, was arreſted by Marſhal Roche- 
fort, one of the four Captains of the Guards, 
and conducted, firſt to the Baſtille, and thence 
to the citadel of Pignerol, where he was ſhut up 
in a low vault. Mademoiſelle was in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs ; but, amid her complaints, ſhe never 


exclaims againſt the injuſtice of his impriſon- 


ment, nor once hints at the circumſtances which 


brought ſo ſevere a calamity on her favourite. 


Thoſe were undoubtedly not unknown to her. 
Had the puniſhment not been inflicted for an 


adequate crime, cither that or ſome other, ſhe 


would ſcarce have failed to exclaim againſt it, 
as unreaſonable and unjuſt. 
He did pretty well for ſome time in his dun- 


geon, but at laſt fell dangerouſly ill, aſked for a 


Prieſt, and would have none but a Capuchin. 
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Lauzun and 
Fouquet at 
Pignerol, 


When he appeared before me,” ſuch are his 


own words, I leaped upon him, and pulled his 


* beard, to ſatisfy myſelf whether it were not a 


falſe beard ; as I ſuſpected that he might be a 
* falſe Prieſt, brought to diſcover my ſecrets *.” 
The 


* St Simon, t. 7. P. 324, 
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The Inſpector had now been ſeven years 
confined in the ſame citadel. Neceſlity teaches 
priſoners ſhifts that enable them to carry on an 
intercourſe. Thoſe of Pignerol not only found 
means to converſe together, but even viſited 
each other through holes artfully concealed, 
Lauzun and Fouquet, two men who had been 
of equal conſequence at Court, longed to meet. 


Fouquet particularly, who was cut off from all 


communication with the world, felt the utmoſt 


eagerneſs to converſe with a man who could 


inform him of what had paſſed at Court fince 
his impriſonment. When they came together, 
and the one began to put his queſtions, and the 


other to relate the progreſs and the ruin of his 
fortune, the Inſpector gaped and ſtared with 


aſtoniſhment, to hear that Peguilin, that 
cadet of a Gaſcon family, whom he had 
thought fortunate above his merit, in being 


entertained by Marſnal Grammont, tell that 


he had been General of Dragoons, Captain of 


the Guards, and had even been raiſed by pa- 


tent to the rank of General in the Army, 
and had been employed in actual ſervice in 
that character. He believed him mad, and 
thought him relating ſome viſionary illuſion, 
when he detailed the circumſtances which had 
occaſioned his miſſing the Artillery, with the 


particulars of what followed in conſequence of 


that event. But when he came to his marriage 
with Mademoiſelle, the King's firſt giving, 


* and afterwards retracting his conſent, with 


« the 
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ey + beſtowed on him, Fouquet had no longer any 1644. 

an « doubt of his being beſide himſelf. He was 

= even afraid to find himſelf alone with ſuch a 

d «+ madman. He ceaſed to hear him with plca- 

d. + ſure; for, imagining, from the wild extrava- 

N « gance of that part of his narrative which re- 

if i ſpected himſelf, that his brain muſt be quite 

[1 turned, he looked upon all the reſt of it as 

ft * equally fabulous. 

8: © When the Court deigned to alleviate the tate 

e * of Fouquet, and granted him permiſſion to ice 

_ his wife and ſome other perſons at Pignerol, one 


a of the firſt things he uttered in converſation with 
1 them, was a complaint of that poor wretch Pe- 
h guilin, whom he had left on a good enough: t..ot- 
g | ing at Court, conſidering his age, but u hoſe 


© head was now turned, and who was confined in 
8 * the caſtle, to conceal his madneſs. But great was 


. * his aſtoniſhment, when they aſſured him that 
f * Lauzun had told nothing but the truth. He 
A could ſcarce help looking on them all as mad; 
's © and it was not till after ſome time that he was 
« © perſuaded to believe the ſtory. Lauzun had 
4 ceaſed to be ſpoken of at Court long before 
4 that happened. Oh! happy region!“ ex- 


* claims Madame de Sevigne, when mention- 
1 ing this, happy region, where the unfortu- 
| nate are ſo ſoon forgotten! 


1 er 
; To Lauzun we ſhall join two other Cour- Cavois. 
i tiers, of inferior note ; Cavois, whom love rai- 
x ſed to fortune, and la Vauguion, whom merit 


Vor.T. i 1 . could 
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could not raiſe above poverty. At Court,“ 
ſays St Simon , ſpeaking of the former, we 
« ſometimes ſee remarkable characters, who, 
though deſtitute of abilities, and noway di- 
«© ſtinguiſhed by illuſtrious birth, inſinuate them- 
« ſelves into the familiarity of the great, be- 
come men of conſequence, and force them- 
* ſelves, one can ſcarce tell how, upon the efti- 
mation of the world. Cavois was through 
life a man of this character. His name was 
originally Oger. His mother, a woman of 
intrigue, came from her native province to 
Court, in the courſe of the civil wars,—when 
the Queen-Mother needed to gain as many 
friends as poſſible, yet treated thoſe who of- 
fered coldly enough, found acceſs to her Ma- 
« jeſty, introduced her ſon, and made him inti- 
mate at the houſe of the Dowager Madame 
de Seignelay, where the flower of the young 
Courtiers uſed at that time to aſſemble. He 
was handſome and well ſhaped. Single com- 
bats, notwithſtanding the edicts iſſued againſt 
them, were then frequent. Cavois was ever 
ready to accept a challenge, and from that 
circumſtance acquired the denomination of 
the brave Cavors, which he continued to re- 
tain. + ord Oe) 
+ Mademoiſelle de Coetlogon, maid of ho- 
nour to Queen Maria-Thereſa, fell in love 
with this gallant, nay extravagantly in love. 
She was rather homely than otherwiſe, but a 
ſenſible, 

* St Simon, t. I. partie I. p. 90. 
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beloved by all the world. Nobody was ſur- 
« priſed at her paſſion, and every one piticd 
her. She made all the advances. Cavoio, 


« teazed to death, treated her cruelly, nay ſome- 


times brutally. The King and Queen repr1- 


« manded him for that conduct, and inſiſted on 


« his treating her with more humanity. 
* When war broke out, Cavois was to repair 
to the army. While the campaign lafted, 


« Coetlogon was conſtantly crying and in tears, 
and laid aſide all ornaments, which ſhe re- 


* ſumed not till the return of Cavois. Yet no- 
body did any thing but laugh. Cavois was 
* ſent to the Baſtille for fighting a duel. Eve- 


ry body went to pay their compliments to the 


* 


afflicted damſel on the occaſion. She ſpoke 
to the King in his behalf, and complained 
* bitterly at finding her requeſt refuſed. See- 


1671. 


ing that his Majeſty did nothing but laugh at 


her, ſhe preſumed to ſcold him, and was even 
preparing to tear him with her nails, when he 
judged it prudent to make his eſcape. When 
* he eat with the Queen, Coetlogon would not 


* ſerve him, and ſaid that he did not deſerve ſo 


much at her hands. The vapours, jaundice, 
* and defpair reduced her to ſuch a condition, 
that the King and Queen ordered Madame 
de Richelieu to carry her to the Baſtille, to 
* ſee Cavois, and bring her back. He was at 


length releaſed from confinement ; and Coet- 
logon then reſumed her ornaments, which ſhe 
I 2 * had. 
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had laid aſide, but could ſcarce be prevailed 
« with to forgive the King. 


That did not hinder him from pitying her. 


On the death of the Marquis de Froulay, 
* Grand-marſhal of the Apartments of the Royal 
« Houſehold, the King ſent for Cavois, and of- 
« fered him that place, on condition of his mar- 
« rying the girl. Cavois did not heſitate, and 


lived very happily with her. I have ſeen 


them together, continues St Simon; * ſhe 
* ſeemed ſtill to regard him with the ſame, ado- 
ration; he was grave and ſerious, and had 
often the appearance of being diſguſted with 


© her careſſes. 


He conceived a deſire to become a Knight 
of the Order; a deſire which was long the 


* ſource of uneaſineſs to him. At every pro- 


© motion, his hopes were excited, and conſtant- 
ly diſappointed. Vexation, at length, moved 
* him to aſk his Majeſty's leave to ſell his of- 
* fice, and retire, Lewis XIV. ſuffered this 
« guſt of paſſion to paſs, without returning any 


* anſwer to his requeſt. In a few days, how- - 


ever, he carried him into his cabinet, and told 


* him, © You and I have lived too long toge- 


ther, to part now. You muſt not leave me; 
* 1 ſhall take care of your affairs.“ He added 
* ſome promiſes concerning the Order, and Ca- 


© vois became more a man of the Court than 
ever. He was eſteemed and beloved by the 


principal men about Court, and was a valu- 
* able friend to ſuch as could acquire his friend- 
* ſhip. 
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1 « ſhip. A fort of tribunal uſed to fit in his Parr . 
« houſe, whom it was dangerous to diſoblige. 167 1. 
Even the Miniſters kept fair with them. He 
« pretended to abilities, with an affectation with 
| « which the King uſed to divert himſeif. Ob- 
| « ſerving that he walked often on the terras 
with Racine, his Majeſty remarked, * Cavois 
« imagines himſelf becoming a man of wit, and 
« Racine will ſhortly fancy himſelf an accom- 
« pliſhed Courtier.” 
La Vauguion “, a Gentleman of reſpectable La Vai. 
birth, was alto well ſhaped, but of a ſwarthy * © 
* complexion, and a Spaniſh figure. His car- 
* riage was graceful, and his voice, which he 
accompanied with ſuperior execution on the 
* lute and the guitar, charming. With theſe 
* accompliſhments, he was hikewiſe a man of wit, 
and maſter of all the arts of gallantry. His 
* firſt name was Bethoulat ; he bore afterwards 
that of Fromentau, and aſſumed at laſt the 
* name of la Vauguion, when, for a livelihood, 
he was obliged to marry a widow twenty 
vyears older than himſelf, and ugly beſides. 
His agreeable talents recommended him to The Barcn 
| Madame de Beauvais, at whoſe houſe the gayeſt 
| © youth about Court uſed to aſſemble. He con- 
-- * tracted a friendſhip with her ſon, who was 
* nearly of the ſame age, and had aflumed the 
title of Baron de Beauvais. It was thought 
no ſmall merit at Court to be well with this 
5 upſtart Baron; hecauſe, having been brought 


* St Simon, t. 1. partic 1. p. 11. 
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- © up with the King, his Majeſty treated him 


« with great diſtinction and familiarity ; and 


his favour was the more generally courted, 
« becauſe he became, at the very firſt acquaint- 
ance, either your friend or your enemy. The 
£ mother and the ſon combined their intereſts 
* to raiſe la Vauguion. They introduced him to 
the Queen-Mother, to the King, and to the 


« Miniſters. He was ſent ſucceſſively, as En- 


* voy, to ſeveral of the Princes of Germany. 
Soon after, he was inveſted with the charac- 
ter of Ambaſſador, firſt to Denmark, and then 
to Spain. He gave every where ſatisfaction. 
* The King beſtowed on him one of the three 
places of Counſellor d'Etat d'epee, and, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of thoſe who thought his 
deſerts inferior to theirs, created him Knight 
of the Order in 1668. 
While he continued to be 1 ed in 
embaſſies, la Vauguion was able to ſupport 
* himſelf. But when his ſervices were no 
longer needed in that line, he had no re- 
ſource. His wife, who afforded him aſſiſtance, 
was obliged to account to her children; and 
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honours beyond his hopes, he ventured to re- 


preſent to his Majeſty the diſagreeable ſtate of 
his affairs, but obtained only a very few ſcan- 


* under- 


being thus reduced to narrow circumſtances, 
died, at the age of eighty-four, in an old ſo- 
litary country-houſe. This was a fatal ſtroke 
to the unfortunate la Vauguion. Loaded with 


ty ſupplies. His misfortune difordered his 
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* underſtending, and he, at laſt, killed himſelf, 
in deſpair &. It is aſtoniſhing,” adds St Simon, 
that Lewis XIV, after raiſing and employing 
« this man, receiving from him no contemptible 
« ſervices, and expreſſing for him, fo long, a 
particular kindneſs, could deliberately ſuffer 
him to ſtarve, and loſe his ſenſes through ex- 


« tremity of miſery.” * Courtiers,' ſays Made- 


moiſelle, © are conſtant beggars; and no won- 


der that Kings being ſo much teazed by the 


* importunity of their avarice, ſometimes neglect 
* to relieve wants that are real and extreme.” 

St Simon has preſerved two facts reſpecting 
la Vauguion, of which one is ludicrous, but 
may have its uſe, by teaching people to beware 
of madmen in future : The other 1s ſerious, and 
affords the ſame leſſon, and will, beſides, give us 
occaſion to mention the extinction of the houſe 
of Courtenai. 

La Vauguion was in the habit of viſiting 
Madame Pelot4, the rich widow of a firſt pre- 
* ſident of the parliament of Rouen, who gave 

every evening a ſupper entertainment, after 
which her company uſed to amuſe themſelves 
with play. One evening, on his not daring 


* 


Lg 


LY 


I 4. 9 raillery, 


„After being guilty of many mad pranks, on all 


* 


nels, in hopes of reſtoring him to his right mind, he ſhot 


* himſelf with a piſtol, on ,the 29th of November 1693. 
Dangeau. 


+ St Simoy, t. 1. partie I. p. 15. 


to venture a certain throw, ſne called him, in 


which occaſions, the King had treated him with tender- | 
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1671. 


reply, ſtaid till he ſaw all the company leave 
© her, and, when he found himſelf alone with 


| © her, bolted the door, clapped on his hat, puſh- 


© ed her into a corner, and preſſing her head 
between his hands, told her, that he knew not 
* what hindered him from beating her head into 
a gelly, for calling him a coward. Ihe lady 


vas much affrighted, and with many courteſies 


and excuſes ſought to pacify him. He, at laſt, 
< left her, more dead than alive. He had the 
« aflurance to come back, as uſual, after this ad- 
venture; and ſhe was ſo generous as never 
© to mention it till after his death; but took 
always great care never to be left alone with 
him.“ | 
One of la Vauguion's whims was to get him- 
ſelf put into the Baſtille ; poſſibly becauſe he 


might there be leſs anxious about the means of 


ſubſiſtence than at home. He made ſeveral at- 
tempts to accompliſh this favourite object; 
ſometimes performing acts of imprudence, for 


which he deſerved to be ſent there, and ſome- 
times voluntarily offering himſelf to confine- 


ment. Being ſtill refuſed by the Governor, he, 
at laſt, contrived to commit a piece of extrava- 
gance, by which he was certain of attaining his 
purpoſe. He obliged M. de Courtenai to draw 
his ſword upon him, in the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. The combatants were parted. La Vau- 


guion ran inſtantly to the King, to offer him 


his head, as he ſaid ; becauſe, having been in- 
ſulted 
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ſulted by M. de Courtenai, he had drawn bis Par L 


(word againſt him in the Royal Palace; vio- 
lating his duty, in defence of his honour. The 
King told him, that he would enquire into the 
affair; and he was, in two hours, ſent where 
he wiſned to be, as well as Courtenai, who, 
moſt probably, had not the ſame predilection 


for the Baſtille. But, they were not long con- 


fined *. 


No perſon doubted but Courtenai had re- 


ceived provocation; for he was a quiet and 
« peaceable man, the qualities of whoſe mind 
by no means correſponded to his appearance. 
He ſerved with reputation in all the wars of 
Lewis XIV, but never roſe to any rank in the 
* army. I have often ſeen him at Court,” ſays 


St Simon, * but he was of no importance there. 


* His eldeſt ſon was killed at the ſiege of Mons; 


* and the King went, on that occaſion, to ſee 


* him; which was much taken notice of, be- 
* cauſe his Majeſty had not, for a long time, 
* conferred that honour on any other perſon. 
* His fortune, which was narrow enough, was 
* confiderably improved, during the Miſſiſſippi 


buſineſs, by Cardinal Dubois, who valued 


* himſelf, for what reaſon is not known, on en- 
* riching that family. He gave him enough to 
| | | . pay 


Pangeau dates the combat between la Vauguion and 
Courtenai on the 11th of October 1691. They were both 


releaſed from the Baſtille, on the 3d of February 1692. 


Courtenai was permitted to appear again at Court; la Vau- 
guion received orders to retire to his eſtate. 


1671. 
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pay his debts, and to enable him to paſs the 
« reſt of his life comfortably ; which terminated 
in the year 1723. 

© One ſon ſurvived him; but his abilities were 
© even below mediocrity; he was apparently an 
idiot. He made his fortune by marrying the 
* widow of a Portugueſe Lord, by whom he 
* had one daughter. He enjoyed good health, 


and his conduct was marked rather with weak- 


Smand 


marriage of 
Monſicur. 


* neſs than madneſs; yet, without any known 


* cauſe, he killed himſelf. Thus terminated 
the unfortunate Houſe of Courtenai *. 


Monfieur, who, as above related, loſt Henri- 


etta of England, in the month of June laſt year, 
entertained the public, on the month of Novem- 
ber, in this year, with the ceremony of his 
marriage to the daughter of the Rn Pala- 
tine f. You will eafily conceive,” ſays Ma- 
dame de Sevigne, what pleaſure it muſt give 
© Monfieur, to have himſelf married in cere- 


mony; and, what additional pleaſure, to have 


* a wife who does not underſtand French.“ 
She adds, that the ſecond Madame, who retain- 


ed the title of Nine was, by no means, a 


brilliant 


* No male remained, but an uncle of the former, a Prieſt, 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſanctity of his life, which he ſpent wholly 
in retirement, and in performing acts of benevolence. He 


died in extreme old age. He was a large, handſome man, 


whoſe air and manners were not unworthy of his birth. He 
kept for himſelf the Abbeys of Chalis, St Pierre d'Auxerre, 
with the ſmall Priory of Choiſy en Brie, and gave up the reſt 


to his niece, who married the Marquis de Beaufremont. 


+ Sevigns, t. 4.-—St Simon, t. 2.—Fragmens, t. 2. 
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brilliant beauty. Quite a contraſt to the ele- 
cant Henrietta, her features were maſculine, 
her figure coarſe and full, her conſtitution ro- 
buſt, and ſh« regarded with complete indiffer- 
ence, not to ſay averſion, dreſs, elegance, cerc- 
monious entertainments, and every pleature 
that had the leaſt tendency to impoſe reſtraint. 
Inſtead of making her huſband jealous, like 
Henrietta, the Palatine was jealous of Monſieur, 
yet lived happily with him. | 

St Simon gives this portrait in ſtronger co- 


| Jours. She was, ſays he, an old-faſhioned 


« Princeſs, careleſs of propriety, but ſerupulouſ- 


ly attached to honour and virtue; her under- 


« ſtanding was ſolid; ſhe was a warm and faith- 
ful friend, ſteady, honeſt, upright, but eaſily 
prepoſſeſſed or diſguſted ; when once offend- 


ed, not eaſily reconciled; lively, and ready 
© to make ſtrange ſallies, when perſons or 


things diſobliged her; her manners were 
entirely German; bold, frank, and coarſe; 
* ſhe had not the leaſt ſkill in any articles 
* of convenience or luxury, that might ſuit 
either herſelf or others. She was very fond 
of dogs, and of riding on horſeback; and 
dreſſed like a man when ſhe took this exer- 
ciſe.“ Indifferent to faſhion as ſhe was, ſhe 
introduced an ornament for the neck, which 
ſtill retains her name*. She abjured Luther- 


* 


Lay 


aniſm on the evening of her marriage. 


Political 

*The Palatine. About the time of her marriage, the 
faſhionable head · dreſſes were called hurlubrelu. Madame de 
Sevigné ſays, that ſome of them were ſo ridiculous, that 
ile was much divertcd at their appearance.” 
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Political motives contributed to this alliance. 
The King wiſhed to ſecure, by this meaſure, 


Arnaud de the neutrality of the EleQor Palatine, during 


Pomponne. 


the war which he was preparing to wage with 
the Dutch. We have ſeen, that he had already 
gained the King of England. And Arnauld 
de Pomponne * formed, in the North, a league, 
for his ſucceſs in which the King rewarded 
him with the place of Miniſter for Forcign 
Affairs, vacant by the death of Lionne. 
Pomponne, ſon to Arnauld d'Andilly, cele- 
brated for his learning and piety, acquired from 
his father, both his turn for buſineſs, and the 


friends by whoſe intereſt he was advanced to 


high employments. He had firſt the place of 
an Intendant; he became, next, a Reſident ; 
and after that, Ambaſſador, firſt to Sweden, and 
then to Holland. The King ſent him a ſecond 
time to Sweden, where he had need of a firm 


intelligent man, to counteract the intrigues of 


the Houſe of Auſtria. And from this ſituation, 
he advanced him into his Council. 

The yalue of this favour was enhanced by all 
thoſe little marks of obliging attention, which 


Lewis knew ſo well how to pay. Though pre- 


poſſeſſed againſt the father, on account of his 
reſidence at Port-Royal, he received him with 
the moſt flattering affability, when he came to 


_ expreſs his acknowledgments for the honour 


done his ſon. Arnauld d'Andilly was then 
eighty-five years old. The King,“ ſays Ma- 
dame 

* D' Argenſon, p. 194.—Sevigne, t. I. 
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igne, © chatted pleaſantly with him, Paar J. 
dame de Sevigne, * chatted ple y w m, Paar 


in the kindeſt and moſt obliging manner poſ- 
« fible. He was pleaſed to ſhew his abilities to 
« the old man, and command his admiration. 
He expreſſed the higheſt ſatis faction at having 


made choice of M. de Pomponne, and promiſed 


« to take care of his intereſt, as he knew him 
not to be rich. He told the good man, that 
there was a degree of vanity in his mention- 


6 ing in his preface to Joſephus, that he was 


eighty years old ; and that ſuch vanity was a 
fault. Then they laughed, and were witty 
on that head. You mult not expect,“ ſaid the 


King, that I ſhall leave you at reſt in your 


„ hermitage. I mult ſend for you, and fee you 


often, as a man every way illuſtrious. The 


good man wiſhing to ſatisfy the King of his 
fidelity; I entertain no doubts of it,” return- 


ed his Majeſty, he who ſerves God faithfully, 


cannot but be a good ſubject to his ſovereign.” 
* Laſtly, what was ſurpriſing ; he ſent him to din- 
ner in the palace, and made him be conveyed in 
* calaſh, through the gardens. The good man 
* was quite tranſported, and feeling his mind too 
much elated, ſaid, from time to time, to him- 
* ſelf; J muſt humble myſelf.” 

The King's choice was univerſally approved; 
though a choice which he had made himſelf, 


without communicating his intention to any 
| perſon, Pomponne was even thought to poſſeſs 


more merit when he became a Miniſter, ,than 
had been before difcovered in him. He had 


one 
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one quality that was wanting to the Marquis 
de Lionne. He was eſteemed, as well as his 


predeceſſor, by Foreign Miniſters, but did not, 


like him, inſpire them with diſtruſt. In nego- 
ciation, he took his advantages with fingular 
dexterity and addreſs. With a degree of fineſſe 
and ſubtlety, in which there was no diſhoneſt 


art, he uſed to accompliſh his purpoſes, without 


irritating thoſe whom he outwitted. With 


mildneſs and patience, which gave him a won 


derful influence over thoſe with whom he did 
buſineſs, he diſplayed likewiſe a great deal of 
firmneſs, and even haughtineſs, when it became 


neceſſary for the intereſt of the ſtate, and the 


ſplendour of the Crown. This character ren- 
dered him generally beloved among the Foreign 


« Miniſters, and gained him their confidence, 


* which is always a great matter in the negocia- 
tion of buſineſs. He was particularly diſtingui- 
ſhed for diſcernment and correctneſs of judg- 


cautiousand deliberate. His modeſty, his mo- 
deration, and the fimplicity of his manners, 


In his eyes were expreſſed mildneſs of temper, 
with ſenſe and ſpirit; all his features were 
marked with ſagacity and candour. Poliſhed, 
obliging, and a ſtranger to thoſe airs of import- 
* ance which miniſters uſually think it neceſ- 
* ſary to aſſume, he was abſolutely adored at 
Court, where he lived a moderate, regular life, 
in 


ment; his reſolutions and actions were always 


were truly admirable; his piety, for which he 
was conſpicious, was truly ſolid and rational. 
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« parſimony and luxurious profuſion. The ſweet- 1652-78. 


- « neſs of his manners, and the delicate wit which 


« flowed in his converſation, rendered his ſociety 
« yery agreeable. He was inſtructive, even 
without thinking of communicating inſtruc- 
tion. Laſtly,” writes Madame Sevignẽ, he knows 
eas well how to hear as how to reply; in his 


« preſence, I always feel myſelf better qualified 


for converſation than at other times. His lan- 


+ guage and manners are fo eaſy, obliging and 
natural, that one acquires from him inſenſibly 
* new confidence, and becomes able to ſpeak 


more happily on all ſubjects. I know a thou- 
- + ſand people who make a quite contrary im- 


* preflion.* 
The war againſt the Dutch began in the year 
1672*, A deſire to humble thoſe republicans 


gave Lewis a degree of uneaſineſs, which he did 


not diſſemble. Peliſſon relates, that, being on 
the 2oth of June, in the trench before Doeſ- 
bourg, he made the following obſervation to thoſe 
about him. I have, for theſe three years, had 
* this war in view, and been taking meaſures to 
inſure ſucceſs in it. For ſix months, I never 
* came once out of my Council, without vexa- 


tion at ſeeing. what was to be done, but not 


* knowing by what means to accompliſh it. 


I offered and promiſed to any Prince who would 
join me in this enterpriſe, to ſurrender with- 


out compenſation, all places to which he might 


© have 


* * . Pg „ | | . 
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have even the ſlighteſt pretenſions, and to aſk 
* nothing for myſelf, except what no other per. 
* ſon had a right to. I was willing to engage 


© to retain, during the war, only two places 
upon the Rhine, and to give thoſe up, on the 


* 


event of a peace, to their rightful owners. 
* To the Elector of Brandenburgh, in particular, 
I offered to ſecure all the places belonging to 


him, on condition ſolely of his agreeing to re- 


main neutral, and to afford no aſſiſtance either 


directly or indirectly to the Dutch. To the 
* Spaniards I offered, on the ſame condition to 


« diſtribute what ſhare they might deſire, of the 
* conquered towns and provinces; to reſtore that 
commerce to Antwerp, which formerly ren- 
« dered it fo flouriſhing ; and to give up all my 
* pretenſions upon Conde, Leuk, and the ſluices 
of Nieuport ; yet to theſe terms they refuſed 
to agree.“ The refuſal of thoſe Princes ſhews, 
that they were no ſtrangers to the motives upon 


which Lewis proceeded, and that they were un- 


willing even to ſerve themſelves, by contributing 
to the gratification of his vanity and revenge. 


* But,” remarks Madame de Sevigne, * whatever 


the world may ſay of it, we are determined 
upon making war; and when the diſturbance 


is once begun, 1t will, perhaps, not be eaſily 
© ſettled.” A prediction which was juſlified in 


Paſſage orer 


the Rhine. 


the event. 


The moſt ſplendid action in the firſt campaign 
was the paſſage over the Rhine. The Panegy- 


riſts of Lewis compared this action of his, to the 


paſſage 
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paſſage of Alexander over the Granicus. But hiſto- Pazr I. 


ry makes a wide difference between the Macedo- 1672-58. 


nian hero, who leaped into the ſtream, and led 
his ſoldiers to the oppoſite bank, in the face of a 


numerous hoſtile army, and the French Mo- 
narch, who, only animating his troops with his 


yoice and geſtures, lamented, that the dignity of 
his ſtation confined him behind them. 

The Dutch forces on the oppoſite bank of the 
river amounted only to four thouſand, and were 
but indifferently intrenched. They retreated ; 
and had it not been for the imprudence of the 


young Duke de Longueville, nephew to the 


great Conde, not a drop of blood would have 
been ſpilled on the occaſion. He fired upon 
them; they turned, diſcharged their pieces, kill- 
ed ions and wounded the Prince. 

The paſſage over the Rhine, and the exploits 
that followed, ſtruck all Holland with conſterna- 
tion. The general panic communicated itſelf 
even to Amſterdam. Thoſe republicans, who 
had already humbled themſelves before the 
Monarch, in his Court, eagerly made him pro- 
poſals amid his conqueſts, which ſhewed the ex- 
tremity of their diſtreſs. But, the victorious 
Lewis, whoſe ſelf love had been piqued, who 

Vol. I. K ds was 


* D' Avrigny, who is in general ſo accurate in his facts, 
relates, t. 3. p. 370, that the young Duke de Longueville 
* was heated with wine, when he committed this raſh and 
fatal action.“ Choily, an eye-witnefs, ſays, t. 1. p. 39, that 
he had been gone from Iſſel, thirty hours, when he arrived 
at the camp much fatigued, and, without reſting, threw 
* himſelf into a boat, and paſſed with the Prince.“ 
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. was fluſhed with ſucceſs, and was encircled with 
a crowd of flattering courtiers, could not now 
look forward to the change of fortune which he 
afterwards ſo unhappily experienced in the ſame 
country, and in ſimilar circumſtances. 

The following are the infolent conditions 
with which the caurtiers amuſed themſelves in 


the camp at Teiſt, and which the King took 


pleaſure in hearing repeated before him. In 
« the firſt place, the public exerciſe of the Ro- 


man Catholic religion through all the ſtates 


« of the republic, and the admiſſion of Catho- 
lies to public offices, of the propriety of this 
«* article nobody doubted, as the King had dic- 
« tated it himſelf; the reſtitution of the pro- 
« perty of the Church; the ceſſion of all Dutch 
Brabant from Helvoetſluys, including their 


poſſeſſions on the Rhine; the payment of 


_ © twenty-four millions of livres “; a ſubmiſſion 
to laws impoſed on their navigation and com- 
* merce, by which the number of their ſhips of 
war, and of their merchant-ſhips, ſhould be 
regulated; an annual expreſſion of homage, 
by preſenting a medal, and paying a tribute 


© of ſeveral ſhips of war.” He ſmiled at 


the enumeration of theſe terms, and ſaid, 
There was ſomething in all that, but there 
« were ſtill other conditions to be required, of 
* which no mention was made.“ 


The armies of Lewis were compoſed of very 


fine troops. They were almoſt entirely young 


men; for the ald ſoldiers had been diſbanded, 
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as incapable of ſubmitting to the ſeverity of Paar 1. 


diſcipline now introduced. This reform was 
not univerſally approved. It was perhaps what 
made Deſpreaux ſay to the Prince of Conde, when 
he ſhewed him his army, and aſked his opinion of 
them, I believe they may do very well, when 
they come of age.“ Yet there is certainly 
ſome exaggeration in what Madame de Sevignẽ 


adds, * that the oldeſt were not eighteen years 


of age.” But thoſe pupils, under ſuch tutors 
as Conde, Turenne, Crequi, and others, became 
ſuperior to obſtacles, difficulties and dangers, 


— — 
EIS 


and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the molt glo- 


rious exploits. 


The Generals were powerfully beende by 
Louvois, who, in the courſe of this war, began 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf for foreſight, accuracy 
and ability in making the proper preparations, 
and directing the operations of the campaigns. 
He formed himfelf by ſtudying, with the ut- 


moſt ardour and aſſiduity, the art of war in all 


its extent, both as applied in beſieging cities, and 


in conducting the motions and operations of ar- 


mies in the field. In the former part, he had 
Vauban for his maſter. He aſked of me,“ 
ſays that ſkilful engineer, ſomething which 
* he might ſtudy on the art of attacking for- 
* tified places. I then ſat down, and ar- 
ranged my ideas upon that ſubject into a large 
volume. I never found any thing ſo uſeful 
* to myſelf, as the attentive and accurate exa- 
8 mination which I then made, with my pen in 
K 2 my 
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my hand, of all that had ever occurred to me 
upon it. It was in conſequence of my ſtudies on 


that occaſion, I adopted the mode of attack 
+ which 1 at preſent practiſe.” Thus the curioſity 


of Louvois ſerved to enlighten his own mind with 
new knowledge, and at the ſame time excited 


the genius of the engineer to riſe above com- 


mon rules. The ſame curioſity induced him to 
deſcend into the mines of Tournay, and to exa- 
mine every thing in thoſe ſubterraneous regions 
with the greateſt attention. And, were we to 


collect all that is related by his cotemporaries, 


of his eagerneſs and induſtry in the acquiſition 
of uſeful knowledge, it would appear, that few 
Miniſters have been at ſo much pains as he, in 
acquiring the accompliſhments neceſſary to fit 


them for their office. 


Let it was too much in him to pretend to 


oppoſe his opinions in military matters to thoſe 


of Turenne and Conde. They adviſed Lewis 
XIV. to diſmantle all the fortified places which 


he conquered, that he might not weaken his 


army, by detaching garriſons to maintain them. 


Louvois, to increaſe, it is ſaid, the importance 
of his department, propoſed to retain poſſeſſion 


of thoſe fortified places, and his advice was 
followed. The conſequence was, the very miſ- 


fortune which the prudence of the Generals 


had foreſeen. 


The armies, thus divided and diminiſhed, 
inſtead of puſhing their conqueſts farther, were 
ſcarce able to maintain thoſe which they had 


already 
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already made ; and the war, which, from the 
ſucceſs with which it began, might have been 
expected to terminate in a campaign, was pro- 
longed for a ſeries of years. It has been ſaid 
that Louvois had his views in prolonging the 


war; nor is this the only occaſion on which 


his counſels are ſaid to have been dictated by 


intereſt or paſſion. 


Several writers aſcribe chiefly to him the 
blunder which they think Lewis committed, 
when he, in the year 1676, neglected to attack 
the Prince of Orange, within fight of Valen- 


ciennes. This dubious fact is related by St Si- 
mon in the following words: 'The armies of 


the King, and the Prince of Orange, advan- 
* ced ſo faſt, and ſo ſuddenly, that they came 
* within fight of each other nearly on the coun- 
* terſcarp of Valenciennes. It then became ne- 
* ceflary to decide immediately whether they 
* ſhould give battle, and to take a deciſive ſtep, 
* without delay. The army of the King was 


© ſuperior in ſtrength to that of his enemies. 


* The Marſhals de Schomberg, d'Humieres, de 
la Feuillade, and de Lorges, afſembled around 
* him on horſeback, with ſeveral of the moſt 
* diſtinguiſhed among the general Officers, in 


order to hold a fort of council of war. The 


* whole army called out for battle, and the Mar- 
* ſhals knew well what was proper to be done. 
* But they knew not how to diſpoſe of his Ma- 
« jeſty's perſon ; and Louvois perplexed them 
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ſtill more, as he knew his Maſter's temper, 


and had been intriguing among them for two 
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hours, during which they had begun to ſee 


where matters were likely to end. To inti- 


midate the Council, he took the firſt word, 
ſummed up and compared the different opi- 
nions, and concluded in favour of the reaſons 
againſt a battle. Marſhal d' Humieres, his in- 


timate friend and dependent, and Marſhal 
Schomberg, who paid his court to him, were 


of the ſame opinion. Marſhal de la Feuil- 
lade, though on ill terms with Louvois, but 
courtier enough to know what opinion he was 


wiſhed to. give when doubts were propoſed, 
gave his voice with them. Count Durfort, 


Marſhal de Lorges, an inflexible adherent to 
truth, anxious for the glory of his Sovereign, 
concerned for the welfare of the State, and at 
variance with Louvois, as being nephew to 


* Turenne, and having been created a Marſhal 
of France, in ſpite of the Miniſter, gave his 


opinion warmly for a battle, and ſupported it 
by ſuch forcible reaſons, that the Generals, 
and even Louvois, made no reply. The few 


« perſons of an inferior rank who ſpoke, durſt 


ſtill leſs diſoblige the Miniſter ; but as they 
could not invalidate the nts urged by 


* Marſhal de Lorges, they only ſtammered out 


their difſent. The King, who heard all, took 


their opinions, or rather ſimply their votes, 
* without ſuffering them to enter into reflec- 
tions on the matter; then, with a ſlight ex- 


* preſſion 
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_ « preſſion of regret, at finding himſelf forced, Pazr I. 


by ſuch cogent reaſons, to ſacrifice the grati- 3672-78. 


« fication of his own wiſhes to the intereſt of 
the State, he turned his horſe's head, and bat- 
« tle was no more thought of.? 


This narrative might afford matter for a long 


diſſertation. But we ſhall only oppoſe to it the 
relation of Peliſſon, who was an eye-witneſs *. 
He ſays, that when the King found himſelf un- 


expectedly within fight of the Prince of Orange, 
he had only twelve brigades with him, the reſt 


of the army being two leagues behind. It is 
true that the Prince was no better attended, and 
that his army was alſo at a diſtance. Then was 


the moment to attack him; but it was not 


known, whether the van, which appeared ſo in- 


conſiderable, might not be ſupported by the bo- 


dy of the army; and in this ſtate of uncertain- 


ty, it would have been imprudent in Lewis to 


expoſe himſelf in ſo raſh a manner. Marſhal 


de la Feuillade relates, in an account written by 
himſelf on the ſpot, that the King propoſed at 


« firſt to charge the enemy; but perceiving, 
from the reſpectful ſilence of thoſe who had 
the honour to be near him, that his deſign ap- 


* peared to them too raſh, he told them, Had 


« I my whole army here, as I have only twelve 


«+« brigades, I ſhould be at no loſs what part to 


act.“ In two hours after this, the two ar- 


mies appeared oppoſite to each other. It was 


the Prince of Orange's buſineſs to make the at- 
ES —  xnack; 
Peliſſon, t. 3. p. 45. 
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. tack; for he had come on purpoſe to ſuccour 
Bouchain; and he not having accompliſhed 
that, but the city being taken under his eye, 
Lewis XIV. does not deſerve to be blamed for 
exceſſive caution, in not riſking an engagement 
which could have been of no ſervice. 

What the Prince of Orange cauſed to be, 


next day, communicated to Marſhal de Lorges, 


is therefore to be regarded as the malicious re- 
mark of an enemy, for which there was no juſt 
ground. The Marſhal himſelf repeated it to 
the Duke de St Simon. I had occaſion, (ſaid 
he) to ſend a trumpeter to the enemy, as they 
« were retiring. The Prince deſired to fee him. 
* He put a number of queſtions to him, con- 
* cerning the reaſons of the King's not attack- 
ing him, when his Majeſty was ſtrongeſt, and 
the two armies were drawn out oppoſite to 
each other, without any intervening obſtacle 
to hinder their joining battle. After holding 
this converſation openly with the trumpeter, 


* the Prince, to vex the King, ſaid with a ma- 


« licious ſmile, Be ſure to tell Marſhal de Lor- 


ges, that he had good reaſon for inſiſting ob- 


* {tinately on an engagement; for I myſelf was 


“never before in equal danger; nor was I ever 


£ happier than when I ſaw myſelf in no danger 
of being compelled to fight. Had 1 been at- 
5 tacked, I ſhould have been ruined without re- 


* ſource.'—And then he explained his reaſons. 


* The trumpeter, .proud of having had fo 


long and fo intereſting a conference with the 


Prince 
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prince of Orange, repeated it, not only to 
« Marſhal de Lorges, but even to the King, 
« who, in the firſt heat of the impreſſion that it 
« made on his mind, had it communicated to 
the Marſhals and Generals, and, by this means, 
« propagated his chagrin through the whole ar- 
my, and made them generally diſſatisfied with 
Louvois. The peculiar nature of this fault,” 
adds St Simon, produced but too deep an im- 
« preſſion on the minds of the troops, and gave 


* occaſion to the bittereſt ſarcaſms among fo- 


« reign Courts.” 

But the Prince himſelf was alſo ſubjected to 
blame. It was ſaid that he ought to have at- 
tacked Lewis, ſince he had ſeen, under the 
counterſcarp of Valenciennes, that Lewis was 
not ſtronger than he; and ſince he was, be- 
ſides, more advantageouſly poſted than the King. 
Even when the armies came within ſight of 
each other, the Prince might have ventured an 
action, as he was ſtill moſt advantageouſly poſt- 
ed, and the two armies were nearly equal in 
numbers. But Lewis could not venture to at- 
tack the Prince, without running the riſk of 
having his whole infantry cut to pieces. To 


theſe reaſons which the Prince of Orange might 
have had to induce him to give battle, we ſhall 


not preſume to add another, ſuggeſted by Pe- 
liſſon, in the extravagance of his adulation to 
Lewis that it would have been highly glori- 
* ous to him to give battle to the King, even 
* though he ſhould have loſt the battle.” A 


piece 
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piece of flattery which makes us recolle& the 
harangue of the fox become courtier, in la Fon. 
taine : 


—— Vous leur fites, 8 
En les croquant, beaucoup d'honneur *. 


And the ſlaves may be proud of the honour you do them. 


This inſolent language, which was then too 
common at the Court of Lewis XIV. and which 
he had not the prudence to diſcourage, was per- 
haps the chief cauſe of that inveterate hatreg 
which the Prince conceived againſt the Mo- 


narch. St Simon + aſſigns another reaſon not 


inconſiſtent with this. The King (ſays he) 
formed the defign of marrying Mademoiſelle 
de Blois, his daughter by la Valliere, to the 


Prince of Orange, and cauſed the offer to be 


made, when his ſucceſſes and reputation led 
« him 
* It appears that Lewis XIV. continued through life to 


regret his having ſuffered this occaſion to eſcape unimproved. 


On the 16th of April 1699, (ſays Dangeau) it was men- 
* toned to the King, that the preceding day was the anni- 


* verſary of that on which he had encamped on the farm of 


* Heurtebiſe near Valenciennes.“ He replied, in a low tone 
of voice, © That he had been guilty of more faults on that 
* day than on any other of his whole life ; that he never re- 


* flected on it without the bittereſt regret ; that he ſome- 


times raved of it in his ſleep during night, and waked in a 
* paſhon with himſelf, becauſe he had, on that day, loſt a 


* certain opportunity of defeating his enemies.“ He threw 


the chief blame on a man whom he named, adding, © He was 


© inſifferable on that, as on all other occaſions.” * 
was probably the perſon. 


+ St Simon, t. 1. ſeconde partie, t. 6. p. 350, La Fare, 


ch. 6. & 7. 
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him to imagine that the Prince would accept Paar l. 
+ it as the higheſt honour, and the moſt valu- 770 


able ad vantage that he could obtain v. Lewis 
« was miſtaken. The Prince, who was ſon to 
« a daughter of Charles I. of England, made 
« anſwer, The Princes of Orange are accuſtom- 
« ed to marry the lawful daughters of great 
« Kings, and none other.” This anſwer made 
too deep an impreſſion on the mind of the 
King to be ever forgotten, and determined 
+ him to make the Prince feel his reſentment, 
even at the expence of his own intereſt. No- 
thing was omitted, on the part of the Prince, 


to effect a reconciliation. Reſpect, ſubmiſſion, 


offers, patience under perſonal affronts, and 
redoubled precaution, on all occaſions, to a- 


void giving offence, were all fruitleſsly em- 


* ployed by him to pacify the pride of Lewis. 


+ The French Minifters in Holland had always 


* an expreſs order to thwart and mortify the 
Prince, not only in State affairs, but even in 


private and perſonal concerns, — to · uſe the ut- 


« moſt aſſiduity in inftigating the inhabitants of 
the cities to oppoſition againſt him, to diſtribute 
money, in order to procure the election of ſuch 
+ perſons into the magiſtracy as were moſt inimi- 
cal to him,—toafford open protection to his ene- 


mies, 


® In the year 1672, Mademoiſelle de Blois was only ſeven 
vr eight years of age. How then could ſhe be offered, at that 


period, to the Prince of Orange? At leaſt a marriuge could 


not have been conſummated between them till a great while 


after that time. 
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mies, to have no intercourſe with him,—ang, 
in ſhort, to do him as much ill, and as many 
malevolent offices as they could contrive.” 
Whatever were the motives which prompted 
Lewis to this conduct, the facts are undeniable, 
and the Prince took care to requite his kindneſs, 
Oppoſition of characters and of intereſts might 
perhaps contribute more than any thing elſe, to 
the enmity that prevailed between them. Lewis 


was magnificent, generous, expenſive, voluptu- 
ous, fond of oſtentation, and of the ſplendour of 


a Court: William, diſtinguiſhed for frugality, 
auſterity of manners, reſerve, and ſullen taci- 
turnity. They were formed to view each the 


other with a jealous eye, and with ſentiments of 


hatred. In another thing, too, we may trace 
between them, either a reſemblance or a diſſi- 


milarity, juſt as we pleaſe to call it; they were 
all their life engaged in war; yet William ne- 


ver gained the honour of a victory, nor had 


Lewis ever the glory of giving battle to an 


enemy. 

Although Lewis never attained this pitch of 
military glory, yet his brother Philip, whoſe 
character had not been formed for warlike ex- 


ploits, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in the year 1677, 
by a victory at Mount-Caflel -.. The King,” 


writes Peliſſon, was highly pleaſed with the 

* ſucceſſes of his brother, and I have twice 

heard him ſay with earneſtneſs, That, upon 

„his honour, he was more pleaſed with its ha- 
5 | cc ving 
* Peliſlon, t. 1. p. 233.—St Simon, t. 6. p. 17. 
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« ying fallen to his brother than if he had gain- Paar I. 


« ed it himſelf.” But St Simon, who is always 16-78. 


diſpoſed to ſuſpect the King of jealouſy, tells, 
that the King's ſatisfaction on this occaſion 
« was merely exterior; for, from that inſtant, 
+ a reſolution was formed, and faithfully ad- 
« hered to, of never . putting Monſieur at 
the head of an army.” 


Poſſibly, however, the inaction to which the Oder cf 


Duke of Orleans was confined, was owing not 


ſo much to any jealouſy in the King, as to the 
order now introduced among the troops; to 


which it might be apprehended, that the pre- 
ſence of the King's brother, and his partialities 


to ſome favourites, might prove obſtacles. 


Turenne, who was now dead, had continued 
to the laſt independent of Louvois. Conde, find- 
ing that the condeſcenfions which he had made, 
did not yet ſatisfy that imperious Miniſter, re- 


tired by degrees from the command. Under 


* them, the Order of the Roll, or regular pro- 
* motions according to ſeniority, was unknown. 
* Perſons who diſplayed zeal and capacity in the 


* ſervice were promoted, according as they di- 
* ſtinguiſhed themſelves by theſe qualities, with- 


* out regard to the length of the time they had 
* ſerved. Such, again, as fruſtrated the hopes 
* that had been conceived of them, were ne- 
* gleted. Favour, birth and eſtabliſhments had 


always their influence: But reputation was 
* chiefly regarded: The good opinion of the 


generals, and the eſteem of the army were re- 
ſpectfully 


the Roll. 
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pal weight in promoting or retarding the ad 
vancement of an officer. 
M. de Louvois, wiſhing to render himſelf ma- 


1 ſter of war and of fortune, and to change by his 


influence, as well the manceuvres of the art of 


war as the mode of riſing in the army, en- 


* deavoured to free himſelf of all ſuch as were 
diſagreeable, or whoſe merits might render 
© them formidable to him. Having felt himſelf 


depreſſed by the credit of the Prince and M. 


de Turenne, he ſeems to have been afraid, 
* that if their mode of beſtowing promotion only 
on merit, were ſtill obſerved, others might 
* ariſe, whoſe conſciouſneſs of abilities might 


render them equally unwilling to ſubmit to 
dependence. In a word, it was his wiſh, that 
© every thing, even to merit, ſhould be the gift 
or creature of his hand, and unable to ſubſiſt 


without him.“ 

Louvois kept almoſt conſtantly with the King, 
through his campaigns in Holland, the ſucceſs of 
which he had ſecured by infallible precautions. 
Lewis XIV. acquired, in thoſe campaigns, great 


{kill in ſieges, marches and encampments; in 
conſequence of which he ever after preferred 
ſuch of his Generals as poſſeſſed the ſame 
| talents to thoſe who were more eager for action; 

perhaps, becauſe the former were more manage- 
able than the latter. The King, while he con- 
tinued with the army, diſcovered great military 
ardour, | 
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ardour, and inſpired his troops with ſimilar ſen- Parr l. 
timents. But he would often, after a ſucceſsful 2 


ſiege, leave them abruptly ; and, as the troops 
became languid after his departure, a whole 
campaign was ſometimes limited to a fingle ex- 
ploit. The motives which induced his Majeſty 
to theſe temporary deſertions of his army, not 
being. certainly known, they were aſcribed to 
his paſſion for Madame de Monteſpan, which 
was then at its height, and.excited the murmurs 
of the public. 

Not that Madame de la Valliere* was yet for- 
ſaken. But ſhe had now no influence over the 
King's heart, except what was owing to the 
force of habit, and to his regard for their child- 
ren. She became ſenſible of this; but love 
which ſhe could not yet expel from her heart, 
made her ſuffer patiently, firſt the equality, and 
then the avowed preference of her rival. Her 
defire to pleaſe the King was ſo much more 
powerful than her averſion to Madame de Mon- 
_ teſpan, that ſhe carried her generoſity ſo far, as 
to dreſs that lady with her own hands. Madame 
de Monteſpan, again, abuſing the ſuperiority 
* which ſhe had attained, affected to admire her 
* dexterity and ſkill, and maliciouſly ſaid, that ſhe 
could never be pleaſed with her dreſs, unleſs 
when la Valliere aſiſted; and la Valliere ſhew- 
ed not leſs ſolicitude to pleaſe her, than if her 
fortune had depended entirely on her favour.” 
Lewis, amid his aſſiduities about his new miſtreſs, 

knew 


* Mademoiſelle,Caylu-,—Sevigne,. La Beaumelle. 
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knew that it was only to enjoy his preſence, 


that la Valliere paid thoſe officious attentions to 
her rival, and could not be ignorant of the un- 
eaſineſs which his inconſtancy gave her. She 
ſuffered an expreſſion of this uneaſineſs to eſcape 
her, in the preſence of another lady, who hap- 


pened to witneſs, with her, the mutual tender- 


neſs of the Monarch and his new miſtreſs. 


When any thing occurs to give me uneaſineſs 


among the Carmelites,” ſaid ſne, I will then 
* think of what theſe people have made me 
« ſuffer.” 


The time now came, when ſhe was finally to 


bury in a cloiſter, her vexations, her pleaſures, 


and if poſſible, the very remembrance of them. 


Her reſolution was not precipitate. We have 


ſeen, that ſhe had, long before, been thinking of 
it. But, when ſhe came to carry her deſign into 


execution, the differing opinions of her friends 


threw ſome difficulties in her way. The great- 
eſt devotees at Court, at the head of whom was 


the Duke de Beauvilliers, adviſed her to ſet a 


ſignal example of penitence. Others, with leſs 


| auſterity, adviſed her only to retire into ſome 
nunnery, and there live like Mademoiſclle de la 


Motte, a life of piety, but not enter into any vows. 


The mother of la Valliere wiſhed her daughter 


to retain her rank and her houſehold, but to live 
with her, and to educate her children under 
her eye. But the King, who did not eſteem 


that lady, was of opinion, that her daughter's re- 


putation would not be very ſafe under her pro- 


tection, 
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to her, to chuſe, if ſhe aſſumed the veil, an or- 


der in which ſhe might be raiſed to thoſe digni- 
ties which are not inconſiſtent with the retire- 


ment of the cloiſter. She modeſtly replied, 
that, * as ſhe had ſhewn herſelf unable to 
« regulate her own conduct in aught, ſhe muſt 
not preſume herſelf qualified for a directreſs to 
others. Propoſals of marriage were offered. 
But St Simon ſuſpects Lewis of the haughty ſen- 
timent, that ſhe who had once been his, ſhould 
never after belong to any but God.“ And, as 
if his new paſſion had rendered his heart hard 
to the object of the old, he devoted her to the 
convent, and ſhe willingly complied. 


On the 19th of April 1674, ſhe received the 


farewell compliments of the Court, at Madame 


de Monteſpan's, where ſhe ſupped. Next morn- 


ing, after hearing maſs in the King's chapel, ſhe 


ſet out, in her carriage, to bury herſelf, at the 
age of thirty, in the convent of the Carmelites, 


in St James's Street; and, on the 4th of June, 


in the year following, profeſſed herſelf, in the 
preſence of the Queen and the whole Court, un- 
der the name of ſiſter Louiſa, of the Order of 


Mercy. She lived there fix and thirty years, 
and perſiſted in the regular exerciſe of all the 
auſterities of a religious lite, not without enjoy- 
ing the conſolations which religion affords. Ma- 


dame de Monteſpan went ſometimes thither, to 
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tection, and the young lady herſelf thought, that Par l. 
ſne needed ſome powerful obligations to attach 1652458. 
her irrevocably to virtue. It was then propoſed 
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receive the ſame conſolations. * Are you really 


as happy, ſaid ſhe to her, one day, as people 


tell?“ I am not happy, replied the virtuous 
an expreſſion which 
indicates the tranquillity of a good conſcience, 
even when afflicted. 

Madame de Valliere left a daughter, Made- 
moiſelle de Blois, who was afterwards married 
to the Prince of Conti; and a ſon, Lewis of 


Bourbon, Count de Vermandois, the real part 


of whoſe hiſtory is ſhort, but the fabulous much 
longer. Having, after his mother retired from 
Court, been put into the hands of perſons but 
ill qualified for the office of forming his mind, 
he became fo haughty, preſumptuous and diſ- 


tolute, that the King baniſhed him from his pre- 


ſence. He was beginning to recover his Ma- 
1eſty's favour, when an acute diſtemper cut him 
off in the camp, at the fiege of Courtrai, in the 
year 1683. This is his hiſtory. The following 
are the adventures aſcribed to him by romance. 


The Count of Vermandois, who was nearly of 
the ſame age with the Dauphin, had a diſpute 


with that Prince, and {truck him. The Coun- 


eil which met on this occaſion, condemned him 
to death; but paternal kindneſs induced the 


King to change this puniſhment for perpetual 
impriſonment. Accordingly, while the young 


Count was at the ſiege of Courtrai, it was given 


out, that he had been attacked by an infectious 
diſtemper. On this pretext, every perſon was 
excluded from his tent, his death was ſoon after 

announced; 
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announced ; and he was conveyed in the moſt 
profound ſecrecy, to the iſles of St Margaret, 
and thence to the Baſtille, where he was living in 
the year 1703, and known by the name of * the 


nan with the iron maſk *.? M. Bonnet was 


the perſon employed in 1683, to communicate 

his death to his mother. Alas! my God, ſaid 
the humble penitent, proſtrating herſelf before 
the croſs, * muſt I weep for his death, before my 
tears have ex piated his birth?“ 

After the retreat of la Valliere, the King ap- 
peared entirely devoted to Madame de Monte- 
ſpan. Yet, the malicious curioſity of the public, 
ever prone to ſuſpicion, ſurmiſed, that his hours 
of pleaſure were allo pretty frequently ſhared 


among other ladies. Madame de Sevigne hints, 


that Madame d' Hudicourt, formerly Made- 
moiſelle de Pons, —that ſame Mademoiſelle de 
Pons, who had been fo abruptly carried off from 
Court, wiſhed to fix herſelf near the King, by 
means of her daughter's charms. Madame 
d' Hudicourt,” ſays ſhe, is gone to pay her com- 
* pliments at Court; it is long ſince ſhe appear- 
L 2 ed 

* The Abbe Lenglet du Frenoy, in his viſits to the 
Baſtille, had often ſeen this man. About the year 1754, he 
related to me nearly all that is commouly told of his mode- 
rate ſtature, the ſprightlineſs and elegance of his wit, and the 
reſpect with which he was treated by the Governor. From 
this converſation he inferred, that he had travelled through 
almoſt all Europe; an account which cannot be applied to 
the Count de Vermandois, who died at the age of two and 
twenty. He talked very well of public affairs, politics, hi- 
ſtory and religion. When I preſſed the Abbe to tell me 
whom he took him to be, he replied, © Would you have me 
ſent a ninth time to the Baſtille?* Lenglet died in 2756 or 
1757, at the age of eighty-two. 
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Pear I. ed there. People think, that were it not for 
1672-78, the indiſpoſitions to which married ladies are 


liable, ſhe would ſoon renew her former fami- 
liarities with his Majeſty; her daughter (ſince 
Madame de Montegon) is beautiful as an an- 
* gel. She has been eight or ten days at Court, 
and always hanging about the King's neck. 
* The beauty of this little creature enchants 
every body. You have never ſeen one better 
formed for coquetry. Though only five years 
old, ſhe knows the Court better than the oldeſt 


* courtiers.” But the innocent careſſes of the 
child did not ſucceed to the wiſhes of the mo- 
ther, which were perhaps leſs innocent. She 


never obtained an eſtabliſhment at Court. Ma- 
dame de Sevigne, in the following words, de- 
{cribes her fituation to her daughter. You 
« ſpeak of Madame d' Hudicourt, and think that 
his Majeſty's attachment to her, muſt be for- 
« mally renewed. It is not, it has. been effaced 
* by time. He ſees her again; her engaging 
manners cannot but pleaſe. She is formed for 
« gaiety ; it is that which makes her beloved. 
But ſhe diſplays nothing new, to ſtrike the 
imagination. There is no need of her; and ſhe 
therefore never attracts much notice. Yet ſtill, 
ſhe obtains ſome preference above others. She 
1s ſometimes accommodated with an elegant a- 
partment. Then, the apartment cannot be 
conveniently ſpared. She retires ; and when 
* ſhe is gone, another is not immediately pro- 
* vided for her. There is too much coolneſs in 


the 
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the caſe. Another time, ſhe perhaps thinks, Paar I. 
there may be greater ardour of paſſion. Such 1672-78. 


js the foundation of ſand on which ſhe builds; 
the waving leaf on which ſhe fixes.“ A live- 
ly picture of the ſituation of people who are ever 
purſuing after favour, but never obtain more 
than the ſhadow of it. | 

St Simon ſpeaks of another who ſucceeded, at 
leaſt, ſo far as to lay the foundation of her for- 
tune, and to convert a tranſient paſſion into 
an affection that laſted for life. She was of 


aa a delicate, fair complexion, but extremely 
beautiful. Her huſband ſeemed to perceive 


nothing of the matter; for they took as great 
precautions, as if there had been much to fear. 
* The fair lady being connected with the Court 
by her birth and her ſituation in life, lived 


there without affeQation,—appearing at din- 


* ner, at converſations, on the walks every 


where, in ſhort, without being diſtinguiſhed 


* by his Majeſty, with one look or word, from 
which any private underſtanding between them 
could be inferred. Such expreſſions of love were 
reſerved for thoſe ſtolen interviews, in which 
the kind lady of Marſhal Rochefort brought 
* the King and his fair miſtreſs together. That 
lady informed me, long afterwards," ſays St Si- 
mon, of the means by which ſhe conducted this 
* intercourſe, which they wiſhed to have always 
* kept ſecret, and of the unlucky accidents by 
* which it was ſometimes interrupted. Not 
* that the huſband was ever troubleſome. He 

W L 3 remained 
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remained almoſt conſtantly at Paris, pleaſed 
with ſeeing gratuities, penſions, honourable 
and lucrative offices, and, in ſhort, an immenſe 
fortune poured into his houſe, which he ma- 
naged with great ceconomy ; availing himſelf 


of effects, without being concerned about their 


cauſes. 

© He was aſſiduous in raiſing a fortune. He 
bought lands, and acquired a valt income, 
which enabled him to change his ſorry Hotel 
in the Place Royale, for the magnificent Pa- 
lace of the Guiſes, where he lived at an ex- 
pence that attracted the notice of the world. 
The King took care to conceal, under honour- 
able pretexts, the true principle which induced 
him to load that family with ſo many favours, 
ſuch as to ſupport the declining fortunes of an 
illuſtrious houſe, to recompenſe ſervices, tc. 
But theſe protexts were ſo thin, that it was 
impoſlible not to ſee through them. 

Even after the amorous commerce ceaſed, the 
lady ſtill preſerved her influence at Court. She 
was there treated with univerſal reſpect. Even 
Miniſters and Princes of the blood were ſub- 
miſſive to her pleaſure. Her billets were con- 
veyed directly to the King, and received im- 
mediate anſwers. When ſhe needed to ſpeak 
with him, which ſhe avoided as much as poſ- 


ſible, ſhe was inſtantly admitted. She took 


care, that this ſhould always be at public hours, 

in the King's great cabinet, where they ap- 

peared ſitting 3 with the doors open, a 
4 piece 
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« piece of affectation which was practiſed only Paar I. 
« on her account. If ſhe wanted only a fingle 10328. 


word, ſhe converſed with his Majeſty, ſtand- 
ing at the door of the {ame cabinet, and in the 
« preſence of the Court, who concluded from 
the manner in which the King accolted her, 


+ liſtened to her, and took his leave of her, that 


as ſhe was ſtill beautiful, he did not yet view 
her with an eye of inditference.” 


From ſeveral circumſtances in this narrative, 


among others, from the purchaſe of the palace 
of the Guiſes, now the Hotel de Soubite, it ap- 
pears, that St Simon means here to ſpeak of 


Madame de Soubiſe, though he does not name 


her. In another place he ſays, that the famous 
Cardinal de Rohan, ſon to that lady who was 


diſtinguiſhed by the title of la belle Eminence, 


was not ill pleaſed at being thought to reſemble 
Lewis XIV. Some hiſtorians, and all thoſe 


who have diſguiſed the adventures of this Mo- 


narch's Court, under the air and ornaments of 
romance, ſay, that Madame de Soubiſe was the 


lady who appeared with emerald ear-rings at 


the King's dinner or ſupper, when ſhe wiſhed 


to let him know that her huſband was at 


Paris. | 
Madame de Sevigne malictouſly relates, that in 
the year 1679, when the houſehold ofthe Dauphi- 
_ neis was eſtabliſhed, Madame de Soubiſe obtained 
the honours and appointments of firſt lady of the 
bed-chamber, without aſſuming that title; and that 
her penſions, which amounted before to twenty- 
L 4 one 
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one thouſand livres, were conſiderably augment. 


this acceſſion of fortune, he modeſtly replied ; 
Ah! this is my wife's doing. I am entitled 
* to no compliments on the occaſion, The 
lady obſerved, that this was the conſequence 
of her aſſiduous attachment to the Queen.” 
And,“ adds Madame de Sevigue, the world 
talk of the matter with their uſual good na- 
ture.“ 

in oppoſition to theſe inſinuations, we ſhall 
produce what Mademoiſelle ſays of her having 
cauſed Madame de Soubiſe to be puniſhed, on a 
very flight occaſion, with a very ſignal affront, 
even in ſpite of the Queen, with whom ſhe was 
a favourite. The King reproved her for ſpeak- 
ing very imprudently, was abſolutely in a paſ- 
« fion at her, andemade her be told to with- 
« draw.” The reader is leff to judge, whether 
a lady whom St Simon repreſents as ſo prudent, 
ſo diſcreet, ſo much eſteemed by Lewis, could 
poſſibly be the ſame who, by the uſe of a re- 
markable ſignal, expoſed herſelf to the critical 
obſervation of the public, or who cauſed herſelf 
to be diſmiſſed for talking indiſcreetly. Theſe 
particulars agree better with the character of 
another lady *, whoſe name St Simon likewiſe 
conceals ; 


* Madame peaks 4 Madame de Ludri, a Cauoneſs, and 
cne of her Maids of Honour, as having been miſtreſs to the 


King; who, adds ſhe, took in his youth, any that came into 


bis way, country-girls, gardeners daughters, ſervant-maids, 


&c. Burt as he grew older, he becaine more — 
Fragyens, t. 1. p- 92. 94. 
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conceals ; only hinting at her by his deſcription 
of her huſband, whom he repreſents as flat noſed, 
jealous, and a buffoon in his manners. 

When ſuch was the example of the Monarch, 
we cannot be ſurpriſed at the diſſolute manners 
of the whole Court. If a King, as is obſerved 
by a woman of genius *, be capable of ac- 
compliſhing a wonderful reformation, he is alſo 
capable of producing a no leſs ſignal cor- 
ruption of manners. There was not a man a- 
bout Court, who did not now ſtrive to fignalize 


himſelf by ſucceſsful gallantry ; not even Mon- 


leur, who had ſo long been remarkable for fri- 


Parr I. 
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gid indifference to the fair ſex. He attached 


himſelf to a young woman of the name of de 
Grancei; and, as extremes are obſerved to be 
nearly allied, this man, whoſe conſtitution was 
naturally fo cold, carried his love to a pitch of 
extravagance, that rendered him both miſerable 


and ridiculous. * I entreat you, ſays Madame 


de Sevignẽ, with her uſual pleaſantry of manner, 


let all the inſtances of jealouſy that ever ap- 


' peared in the world, be looked upon as no- 
* thing, in compariſon with the jealouſy of Mon- 
ſieur. It is the quinteſſence, the pure, unmix- 
ed paſſion of jealouſy. I wonder, after ſeeing 


what has fallen to his ſhare, that there can be 


_ © a grain of it any where elſe in the world.“ 
His favourite, the Chevalier de Lorraine, act- 
ed in a manner much more conſiſtent with 
the natural levity of the French, in forſaking 


Madame de Sevigne, t. 2. p. 66. 
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a young lady with whom he had an intrigue. 


1674-80. The lady was much affected. The Chevalier, 


Conſtable 
Colonna. 


vith thoſe features, which no perſon would 


have ventured to ſuſpect of perfidy, aſked her, 
« what ails you Mademoiſelle? why ſo fad? is 


there any thing extraordinary in what has 


* happened ? we were once in love with each 
* other, but are no longer ſo. Conſtancy is 
a virtue not to be expected at our age. We 
had better forget the paſt, and reſume our or- 


dinary tone and manners. What a pretty 


little dog! who gave you him?“ It is in this 


way that ſuch attachments ordinarily terminate. 
We have ſeen that the affair between Lewis 


XIV. and Mary Mancini terminated nearly 
in this way *. She lived on very uncomfortable 
terms with her huſband. The Dutcheſs of Vil- 
lars, who, while Ambaſſadreſs of France at Ma- 
drid, uſed to ſee her pretty frequently, repre- 
ſents her as continually reftleſs and agitated, 
and though mother to three tall boys, who were 


very indifferently brought up, yet dreſſing with 


all the unbecoming levity of a young coquet. 
She has a lover here, adds the Dutcheſs. She 


would have me allow that he is agreeable, and 


* has ſomething arch and roguiſh in his eyes. 


But he is frightful, and has, beſides, a ſmall 


* fault, ſcarce worth mentioning ; he is not at 


© all in love with her. She has told me of this, 


* and 1s charmed at it; for, if their ſentiments 


were mutual, the affair might be too much 


ES * taken 
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« taken notice of.” It appears, however, to have Pur I. 
become notorious enough ; for her huſband had 9 
her ſhut up in the caſtle of Segovia. He pro- 
poſed to her to enter into à religious order, en- 
gaging to follow the example himſelf. She 
agreed to change her priſon for a convent, and 
aſſumed the habit, but made her eſcape as ſoon 
as poſlible, and traverſed the world, like her 
ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Mazarine, each of them 
fleeing her huſband ; like the Princeſſes of 
Knight-errantry, ſays Madame de la Fayette, 
with plenty of jewels, but without a ſhift. She 
returned to France twelve years after ſhe had left 
it, and diſplayed on a face, now almoit forgot- 
ten, all the natural homelineſs which had been 
| once concealed by the bloom of youth, with all 
the additional diſagreeableneſs which bad con- 
duct communicates to the features. She con- 
* tinued at that Court for more than a year, 
 * ſhewing herſelf every where, obtaining but 
little notice, and enjoying ſtill leſs eſteem. 
* She at laſt diſappeared, and was found,” ſays 
| Madame de Sevignẽ, to have been tranſported, 
as if by enchantment, into a boat upon the 
Rhine, whence ſhe went, I know not whither.“ 
| The Dutcheſs of Bouillon, and the Counteſs of 
| Soiſſons, her ſiſters, were aſhamed of her folly. 
The Counteſs did not then foreſee that ſhe her- 
ſelf was ſoon afterwards to become much more 
conſpicuous for her misfortunes. 
About the end of the year 1673, a change Maids of 
took place in the interior c:xconomy of the Pa- * 
lace, 
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1574-80. ject of both praiſe and cenſure*. The eſta- 


bliſhment of the Queen's Maids of Honour was 


ſuppreſſed. This was the doing of Madame de 
Monteſpan, to which ſhe was perhaps induced 
by a tranſient, but very lively paſſion which the 


King diſcovered for the fair du Lude, one of 


thoſe ladies. The apartment of thoſe maids, 
ſays Madame de Sevigne, was a dangerous ca- 
* vern, from which iſſued a hydra, with heads 
* conſtantly multiplying, which required the 
labour of conqueſt to be continually renewed. 
* Madame de Monteſpan choſe rather to ſecure 


her empire, by deſtroying the monſter at one 


* ſtroke, than to riſk it for the precarious ho- 


_ © nour of frequent triumphs. For the chance 


of arms is precarious; and what has not hap- 


© pened to-day, may to-morrow.*” They were 


diſperſed, ſettled with other Princeſſes, and moſt 

of them married, and their place ſupplied with 

ladies of honour. 
Thus ended an eftabliſhment which had been 


long the ornament of the Court, and which was 


perhaps leſs unfavourable to purity of manners 
than that inſtituted in its ſtead. If even the 
utmoſt watchfulneſs could not prevent ſome diſ- 
orders from arifing among ſo many young 
people, living together in a place where the 
tender paſſions were naturally felt in all their 
force; yet modeſty, whic.1 has always moſt in- 
fluence in the young heart, the baſhful timidity 

| 1 
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of youth, ever ready to take the alarm, and vir- Paar I. 


tuous principles, which have not yet loſt their 1654-80. 


power over ingenuous minds, are vigilant guar- 
dians to preſerve innocence from being caught 
in the ſnares of vice. Even familiarity with 


the objects of ſeduction would contribute to 


render them leſs dangerous; and the fear of 
miſſing an eſtabliſnment, or of ſuffering the 


diſgrace with which the world puniſh female 


frailty, would ſerve to fortify the principle of 


virtue, in thoſe hearts in which it might other- 


wile have failed. 

On the other hand, a young married lady, 
introduced into the ſame ſcene of danger, with 
none but her huſhand, and he often as young 
as herſelf, for the guardian of her virtue, when 
purſued, preſſed and teazed with unceaſing aſſi- 
duities, is apt to heſitate, and, if ſhe ſtand out, 
to ſtand out with difficulty. Marriage has al- 
ready communicated to her experience and aſ- 


ſurance, in ſuch a degree as to render danger 


leſs alarming; in a ſhort time, temptation be- 
comes pleaſing, and ſoon after prevails. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the hiſtory of the 


Court, will agree, that, ſince the eſtabliſhment 


of the Ladies of Honour, ſeduction, of which 


there were before but a few ſingular inſtances, 
has become much more frequent. Unſuitable 


alliances alſo are become much more common. 
When the young people of both ſexes, and 
nearly of the ſame rank, ſaw each other daily, 
equal connections were formed. Kings and 


Queen: 
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Queens, Princes and Princeſſes, took a concern 
in their eſtabliſhment, brought ſuitable charac- 
ters together, and improved their fortunes by 


' preſents and promiſes. It would then have 
been diſgraceful to prefer riches to birth. But 


after the abolition of the chamber of Maids of 
Honour to the Queen, and of that of the Maids of 
Honour to the Princeſſes, which followed, St Si- 
mon remarks that even the loweſt vallals obtain- 
ed admiſſion into the moſt reſpectable families. 
From this he concludes, that Madame de Mon- 
teſpan, by this innovation, did a great injury to 
the Nobility. 


It is alſo ſaid to have been chiefly owing to . 
her influence, that the King made choice of 
M. de Mountauſier for preceptor to the Dau- 


phin; yet it would appear, that even before ſhe 
came into power, the deſtination of that No- 
bleman to this office, had been almoſt announced 
by the nomination of Madame de Montauſier 
for governeſs to the Prince, * in oppoſition to the 
* wiſhes of the Queen-Mother, who thought her 
fitter for preſiding in an aſſembly of pleaſure, 
than for the watchful guardian of an infant's 
cradle.“ Both the hutband and the wife had 


a high reputation for abilities and auſterity of 
manners. But as the mirror of hiſtory, in order 


to afford an exact portrait, ſhould reflect both 


good and bad, I cannot avoid producing what 


is told of the two by the ladies de Motteville 


and de Caylus. The one knew them, the other 
| 7 Was 
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was acquainted with their cotemporaries. Ma- 
dame de Caylus ſays of the huſband, © They 
« are ignorant of the particulars from which we 
learn the peculiarity of M. de Montauſier's 


« temper, and which ſhew him to have been 


much more likely to diſguſt ſuch a child as 
my Lord Dauphin, naturally ſoft, indolent, and 
« obſtinate, than to inſpire him with proper ſenti- 
ments. The harſhneſs with which he con- 
* fined him to ſtudy, gave him ſuch an abhor- 
* rence of books, that he reſolved never to open 
one after he was become his own maſter, and 
« kept his word.” Perhaps milder treatment would 
not have prevailed with him to read more. But 
in that caſe there would have been no reaſon to 
blame the governor ; at leaſt, if juſtice were to 
be expected from the public, who, like the pa- 
rents, always blame the Maſter, even for the 
natural defects of his pupils. 

With reſpect to auſterity of manners, Ma- 
dame de Motteville relates, that in the firft years 


after the King's marriage, when his attachment 


to la Valliere was forming, M. and Madame de 


Montauſier would have had the Queen-Mother to 


wink at his irregularities; and, on one occaſion, 
when that Princeſs ſnewed an unuſual indul- 


gence for them, Madame de Montauſier ſaid to 
Madame de Motteville, with an exclamation of 


joy, Well, Madam, the Queen-Mother has 
done nobly, in condeſcending to ſee la Val- 
* liere. This is done like a woman of the high- 
* eſt prudence. and good ſenſe ; but ſhe is ſo 
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* weak 


offices with the King.“ I leave it to caſuiſts, 
adds Madame de Motteville, to decide on theſe | 
« ſentiments. She obſerves, that M. and Ma- 
dame Montauſier wiſhed their own daughter 
* to ſhew an example to others, by affociating 
with Mademoiſelle de la Valliere; and that | 
their reſentment for the Queen's refuſing her 
permiſſion, made them obſerve hypocritically, 
* and with a view to palliate the looſeneſs of 
their converſation on this head, that the obſti- 
nate auſterity of the Queen had contributed 
| to 
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Far I. weak that we cannot hope her ſubſequent con- ye. 
1674-80. duct to be long conſiſtent with this action.“ 15 
A ſpeech,” ſays Madame de Motteville, which | wy 
I heard with aſtoniſhment ! M. de Montau- 9 
* fier, who was reputed a man of honour, gave Mm 
me, much about the {ame time,” continues ſhe, 1 
no leſs ſurpriſe on a ſubject nearly ſimilar; af 
for, ſpeaking of a diſlike which the Queen- m 
Mother had conceived againſt the Counteſs te 
* de Brancas, wife to her Gentleman Uſher, ſt 
\ * he expreſſed theſe very words: What a e 
| « ſtrange woman is the Queen-Mother ! to be "M0 
| « diſobliged with Madame de Brancas for ſhew- | 
ing ſo much complaiſance to the King, as to | 0 
keep company with Mademoiſelle de la Val. ſi 
liere. Were ſhe a prudent, ſenſible woman, 1 
„ the would be well pleaſed to ſee the King | 
«© fond of Mademoiſelle de Brancas, becauſe, | : 
as ſhe is daughter to a man who is attached e 
to her, and her firſt domeſtic, he, his wife, =. 
and his daughter, might then all do her good | 
end, 
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« to the follies of the King her ſon. * What a 
number! exclaims the lady whoſe memoirs 
ve are now quoting, * what a number of the 


people at Court have their heart and under- 


« ſtanding debauched with the unhappy max- 
« jms of the world!” The defire of becoming 
agreeable diſpoſes people to adopt ſuch maxims 
more readily ; and this deſire Madame de Mon- 
tauſier is accuſed of having entertained, notwith- 
ſtanding the indifference which the affected for 
every thing that had any appearance of fa- 


vour. | 


The ſame allurement brought to Court the 
Queen of Abbeſſes, Madame de Fontevraud, 
ſiſter to Madame de Monteſpan. When ſhe 
* iſſued from the cloiſter, without laying aſide 
* her veil, or diveſting herſelf of the obli ation 
© of her vows, ſhe did not appear like a perſon 
out of her proper place, in the ſcenes of gaiety 


and amuſement in which ſhe mixed with Ma 


* dame de Thianges, her other ſiſter, and the 
* moſt charming women about Court. All 
* thoſe ſiſters had wit, and, what was more, the 
* happy art of inſpiring others with wit. Ma- 
dame de Fontevraud, the prettieſt of the 
* three, with the wit by which her ſiſters were 


* diſtinguiſhed, had alſo an uncommon ſhare of 


knowledge and good ſenſe. When unem- 
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* ployed, and in religious retirement, ſhe ſought | 


* amuſement ſuitable to her condition, in the 
* ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, of Theology, 
* of the Fathers, and of the learned languages, 

Vor. I. M and 
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and became miſtreſs of theſe ſtudies in an aſto. 
* niſhing degree. On ſuch ſubjects ſhe con- 
« verſed in a more dignified tone and manner. 
« But at other times, it could not have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed that the poſſeſſed more knowledge 


than what is common to the reſt of the ſex. 


She excelled in every ſpecies of writing, and 


* had very ſingular talents for government. She 


* was adored by the religious order to whom 


* ſhe belonged, and maintained among them the 


« ſtricteſt regularity, herſelf ſetting the example 
in her Abbey. Her viſits at Court, where ſhe 
made one in every party of pleaſure, but al- 
* ways in company with her liſters, did not af- 
fect her reputation in any other way, but that 
it appeared ſtrange for a perſon of her cha- 


_ * racter to partake of ſuch amuſements. 


Madame de Thianges was a woman of 
* pleature. Lewis XIV. related to Madame de 
Caylus, that ſhe uſed often to ſteal from her 
* lodgings to him, when he had parties of young 
* people, and that ſhe was a moſt agreeable ta- 
ble companion. It was ſhe who gave riſe to 
the proverb, we don't grow old at table. She 
had two very plcaſant whims, which ſhe main- 
* tained with great warmth and perſuaſive elo- 
* quence ; one regarded the nobility of her fa- 
mily, the other her perſon. She allowed on- 
ly two noble families in France, her own, and 


a 


that of la Rochefoucault, on account of the 


* frequent intermarriages that had taken place 
* betweenthem; and, if ſhe did not deny the King 
« ſplendour 
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« ſplendour of rank, yet, even with him, ſhe of- 
« ten diſputed the honour of antiquity of fami- 
ly. The other whim was that of conſidering 
« herſelf as one of nature's maſterpieces, not ſo 
« much in external beauty, as in the delicacy of 
the organs of which her frame was compoſed. 
And ſhe united theſe two pieces of folly, by 
« fancying that the perfection of her frame was 
ou ing to the dilterence produced by her birth, 
© between her and the common maſs of man- 
kind *. Theſe fooliſh notions diſpoſed her to 
«* ſarcaſm and raillery, but did not render her 
heart depraved or ſelfiſh.” 

M 2 Madame 


* What a certain modern author recites, in the name of a 
certain Lady-Marſhal, has been attributed to this lady. Men- 
tion was made, in a converſation, of a Prince who, after a very 
_ diſſipated life, had died ſuddenly, and his danger of damna- 
tion was freely diſcuſſed. * I allow (ſaid ſhe) that the con- 
duct of the Prince was not quite regular; he might have 
' lived in a leſs diſorderly manner, or, if you will have it ſo, 
more like a Chriſtian ; that I grant. But every thing fa- 
vourable is to be hoped from Divine mercy, eſpecially to- 
"ward a perſon of his rank. If God be good to the whole 
world, nobody will deny that to ſuch a man he muſt be till 
kinder than to others. But, Madam, permit me—— re- 
plied an Abbé. What you pleaſe, Sir, whatever you 
"pleaſe, interrupted ſhe, briſkly. I know nothing of the ar- 
' rangements in the other world. Divinity is not my pro- 
feſſion, but yours. No doubt you know much more of it 
than I. Yet, though I have not ſtudied, like you, I can 
" gueſs at what muſt take place, when ſentence is to be pro- 
* nounced on a perſon of his elevated rank. God will lock 
" twice on him, before pronouncing his condemnation.” 
Mes ſoirces, or Manuel Amuſant, Neufchatel. 1775. t. 2. 
p. 105. | 
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Madame de Monteſpan is not favoured with 
the ſame eulogy. * She was haughty, caprici- 
* ous, and ſubject to ill humour, which ſhe was 

ready to vent on all about her, even on Lewis 

himſelf, The Courtiers were afraid of paſſing 
near her windows, eſpecially when the King 


was with her. They called it paſſer par les 


It is true that ſhe ſpared none, often out of no 
other deſign but to divert the King. And as ſhe 


had a ready wit, and an exquiſite turn for 


4 
* 
armes *, and the phraſe ſtill continues in uſe. 


raillery, nothing could be more dangerous 

than the being the ſubje& of her ridicule.” 
She knew alſo how to amuſe the Monarch in a 
more innocent way, in a way perhaps not very 
conſiſtent with the majeſty of the Monarch; 
but love and majeſty never agree well. She 
* harneiled ſix mice to draw a chariot of fili- 
« gree work, and ſuffered them to nibble at her 
* beautiful hands. She had pigs and goats in 
apartments with painted and gilt wainſcoting. 


The King ſhewed her to his Miniſters as a 


* child, crying, See the foolery of Mortemart. 


* But the knew all the ſecrets of State, and gave 
* counſels that were ſometimes good, ſometimes 


bad, juſt as her paſſions dictated.” 


Madame de Maintenon blames her for ſuf- 
fering her paſſions to dictate the advices 
which ſhe gave; and ſhe herſelf has not eſcaped 
a limilar cenſure. Greatneſs is naturally and 
peculiarly liable to cenſorious obſervations. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was ſenſible of this, when 

_ ſhe 
Nearly the ſame as if they had ſaid, Facing an open battery- 
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the wrote to her brother: People talk of the 
« greateſt Princes. I am upon the ſtage; I 
« muſt either be hiſſed or applauded. We come 
now to turn our attention to this extraordinary 
woman, and to give ſome account of her. 
Frances d'Aubigne, grand-daughter to The- 
odore Agrippa d'Aubigne, who diſtinguiſhed 
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himſelf in the civil wars, and of Mademoiſelle 


de Cardillac, was born on the 27th of Novem- 


ber 1635, in the priſon of Niort, in which her 


father was, at that time, confined on account of 
his imprudent conduct, and in which his wife. 
a prudent and virtuous woman, had ſhut her- 
ſelf up with him. Madame de Villette, ſiſter 
to the huſhand, came to viſit the lying- in wo- 
man, and beheld them in all the horrors of 
indigence ; her brother deprived of reaſon by 
* deſpair, and emaciated by hunger; their el- 


* deft child wrapped in rags, and already ſenſi- 


© ble of the miſeries of her condition; their ſe- 
* cond 1n the cradle, a girl two days old, who, 
by her cries, ſeemed to invite death; the mo- 
ther weeping, and offering her breaſts, ſome- 
times to her huſband, ſometimes to her daugh- 


_ © ter, but hopeleſs of ſaving either the one or 


* the other, as diſtreſs and hunger had dried up 


* her milk, and ſhe was unable to pay a nurſe.” 
Abſtracting from this deſcription, whatever it 
may be ſuppoſed to owe to the imagination of 
the author, we may till conclude, that, at her 
birth, Frances d'Aubigne was expoſed to ex- 
treme miſery. Madame de Villette took her 
: M 3 wax 
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away with her, and put her into the hands of 
the ſame nurſe to whom ſhe had intruſted Ma- 
demoiſelle de Villette, her daughter. 

In a few years, Madame d' Aubigne obtained 
liberty to her huſband, and ſet out with him, 
and all her family, for America, where they 


had conſiderable claims. In the courſe of the 


voyage, Frances fell ill, and was reduced ſo 
low, that ſhe ceaſed to exhibit ſigns of life. 
« A ſailor was going to throw her overboard. 
The ſignal gun was ready loaded. Madame 
d' Aubigné begged leave to preſs her poor in- 


_ © fant once more in her arms. She put her 


hand on the heart, and felt it {till palpitate. 


« She is not dead,” cried ſhe, and her maternal 


« cares reſtored her fully to life.” The veſſel in 
which this unfortunate family were paſſengers, 
was attacked by a corſair, but eſcaped, and ar- 
rived ſafe at Martinico. 

D*Aubigne eſtabliſhed himſelf there in fo ad. 
yantageous a ſituation, that he was enabled to 
live even in opulence. His wife was obliged to 
return to Europe to ſettle ſome affairs. In her 
abſence, d'Aubigne ſpent his whole fortune at 


play, and ſhe found him, on her return, ruined 
and dying. The widow returned to France to 


obtain aſliſtance, leaving her daughter, who was 
now ſeven years of age, as ſecurity to her credi- 


tors, who ſent the child about from one to ano- 
ther. The Judge of the place, taking pity on 
Her, received her into his houſe ; but becoming 


ſoon as weary of her as the others, ſent, her af- 
tex 
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ter her mother. She fell firſt into the hands of 


Madame de Montalambert, her kinſwoman, who 


refuſed to entertain her. She was then received 


by Madame de Villette, her aunt, who brought 
her up in the Calviniſt religion. 


Her mother, a good Catholic, wiſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding her diſtreſs, to take her daughter into 
her own hands. This Madame de Villette re- 


fuſed, alleging that Madame d'Aubigne could 


not poſſibly ſupport her. But to obviate the 
objection, Madame de Neuillant, another rela- 


tion, in eaſy circumſtances, obtained an order to 
have her delivered to her. Wiſhing to bring 


her back to the Catholic religion, ſhe attempted 
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that at firſt by gentle and fair means, but when 


theſe did not ſucceed, had recourſe to ſeverity. 


Frances was confounded with the ſervants, and 


degraded to the meaneſt taſks about the family, 


to the kitchen and the court- yard. She went, 


every morning, with a maſk on her face, to 
« preſerve her fine complexion, a ſtraw hat on 


© her head, a baſket under her arm, and a ſwitch 


in her hand, to watch the turkies; with orders 


not to touch her breakfaſt, which ſhe carried 


in the baſket under her arm, till ſhe had firſt 
got by memory five ſtanzas of ſacred poetry.“ 
Ill treatment had no effect to make her gratify 
the wiſhes of Madame de Neuillant. She there- 
fore placed her among the Urſuline nuns at 


Niort, where Madame de Villette agreed to pay 


ker board. But after her converſion, that lady 
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withdrew her kindneſs, and the young Catholic 
then returned to Madame de Neuillant. 

+ This lady went occaſionally to Paris in a 
« ſedan chair, carried by two mules, on one of 


« which Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne uſed to ride. 
«© She introduced her to the company with which 


«* ſhe herſelf uſed commonly to aſſociate, boaſted 


© exerciled over her all the tyranny which de- 
« pendents are liable to ſuffer from their bene- 
factors. The young lady was already charm- 
ing, and promiſed to become completely beau- 
tiful. Her figure and her underſtanding were 


* 


„ 


bl both above her years.“ She was about thir- 


teen. Madame de Neuillant took her to com- 
municate for the firſt time with the Urſu- 
line nuns in St James's ſtreet. Frances conti- 
nued with them, except when ſhe went to ſee 
her mother, who ſupported herſelf by her la- 


bour, and Madame de Neuillant, who continued 


to ſhew her in the world. 
She introduced her to the Abbe Scarron, at 


whoſe houſe the very beſt company uſed then 


to aſſemble. Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne was at 
firſt known among them by the na:ae of the 


fair Indian. The wits of that ſociety were 


eager to form her character. She heard their 
leſſons, without ſuffering them to entertain her 


in any other way, than by cultivating the fine 


talents with which nature had endowed her. 
Her converſation when at Paris, and her letters 
from Poitou, when ſhe attended Madame de 

7, 5 Neuillant 


in public of her growing charms, and in private 
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live on an annuity of two hundred and fifty 
livres *, died, without having the ſatisfaction of 
leaving that income to her children. The ſon 
was placed, as a page, with M. de Parabere, and 
the daughter continued with Madame de Neu- 


illant, in a ſituation which her age, her poverty, 


her gentility, and her beauty, rendered, in no 
ſmall degree, difficult and dangerous. 
The Abbe Scarron was no ſtranger to her 
_ circumſtances. Although far from rich him- 
ſelf, yet a canonry of Mans, and the remains of 
his patrimony, enabled him to keep a good 
houſe. He is known to have been loaded with 
infirmities, hump-backed, gouty; in a word, one 
of the moſt awkward figures in nature ; but he 
had an inexhauſtible fund of humour. For 
the firſt, and perhaps the only time in his life, 
he thought and ſpoke ſeriouſly to Mademoiſelle 
d' Aubigne concerning the diſagreeable ſituation 


in which ſhe was left by the death of her mo- 


ther, and the faint hopes which ſhe could have 


from Madame de Neuillant and her other rela- 


tions. He ended by aſking her either to marry 
him, or to accept of a certain ſum, on the con- 
dition of becoming a nun. She preferred the 
marriage, to which Madame de Neuillant gave 
her conſent, on condition of its not taking place 
for two years. The young lady was then fif- 
teen. Scarron prevailed to have the period of 
expectation 
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expectation, abridged one year, and married her, 


1675-81. at the age of ſixteen, in April 1651. 


In the marriage- contract, he acknowledged 
the receipt of an annuity of four Louis d'Ors, as 
the whole fortune of his wife; adding pleaſantly, 
two large murdering eyes, a moſt elegant 
« figure, a pair of beautiful hands, and a great 
deal of wit.” This income was but ill calcu. 
lated to make up for the loſs of the canonry of 


Many, the yearly revenue of which amounted to 


two thouſand livres, but which Scarron was obli- 
ged to refign when he married. He continued, 
notwithſtanding, to keep a good table, in order 
to bring about him the company which his in- 
firmities rendered neceſſary. His young wife 
was the ornament and the delight of his parties. 
Her graceful manner of telling a ſtory made her 


hearers forget even their wants. One of her 


people whiſpered to her, one day, another ſtory, 
* Madam, for the roaſt is too ſmall to-day.” 
Even the œconomy of his wife was inſufficient 


to make M. de Scarron's income anſwer his ſtyle 


of living ; his funds fell ſhort. Applications 


were made in his favour, which the credit of 


his friends rendered ſucceſsful. Madame de 
Scarron was unwilling to ſolicit, leſt ſhe might 
be mortified with refuſals, or expoſed to the ad- 


dreſſes of thoſe who would grant her requeſts 
only becauſe ſhe was young and beautiful. She 


ſcarce ever left her poor paralytic, as ſhe called 


him. When he was ill, ſhe was his nurſe and 
* ſervant; when better, his companion; and when 


his 
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the higheſt elegance and eaſe; ſhe became alſo 
« miſtrels of the Italian, the Spaniſh and the La- 
« tin languages, but continued as modeſt in con- 
« yerſation, as if ſhe had been acquainted with 
« none but her native tongue.” 

People valued themſelves on her acquaintance. 


The author of her Memoirs gives a haſty ſketch 
of the characters of the chief of thoſe who en- 
joyed that honour. The portraits may perhaps 


not be very juſt ; but they afford a liſt of the 
accompliſhed perſons of that period. Vivonne, 


who poſſeſſed all the wit of the Mortemarts. 


Mata, whoſe repartees are ſtill in every body's 
mouth. Grammont, whoſe ſprightly ſallies are 
« preſerved by Hamilton. Charleval, the moſt 
elegant of our writers of eaſy poetry. Colig- 


ni, a hero in Hungary, at Paris the proſelyte 
of Ninon, and at Court the rival of Conde. 


* Menage, ſo extenfively acquainted with words 
and things. Peliſſon, remarkable for uglineſs. 


Des Yvetaux, whoſe truth and artleſſneſs gave 


' his converſation an air of weakneſs and fiction. 
+ Heſnault, who formed Deſhoulteres, and tranſ- 


* lated Lucretius. Montreuil, whoſe madrigals 


* ſtill continue to be read. Marigni, whoſe 
* ſongs are ſtill ſung. The Marqui® de Sab- 
liere, who, in his converſation and compoſi- 
tions, diſplayed all the graces and all the 
# levity of female genius; and his lady, a direct 
# contraſt to her huſband, who was quite maſ- 

* culine 
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«+ culine in her taſte and purſuits. Madame Lef. 
* diguires, who, in ſpite of her exceſſive anxiety 
to pleaſe, was always pleaſing. The Counteſs 
« de la Suze, whoſe wit made her failings be 
© overlooked. The Marchioneſs de Sevigné, who 
has written ſo exquiſitely, becauſe ſhe felt fo 
« exquiſitely. Mademoiſelle de Scuderi, whoſe 


« romances were eſteemed by the public, though . 


* unreaſonably deſpiſed by Deſpreaux.* Laſtly, 
the Abbe of the Society ; for there muſt always 


be an Abbe, the Abbe Tetu#®, who was com- 


_ © plaiſant to all the women, but neither the lover 


nor the dupe of any one of them.“ But ſo 


« puny,” ſaid a wag, * that he might ſerve, in a 
* ſcarcity for a ſoul to a large body.* To thoſe 


might be added Mignard, Ninon de l' Enclos, the 


Duke de Chevreuſe, Marſhal d' Albert, the Mar- 


quis de Villarceaux, the Chevalier de Mere, the 


laſt of whom were ſuſpected of ſeeking ta inſpire 


the young wife with other ſentiments than thoſe 


of friendſhip. - 
They do her the juſtice to 1 that 


amid that ſprightly, gay, and ſometimes frolic- 


ſome company, ſne maintained an air of dignity 
which inſpired reſpect, without laying a con- 
ſtraint on pleaſure. Though her companions 
were, in general, diſpoſed rather to cenſure than 
to applauq; a ſcrupulous diſcharge of the duties of 
Religion, ſne never ſtudied to pleaſe them, ſo 
far as, at any time, to diſpenſe with the abſti- 
nence, the faſts, and the other obſervances which 


ſtrict 
» Sevigne, t. 2. p. 192. 
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ſtrict piety enjoins. Her huſband was affected Paar L 
by the example which ſhe ſet. Her exhorta- 765 Lr. 
| tions brought him to expreſs, in his laſt illneſs, 

the ſentiments of a ſincere Chriſtian. Scarron 

died in October 1660, and left his wife, after 

living with her between nine and ten years, in 

the full bloom of youth and beauty, with but 

very ſcanty means of ſubſiſtence, and with a 

name, to which the character of her huſband had 

attached ideas of ridicule. 

The widow Scarron petitioned Cardinal Riche- Her widow. 
lieu for a continuation of the penfion that had 
been paid to her huſband, but was always re- 

| fuſed. Her ſolicitations might, no doubt, have 
ſucceeded with Fouquet, who boaſted of know. 
ing the price of all the female virtue in the 
kingdom. But, ſhe did not chuſe to have the 
price of hers aſked, and paſſed a number of 
|| years upon a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, in extreme in- 
'| digence. Her friends laboured to find her ſome 
reſource. Some aſſiſted her with money, which 
ſhe received as a loan. They obtained her from 
the Queen-Mother a penſion of two thouſand 
livres, which ceaſed in three years, on the death 
of that Princeſs. Her difficulties and diſtreſs 
were then renewed. An old Duke was offered 
her in marriage, but him ſhe refuſed. When 
| means of ſubſiſtence failed, ſhe retired to the 
| Urſuline nuns of St James's Street, with whom 
ihe had formerly lived; and when times became 
better, appeared again in the world. 
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The ſociety in which ſne now mingled, was 
no longer the ſame with which ſhe had aſſoci. 


Her ſociety. ated during the life of her huſband. Though 


D' Albret 
and Villar- 
ceaux. 


not entirely different, it had been conſiderably 
changed by circumſtances. The gentlemen, 


were M. de Turenne, the Count de Guiche, the 


Abbe d' Amount, la Feuillade, Bellefonds, Beur- 
ron, Bouillon, St Luc, Brancas; the ladies, Meſ. 
dames de Richelieu, de Monteſpan, de Coulan- 
ges, la Fayette, Sevigne, Mademoiſelles de 


Pons, de Martel and d'Aumale, Lady Marſhal 
d' Albret, Madame de Chalais, afterwards Prin- 
ceſs d' Urſini, with Meſdames de Villarceaux and 


de Montchevreuil. The place where all this 
party uſed generally to aſſemble, was either the 
Hotel d*Albret, or the Hotel de Richelieu. They 
never engaged at play. The time was ſpent in 


converſation, at table, and in making extemporary 


verſes. Madame de Maintenon is ſaid to have 
produced the following impromptu, as an Epi- 
taph for the Duke de Richelieu : it may ſerve as 
a ſpecimen of her talents in that way. 


Here lies Armand, 
Whom Cupid gave, in malice to the fair, 
His ſmile, his quiver, and his wings to wear. 


Thus ſhe ſpent her days, which ſhe afterwards 


called the happieſt of her life. 


Thoſe who cannot allow of a woman's paſling 


her life without love, pretend that M. de Main- 


tenon was at this time in love with Count de 


Mioſſens, Marſhal d' Albret, and beloved by de 
Mornay, 
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Mornay, Marquis de Villarceaux. Some facts Panr I. 
which have been handed down concerning the 6) ar. | 


former, would lead us to conſider him as form- 
ed for a trifler, and a dupe in love-matters. His 
pride rendered him ridiculous, when, finding 
« himſelf loaded with riches and honours, for 
« which he was more indebted to royal favour 


than to his military merit, but only a ſpuri- 


« ous deſcendant of the family of d*Albret, he 
« preſumed to repreſent himſelf as a legitimate 
deſcendent from that family, and got a genea- 
« logy made out for him, ſo evidently fictitious, 
that it was generally laughed at.” He was al- 
ſo the dupe of foolith ſelf-love, when, in his old 
age, he flattered himſelf with the idea of being 
agreeable to Madame Cornuel, ſo much celebra- 


ted for her bon mots. But he was miſtaken; 
and as he uſed to talk a great deal of nonſenſe, 


ſhe ſaid of him, one day, after he had taken his 
leave, In truth, I am weary of him; for I be- 
gin now to underſtand him *.“ Ridiculous as 
this 
* A natural failing to which he was liable, is not to be 
racked among his whims of affectation; he was always ta- 
ken ill at the fight of a boar's head. Marſhal Cleram- 
* bault ſaid humorouſly one day, at the King's levee, that, 
if he were to fight Marſhal d'Albret, he would meet him 
with a ſword in one hand, and a pig's head in the other. 
The Abbe d'Aumont had hired a box in the play-houſe, 
and was in it with a party of ladies, when Marſhal d'Al- 
bret made his appearance. Out of reſpect to that noble- 
man, he was admitted into the box, and the Abbe was 
* obliged to retire. He retired in ill humour, muttering 


between his teeth, A fine Marſhal! he never took an | 


place but my box.” E/ar d Argenſon, p. 327- 
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this man was, and though he had a very virty. 
ous woman to wife, to whom it might have been 
thought that Madame Scarron's aſſiduities were 
paid, yet the malicious world whiſpered ſuſpi- 
cions which obliged her to ceaſe from viſiting at 


the Hotel d'Albret. 


Even the well known virtue of Madame de 
Montchevreuil could not protect the fair widow 


from the envenomed ſhafts of calumny. She 
ſpent ſome ſummers with that lady in the coun- 
try. The Marquis de Villarceaux, M. de Mont- 


chevreuil's relation, uſed to be with her at the ſame 
time. The Marquis was rich, and M. de Mont- 


chevreuil ſcarce in eaſy circumſtances. This 
was enough to give the malicious world occaſion - 
to ſay, that Villarceaux, finding that he could not 


bring his wife to approve of his intercourſe with 
Madame Scarron, had aſked M. de Monchey- 


reuil to accommodate him with her houſe, and 


defrayed the expence. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that this intimacy with Villarceaux afforded 


room for cenſure. He was one of her earlieſt 
acquaintance; and, if we may venture to judge 
from what ſhe ſays of him, in her account of the 


King's entry into Paris, in 1660, we may gueſs, 
that, in her youth, he was not abſolutely indif- 
ferent to her. I looked for M. de Villarceausx,” 
ſays ſhe, but he was mounted on ſo mettleſome 


« a horſe, that I could not diftinguiſh him till 


« he was within twenty paces of me. His ap- 
« pearance was one of the beſt; of the leaſt 
« ſplendid, indeed; but the moſt gallant. He 

. had 
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« had a fine horſe, and n. anaged him very grace- Pax I. 
fully. His brown head ſtruck the eye at a 16, 5-8 | 


« diſtance, and the people huzza'd him as he 
« paſſed.” So particular an account of the per- 
ſon and appearance of a man, even though writ- 
ten to his wife, with a few other concurring cir- 
cumſtances, might be ſufficient, conſidering the 
uſual prudence of the lady, to give riſe to the 


reports that were propagated. Beſides, Villar- 
ceaux was a libertine, and even worſe than a li- 

bertine. Madame de Sevigne relates of him, 
that when ſpeaking to the King for a poſt to 


* his fon, he dexterouſly took occaſion to men- 
tion, that ſome people preſumed to ſay, that 
his Majeſty had a deſign upon his niece, Ma- 


* demoiſelle de Rouxel, ſince Madame de Gran- 


*cet; and that, if he had, he begged his Maje- 
* ty to make uſe of him in the affair, for he 


could manage it better, and, probably, more 
* ſucceſsfully than any other. The King re- 
_ * plied, laughing, You and I are too old, Vil- 


« larceaux, to attack girls of fifteen ;* and, like 


* man of gallantry, made a joke of the mat- 


ter, and repeated the converſation to the la- 
dies, ſomewhat to the diſgrace of Villarceaux.” 

There was alfo another circumſtance in the 
life of Madame Scarron, that gave people occa- 
ſion to talk * ; her intimacy with Ninon de PEn- 


clos, the moſt dangerous woman in the age, 


more capable than any other, of perverting the 


underſtanding, and corrupting the heart. But 
Vor. I. n Ninon, 


* Mem. de Maint. t. 1. p. 192. 
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Ninon, though ſomewhat jealous of her good 


ſenſe, did her juſtice. *. She was virtuous,” ſaid 
ſhe, not ſo much from coldneſs of conſtitution, 
« as from weakneſs of mind. I would have cu- 
red her of that: but ſhe was too much afraid 
of offending God.“ In fact, beautiful and ac- 
compliſhed as ſhe was, ſhe might certainly have 
found means to remain in France, if ſhe had 
been willing to embrace a life of pleaſure ; but, 
inſtead of that, ſhe found herſelf obliged to ac- 


cept an offer that was made her, of accompany- 
ing Mademoiſelle de Nemours, who was going 
to be married to the King of Portugal, —of fore- 
going her country for the ſake of ſubſiſtence. 
This depth of misfortune was the prelude to 
her happineſs. She wiſhed to be preſented to 
Madame de Monteſpan, and, as ſhe ſaid, to 
* fee once more the wonder of France, before 


bidding adieu to the kingdom.“ The favour- 
ite, in the height of grandeur, did not diſdain 
the miſery of her old acquaintance. She talk- 
ed of the days of their intimacy, and aſked her 
concerning the preſent ſtate of her affairs; and 


having learned that ſne had, ſeveral times, inef- 


fectually, petitioned the King, made her put a 
new petition into her hands, and promiſed to 
ſupport it with all her influence. The widow 


Scarron, again!” exclaimed the Monarch. 
* Sire,” replied Madame de Monteſpan, it is 


long fince you ſhould no longer have been 
* troubled about her; and it is ſurpriſing, that 
your Majeſty has not yet liſtened to the peti- 


tion 
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+ tion of a woman, whoſe anceſtors ruined them- 
« ſelves in the ſervice of yours.“ The remon- 
france produced its effect, and the penſion was 
granted. Having thus obtained independence, 


and being no longer under the fame neceſlity of 
accommodating her mode of lite to the will of 


others, ſhe now gave herſelf up to the gratifica- 
tion of her taſte for devotion and retirement. 
The practice of retiring from the world, prepa- 
red her for a way of life ſuitable to the _— . 
ments which ſhe ſoon after formed. 

Madame de Monteſpan, when ſhe ſaw Madame 
de Scarron at this time, could not but recollect 
her merit. She was then looking out for a per- 
ſon to whom ſhe might intruſt the children ſhe 
had by the King, and none appeared more pro- 
per for that truſt than this widow, As her cir 
cumſtances were ſo narrow, it was expected that 
ſhe would eagerly catch at the propoſal. But, 
either from averſion to a ſtate of ſubjection and 
dependence, or thinking that the employment 
would diſgrace her birth, ſhe refuſed all her 


friends, refuſed even a miniſter who was com- 
miſſioned to make the propotal, and required 


that the King, in perſon, ſhould communicate 
his will to her. 
There have been few other inſtances of ſo la- 
borious a life as that to which ſhe ſubjected her- 
ſelf, and which ſhe began about the year 167 
She was continually engaged in the care of — 
children; day and night ſhe watched anxiouſly 
over the pertons whom ſhe employed about 
N 2 them: 
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1675-81. to ſuch a degree as affected her own health ; as 


if actually their mother, ſhe truſted nothing to 
others, but what ſhe"could not do herſelf. The 
King ſurpriſed her one morning, ſupporting 
with one hand the Duke of Maine, who was in 


a fever, rocking Mademoiſelle de Nantz in her 


cradle with the other, and holding the Count de 
Vexin aſleep on her knee. At this ſight, Lewis, 


who was a very affectionate father, gave the go- 


verneſs an hundred thouſand francs &. Her pen- 
ſion of two thouſand livres had been before rai- 
ſed to two thouſand crowns. Thus, ſhe had a 


_ proſpect of living one day at liberty, and in eaſy 


circumſtances, in whatever retreat ſhe might 
chuſe to retire to. 

While her attention was ſo entirely engroſſed 
by the duties which ſhe had impoſed on herſelf, 


ſhe {ſeldom ſaw her old acquaintance, yet did 


not entirely negle& them; and, however much 
her mind might be occupied by the concerns of 
her charge, in company ſhe was always as en- 
tertaining, and as attentive to her friends, as if 
that had been her only taſk. * We ſupped, laſt 
* night, with Madame Scarron,* writes Madame 
de Sevigne to her daughter. We found it 


very pleaſant to conduct her, about midnight, 
* to the farther end of the Fauxbourg St Ger- 


main, very near Vaugirard, in the country, 
into a fine large houſe, ſituated by itſelf. 
She has large gardens, and ſpacious and ele- 

| _ © gant 


6a 


* 


* Francs or livres. About L. 4166 Sterling. 
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- gant apartments. She has a carriage, horſes 
« and ſervants. She dreſſes richly, but modeſt- 
ly, juſt as becomes a woman who paſſes her 
« life with people of quality. She is amiable, 
beautiful, good, and unaflected. Her conver- 
« ſation is very agreeable.” | 

About the year 1674, when near forty years 
of age, ſhe was invited from her retirement, to 
Court, to live with Madame de Monteſpan, who 
now wiſhed to have her children under her own 
eye. Madame Scarron's ſituation at Court was 
at firſt a very ambiguous one. Having paſſed, 
at Paris, as the mother of the children whom 
ſhe brought up in ſo myſterious a manner, ſhe 


was regarded at Verſailles as the complaiſant 


friend of Madame de Monteſpan, the intereſted 
confident of her intimacy with the King. But 
the world knew not what paſſed privately be- 
tween thoſe ladies; they knew not that the one, 


under the preſſure of remorſe, went, every even- 
ing, to expreſs to the other, her penitence and 
her fears; and the Governeſs, with the dignity 


natural to virtue, made remonſt rances to the 
Miſtreſs that overwhelmed her with confuſion, 


eſpecially when too evident proofs of her irre- 


gularities appeared ; ſhe then implored, if the 
expreſſion may be uſed, the compaſſion of her 
whom ſhe feared. At the birth of another child, 
ſhe wrote one day to her friend: Come to ſee 
me; but don't ſtare with thoſe large black 


* eyes which fright me.” The King did not, 


at firſt, like her. Whether it were, that her 


N 3 remonſtrances 
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remonſtrances to the object of his paſſion, pro- 
ved troubleſome to him, or that certain marks 
of diſapprobation might ſometimes eſcape from 


her, to ditoblige him, or that he was naturally 


Bourdaloue 


Montmart. 


diſpoſed to regard an uncommon ſhare of wit 


and good ſenſe, eſpecially in a woman, with a 


ſuſpicious eye; he looked upon the widow Scar- 
ron, as a prude, and would have been well plea- 
ſed that Madame de Monteſpan had diſmiſſed 
her; yet the King became inſenſibly accuſtom- 
ed to her, till he at laſt hcard her remonſtrances 
with the ſame patience as his miſtreſs. 


as well as Madame de Monteſpan, by the ordi- 
nances of religion, of which he was a reſpectful 
obicrver, and which awakened him to a ſenſe 
of his violations of the laws of morality, by the 


ſolemn feſtivals, and a jubilee, the return of 


which, about this time, operated not leſs to ex- 
cite than to quiet the alarms of conſcience, and, 
above all, by the exhortations of the preachers, 


which were ſometimes bold and vehement, 


ſometimes gentle and pathetic. Bourdaloue 
convinced and affected his audience. Marſhal 


Grammont was ſo charmed with the beauty of 


one of his ſermons, as to exclaim aloud, 


„ *Sdeath ! there is reaſon in what he ſays.“ 


Madame de Sevigne, who has preſerved this 


ſally, gives this deſcription of a very different 


preacher. * We heard (fays ſhe) the Abbe of 


Montmort. I never before heard ſo fine a 
« ſermon. 


He was indeed diſpoſed to liſten by the ſenti- 
ments of remorſe, which he now began to feel, 


FEE 
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« ſermon. He drew the ſign of the croſs, and 
« repeated his text, but no growling, no bitter 
language againſt us. He beſought us not to 
« fear death ; for it was the only way through 
« which we could paſs, to riſe again with Jeſus 
« Chriſt. We liſtened eagerly, and were con- 
ſoled and delighted. There is nothing about 


him to diſguſt ; he poſſeſſes a modeſt aſſurance, 
is learned and devout. In lhort, I am highly 


© pleaſed with him. 

We may here recollect the famous apoſttophe 
of the Jeſuit, imitated from the prophet Na- 

than, in his reproof tv David for his adultery 

with Bathſheba, Thou art the man. Such ſhafts 

from a ſkilful hand, pierced deep in the guilty 


heart. The Monarch and his miſtreſs agreed 


to ſeparate. They were for months and years 
forming this deſign, but a moment would oftcn 
vanquiſn their reſolutions. Being in earneſt, 


however, they tried various means, even jour- 
neys and abſence ; means that are generally ef- 


fectual, in ſuch caſes, to extinguiſh the crimi- 
nal paſſions. The King made a campaign, and 
Madame de Monteſpan went to drink the wa- 


ters at Bourbon. But on their return, the ar- 


dour of their mutual paſſion having been but 
imperfectly extinguiſhed, was renewed, and ex- 
tended its influence to all around them. Ma- 
dame de Sevigné at leaſt repreſents Madame de 


Monteſpan as the centre of all the brilliancy 


that now adorned the Court. 
N 4 She 
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She writes thus to Madame de Grignan, her 
daughter, in 1676: I have ſeen Madame de 


Deic.iption + Monteſpan. Her beauty is aftoniſhing. She 


of the Court 


is not half ſo plump as formerly. Her eyes 
ſtill retain all their vivacity. Her lips, and 
the complexion of her chceks, are as freſh as 
ever. Her hair was all in curls; her two 
temple-locks hung conſiderably under her 
cheeks. She wore black ribbons on her head ; 
pearls of the ſame fort with thoſe of Lady- 


* a "0 * - A 


+ Marſhal d' Hoſpital, with diamond buckles, 


* and pendants of the utmoſt magnificence. 
Three or four diamond pins appeared in her 


hair; but ſhe wore no covering upon it. She 


* exhibited, in ſhort, a blaze of beauty, which 
« could not but move the admiration of all the 
foreign ambaſſadors. She knew that the 
world complained of her keeping all France 
from the ſight of the King. She has reſtored 
* him to his Court, you ſee; and you can't ima- 
* gine how happy all the world is at this, or 
how much her beauty adorns the Court.” She 


thus deſcribes the circle : © This agreeable med- 


* ley, in which all that was ſelect about Court 
is intermingled without confuſion, continues 
from three to ſix. If couriers arrive, the 
* King retires for a moment to read the letters, 
and then returns. There is always ſome kind 
of muſic to which he liſtens, and which pro- 
* duces a very good effect. He chats with thoſe 
ladies who are in uſe to receive that honour.” 


She 
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she expreſſes herſelf in this pleaſant manner 
concerning the game of cards then faſhionable, 
called the Revere, * At play, they talk inceſ- 


« ſantly. How many hearts have you? I have 


two, I have three, I have one, I have four; 
« he, again, has none but three or four; and 
« Dangeau is charmed with all this babble. 


He draws his conſequences, ſees how matters 


go, and gueſſes at the game. I was very well 
« pleaſed to ſee his uncommon ſkill. He actu- 
ally knows the under part of the cards. At 


« fix, we either ride in a calaſh, or fail in a gon- 


dola upon the canal. We are, in the mean 
time, entertained with muſic. At ten we re- 
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turn to the amuſements of the theatre. At 


length twelve ſtrikes, and then the media 
roche begins “. 

Addreſſing herſelf, in a more direct manner, 
to her daughter, Madame de Sevigne gives the 


following account of the morals of the Court: 


Were I to tell you how often they ſpeak to 
me of you, how often put queſtions without 
expecting an anſwer, how ſparing I am of 
my replies, how little they care, and how 
much lefs ſtill I care, you would not fail to 


' recogniſe the natural diſingenuouſneſs of the 


Court. All is pell-mell, (adds ſhe) n 
* and Gibelines.” 


By theſe ſhe means the partiſans of Madame 


de Monteſpan and of her rival. She was now 


no 


* A Spaniſh term ſignifying an entertainment given at 
midnight, after days of abſtinence. 
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Far I. no longer Madame de Scarron. Under the title 
167 5-8 + of Marchioneſs de Surgeres, ſhe had made a 


1676-81. 
Buildings. 


journey into Flanders, on purpoſe to put the 


Duke of Maine into the hands of a phyſician 


of that country, for a contraction of his thigh, 
which was not cured. On her return, the 
King purchaſed for her, in the year 1674, the 
eſtate of Maintenon, the name of which ſhe af. 
ſumed, and laid afide that which ſhe had for 
ſome time born, perhaps with uneaſineſs, amid 
the ſplendid titles around her. This preſent 
afforded her ſome conſolation for the mortifica- 
tions which ſhe ſuffered from Madame de Mon- 


teſpan, who had become jealous of her. In 


fact, the charms of her converſation were be- 


ginning to captivate the King. They became 


neceſſary to amuſe him, as his paſſion for Ma- 


dame de Monteſpan was now changing into in- 


difference and diſguſt. Lewis's paſſion for Ma- 


dame de Maintenon ſeems to have taken its firſt 


riſe from a gallant reply which ſhe, one day, 
made for Madame de Monteſpan, to a letter 


from the King, to which that lady did not: find 
herſelf diſpoſed to write an anſwer. This is to 
_ aſſign a very trifling origin to ſo illuſtrious a 


fortune. But the beginning was owing to 


chance; eſteem did the reſt. 
The ladies de Maintenon and de Monteſpan, 
deſtined to become ſhortly rivals, diſplayed the 
difference between their characters, in the ſtyle 
of the works in which they engaged. The for- 
mer prepared a retirement in which ſhe might 
pats 
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in peace and eaſe, the remainder of a life 


- which had been expoſed to ſuch varieties of for- 
| tune. She repaired an old neglected caſtle, into 


2 commodious houſe, eſtabliſhed ſchools, invited 
lace- workers from Flanders, whom ſhe lodged, 
and paid to teach women and children to work 
in their art, and to render hoſpitals leſs neceſſa- 


y, eſtabliſhed work-houſes and manufactories. 


Madame de Monteſpan raiſed, at Clagny, under 
the direction of Manſard, one of the nobleſt 
palaces in France, adorned it with all the ma- 
ſterpieces of art, and laid out, beſide it, after de- 
ſigns of le Notre's, a garden, in which the gay 
and the lively were happily united with the 
beautiful and the majeſtic. This was, indeed, 
an æra of creation. Lewis XIV. at this time, 
forced nature at Marſeilles and Marly. 
Writers have aſſerted what we hear daily re- 
peated, that it was a fantaſtic taſte, and a proud 
deſire to render eyen the elements ſubſervient 


to his power, which induced this Prince to ſelect. 
for ſcenes of expence and magnificence, places 
which the unkindneſs of nature had rendered 


peculiarly unfit for his purpoſes. To vindicate 
him from the charge of ſuch ridiculous vanity, 
we need only explain the circumſtances by 


which he was inſenſibly, and almoſt uninten- 


tionally engaged in thoſe vaſt works, and in- 


volved in that enormous expence with which 


they were attended, 


Different things concurred to draw the Court, 
almoſt continually from Paris to the country. 


« The 
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Far I. . The troubles of his minority, of which that 


— 
— 


Sev” 


„ <4: 0.93008 S' . a 


4 


city had been the chief ſcene, had inſpired the 


King with a hearty averſion for it. It was 


believed too, that the reſidence of the Court 
elſewhere, would render it a more difficult 
matter to carry on intrigues at Paris, as the 
abſence of any nobleman who might be dif. 
poſed to ſuch practices, would thus become 
more remarkable, and meaſures might be the 
ſooner taken to diſconcert them. 
Lewis could not forgive the Parifians his pre. 
cipitate flight from the capital, on Epiphany 
eve, 1649, nor their having witneſſed his tears 
and diſtraction at the firſt retreat of la Val- 
liere. 
which there were ſo many people eager to 


judge and to condemn, contributed not a little 


to make him deſert it. 

At Paris, he found himſelf peſtered with 2 
multitude of people, whenever he went out or 
came in, or appeared in the ſtreets. There 
was likewiſe a ſecondary claſs, citizens and 
gentlemen of the law, who, when his Majeſty 


was in Paris, thought themſelves obliged to 


pay their court every day; but who would, 


no doubt, if he were at a greater diftance, 
think their attendance might be diſpenſed 


with. The King's prejudices rendered him 
uneaſy at ſeeing ſuch a crowd conſtantly about 


him. This piece of weakneſs was no ſooner 4 
obſerved, but the Captains of the Guards, and 
their ſubaltern officers, paid their court, by 


© keeping 


Beſides, 


The danger of ſcandal, in a city in 


r wow - wy. oy ow nn Wo” 
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6 keeping thoſe troubleſome viſitors at a diſtance, Paar I. 
1676-31. 


They have been even ſuſpected of giving falſe 
information, in order to increaſe their im- 
« portance, and obtain the honour of particular 
« converſation with his Majeſty. 

« Beſides, the King's fondneſs for walking, 
« which could not be well gratified in a great 
« city, and for hunting, which requires an ex- 


+ tenſive range of country, the taſte which he 
- + afterwards formed for building, and his deſire 


of ſecrecy in his amours, to none of which a 
capital is favourable, as a Monarch muſt there 
be always in the eye of the public, induced 
him to take up his reſidence at Saint-Germain- 
© en-Laye, ſoon after the death of the Queen- 


Mother: Saint-Germain, a place enjoying 


« fingular advantages of proſpect; remarkable 
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© alſo for abundance of water, on an uncommon 
elevation; beautified by terras-gardens, riſing, 
one over another, in a highly ornamental 


* ſtyle; by a foreſt cloſe adjoining; by the 
* beauties of the Seine, meandering through the 


plain, and conveying whatever was wanted to 


* the foot of the mountain ;—and forming actual- 
ly a complete city. Lewis XIV. became very 
* fond of that retreat, gave entertainments 
* there, drew company about him, and ſhewed 
* that he was well pleaſed to ſee it frequented 


© by his courtiers, till his amour with la Val- 


* liere, which he thought long a profound ſecret, 
produced frequent walks at Verſailles. 
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This was a ſmall houſe which Lewis XIII. 
had built, to avoid the neceſlity of lying in an 
indifferent inn, or a wind-mill, as ſometimes 


happened when he went to hunt in the fore _ | 


of St Leger, or to a tarther diſtance. There 
were then neither highways nor poſt-horſes. 
The chace was much more tedious and diff. 
cult than now; ſo Lewis XIII. uſed to ſleep 
there when overpowered by tatigue, and ſurpriſed 
by night ; but very ſeldom, and never, unleſs 
when compelled by ſuch neceſſity; conſequent- 
ly, he never thought of being at the expence 
of embelliſhing it. Lewis XIV. being attracted 
thither by a different motive, wiſhed to make 
it more commodious. The buildings inſenſi- 
bly increaſed and multiplied. When one was 
finiſhed, that ſuggeſted the idea of raiſing an- 
other, for the ſake of convenience or regulari- 
ty. The gardens were in the ſame manner ex- 
tended. The courtiers, obſerving the King's 
attachment to the place, wiſhed to be invited 
thither. But there were not lodgings to accom- 
modate them, as at St Germain, which was a 


town. Theſe were therefore to be built. 
They were eagerly aſked, and granted as a 


mark of the higheſt favour. 
When the King ſaw the buildings nearly 


extenſive enough to contain his Court, he re- 


moved thither, about the yezr 1680. But he 
ſettled there entirely, after the death of the 
Queen, in 1683. When the Court was once 
eſtabliſhed there, every 2 preſented ſome 

new 
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new object for improvement; ſeparate build- 
« ings were to be joined, hills to be levelled, hol- 
« lowsto be filled up, a miry, ſandy ſoil to be ren- 
« dered dry and firm, canals to be dug, and wa- 
ter to be brought to fill them. It was intend- 
| + ed to bring the river Eure that way, from eight 


« leagues diſtance. Aqueducts were begun for 


that purpoſe, in a ſuperb ſtyle, not unworthy 
« of the grandeur of the ancient Romans, which 
« ſerved no other end, but that of ſhewing the 
inconveniencies attending an injudicious 
choice, and perpetuate the remembrance of 


 * that wild project. A private individual can 
ruin none but himſelf; a king ruins his 


kingdom *. = 

The circumſtances which gave riſe to Marly 
were not more extraordinary. The King, 
* weary of the crowd, and of ſeeing at Verſailles 
* none but the great, perſuaded himſelf, that he 
vas become fond of ſimplicity and ſolitude. 
He ſought where to gratify this new paſſion, 
and retired among the hills that overlook St 
* Germain on the one fide, and on the other 
Paris, and that extenſive plain, watered by the 
Seine, and overſpread with villas and large 


* villages. He was preſſed to fix at Luciennes, 


but replied, that ſo delightful a fituation would 
lead him to too great expence; and that, as what 
he wanted was a mere nothing, he wanted alſo 
4 2 


There were twenty- two thouſand men and ſix thouſand 


horſes conſtantly employed at Verſailles. Dangeau ſays, 
there were more than thirty-ſix thouſand workmen employed, 


ziſt May 1685. 
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a place which might not invite him to do any 
thing. | 

* Beyond Luciennes, he found a deep narrow 
valley, with precipices on each hand, ſurround- 
ed by marſhes which rendered it inacceſſible, 
ſecluded from all proſpect, and buried amid a 


range of hills, on the fide of one of which ſtood 


a. paltry village. The depth of the valley 
could never admit of any view, its only merit 
was the narrowneſs of its extent. 
conceivable labour to drain this ſink, the reſort 
of toads and other reptiles, and the receptacle 
of all the filth in the neighbourhood. At 
length, however, the hermitage was comple- 
ted. He meant it only for a place at which 
he might fleep from Wedneſday to Saturday, 


three or four times in the year, with no other 


attendants but ſuch as could not be diſpenſed 


with. But the buildings gradually increaſed. 


Hills were levelled, to afford room; and a 


ſort of proſpect was at length opened. 


L have ſeen large trees,” ſays St Simon, * ſtill 
bearing their branches and leaves, tranſplanted 
from Compiegne and other foreſts. More than 


three fourths of them died, but were immedi- 


ately replaced by others. I have ſeen whole 


avenues diſappear, extenſive tracts of wood 
ſuddenly changed into pieces of water, with 
pleaſure- boats ſailing upon them, and again 
converted into thick and ſhady foreſts. I have 
ſeen pools changed into caſcades, water-works 

reduced to quiet pools, fiſh-ponds ornamented 
with 


It took in- 


f LEWIS XIV, 


« with the moſt exquiſite iculpture and gilding, but 
« ſcarce finilhed before they were turnedinto bowl- 


ac 


Par l. 
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« ing-greens z not to (peak of the prodigious wa- 


« ter-works, with their immenſe aqueducts, con- 
« duitsand reſervoirs. Reckoning up all thete par- 
« ticulars, we will find, that Marly has coſt perhaps 
more than Verſailles; ſuchwas the conſequence 
« of a choice, made on — to avoid ex- 
« pence *. 
But if Lewis XIV. has Jen blamed for la- 


viſhing ſuch a profuſion of expence in purſuits 


of vanity aud pleaſure, let us alſo do him the 


juſtice to take notice of what he did for the 


glory and advantage of his kingdom. The 


Academies of Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 


ture owe their origin to him. He procured 
models from Rome, at a great expence, and 
founded a ſchool, in which his ſubjects might 


perfect themſelves in thole arts. 'They produced 


maſterpieces to adora his palaces and gardens, 


for which he paid very liberal prices. Com- 


merce was in a languiſhing ſtate ; but he extend- 
ed the trade of the nation to Aſia, by the 
eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt India Company, and 
opened roads and widened rivers, for the circu- 
lation of commodities through the interior parts 
of his kingdom. He united the two ſeas, by 
cutting the canal of Languedoc; eſtabliſhed a 


great variety of manufaQtures ; deprived Venice 


of her cryſtal, and Flanders of her tapeſtry ; 

created a navy to protect trade and chaſtiſe his 
Ver. I. 1: enemies; 
v8 Simon, t. 6. p. 136, Rc. 
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aurnamed 
the Great. 
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enemies; rendered proviſions plenteous by encou- 


1676-83, raging agriculture; reformed the French Code, 


by amending the old laws, and eſtabliſhing 
new ones; repreſted the rage of duelling ; con- 


ferred eccleſiaſtical dignities, as the reward of 


merit ; patroniſed the learned, both of his own 


ſubjects and foreigners; beſtowed liberal encou- 


ragement on genius; and wiſhed to be conſider- 
ed as the protector of the French Academies of 


Sciences and Belles Lettres. Aſtronomy is in- 
debted to him for the Obſervatory, the Louvre 


for its periſtyle, Paris for its police, the troops 
for their diſcipline, our ſea- coaſts for their ſafe 


harbours, our frontiers for their fortreſſes, and 
the whole nation for the Hoſpital of the In- 


valids,—a monument of humanity, in which 
thoſe who have worn out their ſtrength in the 
ſervice of their country, while they enjoy an 


honourable and competent provi iſion, ſtill bleſs 


his memory. 


If, in addition to theſe facts, we recollect the 
precedency of France ſolemnly recognized by 
Spain, the bombardment of Algiers, the chaſtiſe- 


ment and repreſlion of the corſairs of both Al- 


giers and Tunis, the exalted reſpectability of 
the kingdom, the ſucceſs which attended his 
bold and daring enterpriſes, the alliances which 


he formed, the ſplendid victories and conqueſts 


which he obtained; we cannot be ſurpriſed, that 
after the peace of Nimeguen, in the year 1678, the 


moſt glorious æra of his reign, his ſubjects gave 
him, with one voice, the epithet of GREAT. From 


them 


3 
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them it was communicated to foreigners, of Paar I. 
whom, according as they were diſpoſed, ſome 1676- 91. 


allowed it to be juſtly conferred, others refuſed 
to acknowledge it. Poſterity has confirmed 
it, if to uſe be to confirm. But, let not mo- 
narchs value themſelves too much on ſuch high 
ſounding epithets! They are ſometimes more 
injurious than uſeful to the Princes who aſſume 
them; for they provoke mankind to a rigid ex- 
amination of their virtues and vices, their abili- 


ties and defects. Thus Lewis XIV. with a 


more modeſt title, might poſſibly have eſcaped 
the ſevere cenſure which he has ſuffered. 
He was good, which is much better than great. 
The only remarkable capital puniſhment inflict- 
ed under his reign, was that of the Chevalier de 
Rohan, whoſe crime was the having undertaken, 
in 1674, to deliver up Quillebceuf to the Dutch. 
Even he would have obtained a pardon, had not 
the miniſters repreſented to the monarch, the 
neceſſity of an example of ſevere juſtice. Lewis 
_ poſſeſſed a large fund of affability, mildneſs, po- 
liteneſs, and ſenſibility. None ever beſtowed 
favours with a better grace than he. Mar- 
* ſhal ®,” ſaid he, one day, to Marſhal Bellefonds, 
* I want to know your reaſon for leaving me ? 
ls it devotion; love of retirement; or are you 
* overburdened with debt? If your debts be 
* the cauſe, I will give orders concerning them, 
aud aflift you to ſettle your affairs.” The Mar- 
ſhal acknowledged that his debts were what ren- 
= - dered 
* Sevigne, t. 1. p. 362 5 | 
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ox 3 I. dered retirement eligible; and the King made 
1608-87. a liberal proviſion, to enable him to diſcharge 


them. On an occaſion nearly fimilar, he ſaid 


to the Duke of Roche-foucaud, who complain. 
ed of being haraſſed by his creditors, « Why 


don't you apply to your friends?“ and ſent 
him a ſum to ſatisfy them. 
His manner of receiving people, faluting, and 


ſpeaking to them, added greatly to the value of 
his favours. His ſmile, his very look, rendered 


thoſe on whom they were graciouſly directed, 
happy. His tone of voice, even in putting in- 
different queſtions, was peculiarly flattering to 


thoſe with whom he converſed. Such, too, 


were the marks of attention and diſtinction, 
which he diſtributed with great impartiality, 


according to age, merit, or rank. It would ap- 
pear, that all the rules of propriety were ſo im- 
| preſſed on his memory, as to occur naturally, 


whenever there was occaſion. 

Some of his phraſes are ftill preſerved, and 
are remarkably noble, conciſe, energetic, and 
obliging. To the Duke of Roche-foucaud, he 
wrote, informing him, that he was appointed 
Grand Maſter of the Wardrobe : * I rejoice as 
« your friend, at the favour which I have con- 
* ferred as your Maſter.” To the Marquis 
d'Uxelles, aſhamed of having ſurrendered May- 


ence, after the trenches had been more than 


fifty days open before it, You have defended 
the place like a man of ſpirit, and capitulated 
Uke a man of ſenſe.” To Mar ſhal du Pleſſis, 


whe 


of LEWIS XIV. 


who was diſobliged at not being employed in 
the war of 1672, Lewis, embracing him tenderly, 


ſaid, People expoſe “ themſelves to danger, 


« Marſhal, only to acquire reputation, which 
you have already attained. Repoſe is agree- 
able, after ſo many victories.“ The following 
familiar remonſtrance to one of his valets, who 
aſked him to ſpeak in his behulf, to the firſt 
Preſident, on occation of an action at law which 
he had brought againſt his father-in-law : Ah! 


Sire, ſaid the valet, one word from vou 


« would be ſufficient.” * True,” replicd his Ma- 


jeſty, but, pray, were you in your father: in- 


* law's place, would you wilh me to ſpeak that 
word? 

Yet, St Simon relates, that * thoſe people had 
great influence over him; and being ever rea- 
dy to do good or ill oſſices, their friendſhip or 
* enmity became of great conſequence. He 


compares them to the famous Freedmen of the 


Roman Emperors, before whom both the Se- 
nate and the people were forced to bow. The 


_* domeſtic {ſervants of Lewis XIV. had, through 


his whole reign, not leſs influence than they, 


and were not leſs courted. The moſt potent 


* miniſters, and the Princes of the blood, not to 


mention the inferior rank of courtiers, often 
paid court to them. The firſt Gentlemen of 
the Bed-chamber were far from being of e- 


qual conſequence with the firſt valets. Moſt 
* of the latter were, accordingly, inſuſferably in- 
O 3 ſolent. 


Sevigué, t. 2. p. 71. 
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* ſolent.” The ſame author remarks, that the 


. adulation of the Great might poſſibly contribute 


The means 


which he 
employed 
to render 
his Court 
numerous. 


« to heal me.“ 


to increaſe their inſolence; and, to ſupport the 


obſervation, mentions an incident which hap- 


pened when Lewis XIV. was a young man, and 
was related by that Monarch himſelf. < The 
Monarch happened to ſend a letter, by a run- 


ning footman, to the Duke of Montbaron, Go- 
© yernor of Paris. 


The Duke being at dinner, 
* when the footman arrived, made him fit down 


with him.” When the Great degrade them- 
ſelves by ſuch meanneſs, no wonder that the 


Little are puffed with extravagant pride. 
The ſervants “ of Lewis XIV. were very hap- 
Py, for he always treated them kindly. © Let 


„ him alone,” ſaid the King, he has too much 


trouble already,” to an upper ſervant, who 
vas reprimanding one of his inferiors for ta- 
king up too much time in dreſſing his Maje- 
* ſty. To one who had hurt him through awk- 
wardneſs, Bring ſomething, then,” ſaid he, 
This patience was the conſe- 
* quence of his having reſolved never to fay a 
diſobliging thing. Whenever he had occafion, 
which was ſeldom, to reprimand, or correct, 
it was always with more or leſs mildneſs, ne- 
ver in a farcaſtic manner, never but with a 
very flight degree of ſeverity. 

* Lewis XIV. wiſhed always to have a very 
numerous Court. It would be tedious,” ſays 
St Simon, to relate all the expedients which 


* 


4 


he 


* Choily,—$t Simon, t. 6. p. I 54- 
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« he employed for that purpoſe, many of which 
« ftill continue to produce their effect. He was 
« pleaſed not only with the preſence of the moſt 
« diſtinguiſhed among his ſubjects, but even with 
the aſſiduities of thoſe of a lower claſs. At 
his levee, when about to retire in the even- 
ing, at his meals, paſſing through his apart- 
ments, in his gardens, at the chace, he looked 
about, to the right and left, noticed every 
body, even thoſe who did not expect to 
« draw his attention, obſerved the abſence both 
of thoſe whoſe condition or employments fix- 
ed them near his perſon, and thoſe whom po- 
© liteneſs alone induced to pay their court. He 
+ conſidered the circumſtances which might de- 
* tain them, and regulated his conduct towards 
them accordingly. | 
It was a demerit, in the Monarch's eye, for 
the more eminent not to ſpend their time chief- 
ly at Court; for others, to come but ſeldom ; 
* and thoſe who did not appear there at all, 
« were certain of diſgrace. When application 
vas made to him, in behalf of any of the lat- 
* ter, he uſed to reply drily, „I don't know 


him; he is a man whom I never ſee.“ After 


* this there was no hope. Another crime was 


not to go to Fountainebleau, which the King 


* valued as much as Verſailles, —or not to aſk to 
* be carried to Marly, even when he had no in- 
* tention of taking you there. Only a very 
* important excuſe would make him forgive 


a perion's neglecting to make this requeſt. 
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Paar I. Above all, Lewis XIV. could not bear people 


1676-81. 


* 


6 


» 


who were fond of Paris. He was well enough 
pleaſed with thoſe who liked the country; 
yet pepple needed to take their meaſures very 
cautiouſly, when they meant to ſtay long there. 


Theſe ſentiments did not reſpect merely per- 


ſons in office, and his familiar friends, but 
were extended to all of the courticrs whoſe 
age or rank rendered them any way remark- 
able. 
Rouen, when I was a young man, on occaſion 
of a proceſs, the King made the Miniſter write 
to me, to inform him of the reaſons of my ab- 
ſence. | 

The means which the King employed to 
keep up the attention and aſſiduity of his cour- 
tiers, were inviting, or neglecting them when 


he gave entertainments, or formed parties for 


walking, or for journeys of pleaſure. He found, 
that he had ſcarce enough of favours to be- 


ſtow, to produce this effect at all times. To 


real, he therefore added imaginary ones ; ſuch 


as, permiſſion to enter certain places, at cer- 


tain hours, minute diſtinctions, and little marks 


of preference, which excited hopes of higher 


favour, and a defire to pleaſe him. Never 
was any perſon more induſtrious than he, to 
invent things of this kind. Marly and Tria- 


non were of great ſervice to him in this view; 


for the ladies being there admitted to eat with 


him, a different party was choſen to each dif- 


terent meal; and the honour conferred on 
| « them, 


I happening to make a journey to 


Mi 


LY 


CY 


J LEWIS XIV. 
« them, was reflected upon their huſbands. At 
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« his couchte, ſome Courtier whom he wiſhed to 2656-8 U 


« diſtinguiſh, was, every evening, ſelected to 
hold the candle, and was always one of the 


- © moſt accompliſhed of thoſe who were then in 


« waiting, and nominated immediately after 


« prayers; the privilege to wear cloſe coats was 


« alſo an invention of his. Thoſe coats were 


+ blue, turned up and mounted with red; the 
«© veſts worn with them were red, with a rich 


fancy border of gold, with a little filver. None 


but the King and his family, with a certain 


* number, to whom the privilege was grant- 
* ed, had a right to wear this dreſs. It was not 


even permitted to the Princes of the blood, 


* unleſs they obtained it in conſequence of a 
* vacancy falling in the privileged number. To 
* obtain this garb was deemed a high favour. 
The Secretary of State, to whoſe department 
* the King's houſehold belonged, was the per- 
* ſon who iſſued the brever *.* 

St Simon complains of the obſtinate prejudi- 
ces which Lewis was ready to take up againit 


certain perſons. * When he had once concei- 


ved a prejudice,” ſays this writer, it was ſcarce 
ever removed. He poſſeſſed one quality, which, 
in reſpect to this, rather operated as a defect. 
a tenacious memory, which enabled him to 
recogniſe any ordinary man, even though he 
had not ſeen him for twenty years, and to re- 


* 


K 


collect the occaſion on which he had former- 


« Iy 


» $t Simon, t. 6. p. 132. 


He was ſube 
ject to pre- 
judices. 
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© ly taken notice of him. But, as amid the va. 


* riety of occurrences which were every day 
+ paſling within his knowledge, it was not po. 


« fible that there ſhould not ſome particulars e- 


© ſcape his memory; he often retained only the 


«* unfavourable part of what he knew againſt 


any perſon; and this was ſufficient to pre- 
vent him from ever employing that perſon 


in any office that might be aſked for him. 
The Miniſter, the Confeſſor even, according 
« to the nature of what was aſked, might ſolicit 


and remonſtrate with whatever earneſtneſs 


they pleaſed. *« I forgot at the time,” ſaid the 
King, what I knew of him; but I now re- 
collect; and he is the ſurer of ſomething at 


« another time, on account of his preſent diſ- 


« appointment.” Thus, he ſometimes depri- 


ved himſelf of the ſervice of the beſt of his 


« ſubjects. 

There were always hopes, 1 of re- 
minding him of the truth, if an audience could 
be obtained; not ſuch as he gave, when going 
to, or returning from maſs, nor paſſing from 
one apartment into another, at the door of his 
cabinet, or going into his carriage, on which 


R RM M M 2a 6 


but, in a particular audience, when that could 
be obtained, and when the perſon who requeſt- 


ed it behaved with due reſpect to the Monarch. 


c Beſides, what I have obſerved at other times, 


ſays St Simon, I can ſpeak from my own per- 


* ſonal experience. In ſuch audiences, what- 


« ever 


occaſions, his anſwer always was, I /hall ſee; 
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« ever prejudices the King might have taken up, Paar I. 
whatever grudge he might feel, he always 1676-81. 


« liftened with patience, with obliging atten- 


tion, and with a deſire to be informed. He 


« gave no interruption to the ſpeaker but for 
that purpoſe; however diſobliged, or irritated, 
« he diſcovercd a ſpirit of equity, and a deſire 
to know the truth. Any thing might then be 


told him, provided it were ſpoken with an air 


of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. But, if that appear- 
« ance of ſubmiſſion and reſpe& were carefully 


« preſerved, and the truth honeſtly declared. 
you might interrupt him in your turn, deny 


facts, raiſe the tone of your voice, and all that; 
* and the King would not only not reſent the 
freedom, but would even afterwards praiſe the 


« perſon who had uſed it, and acknowledge, 
that he had been impoſed on, with reſpect to 


* him: thus laying aſide his prejudices, and ta- 
king care to ſhew that, by his after- conduct 
to the perſon who had vindicated himſelf. 
* This,” adds St Simon, is what happened to 
* myſelf, on an occaſion on which he had been 
* unjuſtly irritated againſt me. 


* His politeneſs was remarkably diſplayed 


in the manner of his ſaluting, and receiving 
the reſpects of, thoſe who approached him, or 
took their leave. His manner was no leſs 
* graceful in receiving ſalutations at the head of 


© the ranks in th army, and at reviews. But 


* in politeneſs to the ladies he was unequalled. 
He never paſſed before a woman without mo- 


* ving 
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ving his hat; not even before a chamber. 
maid, knowing her to be ſuch. To ladies he 
took it quite off. To all who were dignified 
with titles, he either took it half off, or at 
leaſt put his hand to it. To the Princes of 
the blood he took it off, as well as to the La. 
dies. If he accoſted any lady, he remained 
uncovered till he had done ſpeaking with her. 
All theſe ceremonies were diſplayed without 
doors, for within he had his head always un- 
covered. 


His bow was ſometimes lighter, ſometimes 


more profound, but always eaſy, and marked 
with inimitable grace and majeſty ; which was 
alſo diſplayed in his geſture, when he roſe 
half up, at ſupper, to every lady who came in 
after he was ſeated; a mark of reſpe@ which 
he ſhewed to nobody elſe, not even to the 


Princes of the blood. Although this practice 
became fatiguing, he never gave it up; and, 
at length, the ladies, to ſpare him the trouble, 
took care never to enter, after he had ſitten 


down to ſupper. He ſhewed equal marks of 
diſtinction to Monſieur, the Princes of the 


blood, and even Monſeigneur, and his grand- 


children ; receiving them always with a gra- 


cious peſture, or a familiar careſs, according 


to the difference of age. 
* Nobody was ever more punctual or regular 
in the diſtribution of his hours than Lewis XIV. 


His orders for the day were clear and preciſe. 


If at any time he was a few minutes ſooner or 
| later 


of LEWIS XIV. 


later than his hour, which ſcarce ever hap- 


« pened, and found not the Captain of the 16-Cr. 
Guards at his poſt, he would ſay to him after- 


« wards, The fault was mine, in not keeping 
« my hour, not yours.” By obſerving this rule, 
© he was ſerved with the utmoſt exactneſs, and 
it was very advantageous to the courtiers.” 


His heart was endowed with the tendereſt His ſerſib. 


ſenſibility. A married woman of rank, who 
had ſo far forgot her duty as to be afraid of 
meeting her huiband, when about to return 
from the army, threw herſclf at the feet of 
Lewis. I addreſs myſelf to you (faid ſhe) as 
« the moſt honourable man in your kingdom. 


_ « Save me from the indignation of a huſband, 


« to whoſe reſentment my ſituation muſt afford 
but too juſt grounds.“ He raiſed her, con- 
ſoled her, reproved her gently, as the occaſion 
© required, and gave orders that her huſband 
* ſhould be detained on the frontiers, on pre- 
texts which might excite no ſuſpicion. He 
© himſelf related this incident long after, when 
he was ſure that the perſons concerned could 


not be diſcovered &. 
Such was Lewis XIV. between the age of Reprozct- 


the character poſſeſſes its full energy, free from 
. the 
* St Simon remarks that Lewis XIV. was ſond of dogs, 
and always kept ſome in his apartments, which he fed with 
his own hands. On which it may be obſerved, that bene vo- 
leuce extends to every thing; he who ſhews it towards ani- 


mals, may be expected to regard men with the fame ſenti- 


ments, 
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the extravagance of youth, and not yet ſunk in- 
to the languid coolneſs of age. * Many writers 
* have repreſented him as inſufferably haughty 
and arrogant. It is true that he was jealous 


of the reſpect due to his dignity, and wiſhed 


that reſpect to be paid even to any who re. 
preſented him. When he ſent two Gentlemen 
in ordinary upon any meſſage, he failed not 
to aſk on their return, how they had been 
received, and was diſſatisfied if he found 
that they had not been made fit down, and, at 
taking leave, conducted by the ladies to the 
antichamber, by the gentlemen to their car- 
riage. It is alſo true, that his perſonal ap- 


LY 


__ 2 


riage, his ſtature, his geſtures, his countenance, 
were all noble and majeſtic. A perſon who 
had not ſeen him frequently, could hardly fail 


. A Lo 


_ dexterity with which an officer, who had not 

* taken this precaution, relieved himſelf from 

his embarraſſment, is well known. He heſi- 

tated and ſtammered ; but ſuddenly breaking 
off from what he was ſaying, © At leaſt, Sire, 
« (ſaid he) I don't tremble thus before your 
«« Majeſty's enemies.“ On ſuch occaſions, the 
* anſwers of Lewis were always juſt, conciſe, 
* energetic, and ſeldom without ſomething o- 
« bliging, and ſuitable to the ſubje& of the 


© converſation, and the character of the perſon 
to whom he ſpoke.” 


M E- 


pearance was very commanding. His car- 


to be diſconcerted in addreſſing him. The 
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N the ſketch we have given of the character 
of Lewis XIV. at the time he was ſurnamed 


the Great, we have ſeen how ſcrupulous that 
Prince was in the obſervance of propriety and 


decorum. We may thence conjecture how 
much he ſuffered when he deviated from theſe 


ſo far as to canonize his weakneſſes, ſo to ſpeak, 


in the eyes of the whole nation, by legitimating 
his children. This affair was attended with 
little difficulty as to the children of Madame de 
la Valliere ; but with regard to thoſe of Ma- 


dame de Monteſpan, born while a marriage ſub- 


fiſted on both ſides, it was truly embarraſſing. 


Achilles de Harlai, then Attorney-General to 


the Parliament of Paris, was conſulted on this 
occaſion. The character of this celebrated law- 


| yer being ſomewhat ſingular, well merits a di- 


greſhon. It alſo affords a ſtriking inſtance of 
the 
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Parr II. the contradictory opinions the world often en- 


— — 


De Harlai. 


tertains of thoſe who ſuſtain public offices. 
We ſhould perhaps exhibit him to great 
diſadvantage, were we only to employ the 


colours of St Simon, without ſoftening them. 


He himſelf confeſſes that he was once caſt in a 


ſuit before M. de Harlai He conſequently 


views him with the eye of a diſcontented liti- 
gant. He thus deſcribes his perſon: He was 


* a ſtout little man, ſomewhat meager ; having 
a ſquare viſage; a large aquiline noſe ; fine, 


« expreſſive, piercing eyes, (ſays he in one 


place) which were ſeldom directed full upon 


« you, but when fixed on a client or on a judge, 
« would almoſt petrify him; the keen eye of 
an eagle, (ſays he in another place) which 
« ſeemed, in ſome manner, to penetrate through 


the objects on which it was turned; his dreſs 


« was {imple ; he commonly wore a band and 


plain fleeves like a churchman ; he ſtooped a 


little in walking; his air and manner were 


6 hypocritical, affectedly humble, not modeſt ; | 


in the Royal preſence, he behaved · with ab- 


s ject ſubmiſſion, never approaching but in a 


* cringing poſture, with many profound bows 
to the right and left, and with the appear- 
ance of the utmoſt timidity ; carefully ob- 


LY 


eye, whether any notice was taken of this ſer- 
vile carriage *. 


XR „ * * 


Influenced 
St Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 30. 


ſerving, however, with a ſide glance of his 
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Influenced by his prejudices, St Simon goes 
on to repreſent; in the worſt light, other quali- 
ties and actions that may admit of a more fa- 
yourable interpretation, or even merit praiſe. 


He allows, that Achilles de Harlai was plain 


in his dreſs, modeſt in his furniture and 
« retinue, though magnificent on occaſions ; 
that he always maintained an air of gra- 
« vity and dignity, was ſententious in his diſ- 
* courſe, and had all the exterior ſeverity of 
ancient manners ;” but this, ſays he, was from 
an affectation of forming his conduct on the 
models of Achilles de Harlai, Bellievre, and 
de Thou, thoſe reſpectable Magiſtrates from 
whom he was deſcended, and whoſe antiquated 


La 


language he delighted to borrow ; but to whom 


* he bore no reſemblance, either in the regula- 


rity of his private life, in the impartial diftri- 
_ © bution of juſtice, in diſintereſtedneſs or un- 
* tainted probity.” 

Without conſidering that it belongs to the 


office of an Attorney-General, to be the cenſor 


of manners, St Simon blames him for reprehend- 
ing a ſpecies of preſumption, at that time not 


very common, and which it was perhaps his du- 
ty to check, though, it muſt be confeſſed, he 
might have done it with leſs malicious ſeve- 


rity. * Two brothers of the name of Doublet, 


* counſellors, having purchaſed the eſtates of 


* Perfan and Croy, on viſiting him ſoon after 


* the purchaſe, ordered the ſervants to announce 
them by the names of their new n pro- 
Vol. I. P « perty. 
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on hearing their titles, received them with 
* much ceremony and many profound boys ; 
then ſeeming to pauſe, and ſurveying them 
« attentively, as if endeavouring to recogniſe 
them, he walked off, with this bitter ſarcaſm, 
« Ah, maſks, I have detected you!” In the 
* ſame manner, two young counſellors who 
came to viſit him at his country-houſe, ap- 
« pearing to be rather too finically dreſſed, he 
called his uſher, and pointing to one of his 


+ own lackeys, who had, like them, his cravat 


drawn through a button-hole, Turn out that 


«+ raſcal immediately (ſays he) who has the im- 


« pudence to dreſs himſelf like theſe gentle- 


„ men,” 


A magiſtrate ought, indeed, to be as atten- 
tive to decorum as a clergyman; and it 
were much to be wiſhed, that all who are in- 
veſted with that public character, would pay 


due regard to the duties of their office. 


From theſe inſtances we may conclude, that 
de Harlai was rather too ſatyric in his man- 
ner. He did not even ſpare his clients. La- 
dies of quality were ſometimes ſeen departing 


from his audience bathed in tears, and Lords 


of the ürſt rank fretting with rage; ſo great 


was the diſtreſs they felt from the tartneſs of 


his ſarcaſms, and the inſulting coolneſs of his 
behaviour. When he had amind, however, he 
poſſeſſed the talent of giving his irony an agree- 
able turn, and of expreſling much in a few 


words. 
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wordss Witneſs the following judicious and Paar II. 
well timed compliment: The chiefs of the — 


Jeſuits having a diſpute with the Fathers 
« of the Oratory, he called them together, 
« with a view to conciliate their differences, 


and prevent a litigation. At taking leave of 
them, he thus, in the moſt reſpecttul manner, 


« addreſſed the Jeſuits; It would be truly 
« pleating, Fathers, to live with you;* and, 
turning to the Oratorians, And happy, in- 
« deed, Fathers, to die with you.” 


Notwithſtanding his prejudices, St Simon 
does not refuſe to M. de Harlai, an excellent 


* and very extenſive natural genius, great 


knowledge of the world, (eſpecially of thoſe 


* perſons he was moſt immediately connected 
with) and much erudition : he was profound- 
ly ſkilled in the law, a ſpecies of knowledge 
now unhappily become ſo rare: he had read 
* much, had a good memory, and had long ha- 


* bituated himſelf to a flow and deliberate elo- 


* cution : he had, however, an aſtoniſhing rea- 
* dineſs, preciſion and vivacity in repartee, and 
a conſtant and admirable preſence of mind: 
* ſuperior to the moſt artful attorneys in the 
* knowledge of buſineſs and the forms of court, 
* and endowed with a happy talent for govern- 


ing, he, by theſe means, became ſo far maſter 


* of the Parliament, that every individual of 
that aſſembly appeared as a ſchool-boy before 
* him, and the great Chamber of Inqueſts itſelf 
* ſeemed, in his preſence, to be compoſed of 
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Paar II. mere children. He ruled them, and turned 
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them as he pleaſed, often without their ob. 


« ſerving it; and when they did feel it, without 


their daring to oppoſe him. To arrive at this 
pitch of authority, he never gave himſelf the 
trouble of gaining the eſteem of individuals, 
by indulging them in the ſmalleſt liberty or 
« familiarity.” 

To finiſh the picture, St Simon tells us, that 
he was hated by his own family. That as ſoon 
as he ſaw any advantage or any favour at his 
« diſpoſal, it was inſtantly fold. In ſhort, (ſays 
he) it is well known how baſely he appro- 


_ © priated the depoſite with which Avrigny, his 
« friend, had intruſted him “.“ To this laſt 


charge, we will oppoſe. a fact related in 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne: I'll tell 
you, (ſays ſhe to Madame de Grignan, her 
daughter) I'll tell you a generous action of the 
« Attorney-General : He was heir to an eſtate 
belonging to the family of Bellievre, which 


© had been legally made over to him ; but he 
« reſtored it into the general fund of the credi- 
tors, ſaying, that he could not accept of ſuch 


a preſent, when he conſidered that it might 
* injure honeft people, who had riſked their 
money on the faith of being repaid f.“ With 
regard to his entire devotion to whatever 


might procure him favour, his venality, and the 


hatred of his kindred ; Madame de Sevigne:re- 
ports, that when Attorney-General, he was 
1 neither 

St Simon, t. 1. p. 30. I Zevignẽ, t. 3. P. 116. 
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ither ſparing of his trouble nor of his purſe, Paar II. 
neither paring purie 


in purſuing and ſeizing criminals protected by 
people in power ; and that, in this way, he ex- 
pended more than two thouſand crowns of his 
own money. * As ſoon as he was named firſt 


© Preſident, (fays ſhe) he prohibited his ſecretary, 


in the moſt peremptory manner, from taking 
any preſent, however ſmall, either directly or 


+ indirealy ; and, that he might be the more 


« diſpoſed to obſerve this injunction, he paid 
him down on his admiſſion, two thouland 
« crowns, and augmented his ſalary, which was 
eight hundred livres *, to double that ſum. He 
paid his other domeſtics with the ſame libera- 


lity, in order to place them above all tempta- 


* tion. His ſiſter, obſerving the increaſing ex- 
« pence of his table, gave him a complete new 


« ſervice of filver plate, to the value of twelve 
© thouſand livres, and would ſcarce accept of 


thanks for this noble preſent.” 

Such was the man whoſe aſſiſtance Madame 
de Monteſpan required, by the authority of the 
King, to bring about the legitimation of her 


children. The office of Chancellor, and the fa- 


your of the Court, were held out as his reward, 
(ſays St Simon) if he ſucceeded. He ſet about this 
affair, in a diſtant and artful manner ; he paved 


the way, by obtaining a writ for legitimating a 
baſtard of the Duke of Longueville, by a mar- 


ried woman. In this writ he contrived to name 

the father, without making any mention of the 

= P 3 mother. 
About L. 33:6: 8 Sterling. 
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Past II. mother. When this form, of which the conſe. 


1675-81. 


Deliver- 
ance of 


quences were not foreſeen, had once been paſſed 
in Parliament, it was not difficult to obtain ſimi. 
lar writs for the children of Madame de Monte. 
ſpan, of whom no fewer than ſix were ſuc- 
ceſſively legitimated, without mention of her 


name. Two only were Princes; the Duke of 


Maine and the Count de Toulouſe, to whom 
Mademoiſelle gave a large ſhare of her fortune, 
to purchaſe the liberty of the Count de Lauzun, 
ſtill detained priſoner at Pignerol. 

This Princeſs bewailed his captivity, but durſt 
not demand his liberty, becauſe ſne was given 
to underſtand, that her importunities, far from 
being uſeful to the priſoner, would, on the con- 
trary, only contribute to his ſtricter confinement. 


1 went frequently, (ſays ſne “) to viſit Ma- 


* dame de Monteſpan; and when I ſpoke to 
her of M. de Lauzun, ſhe ſeemed to commi- 


* ſerate his fate. Conſider, (ſhe would often fay 


« to me) if it be in your power to do any thing 
* to pleaſe the King, and diſpoſe him to grant 
« you a fayour in which your heart is ſo much 


< intereſted.” From many ſpeeches of this kind, 


I could eaſily perceive, that the object aimed 
at was to ſecure my fortune to her children. 
They were often ſent to viſit me. The Duke 
* of Maine was a lively and beautiful child, and 
+ ſuch was my attachment to him, that I privately 


6 reſolved to make him my heir, on condition 


chat 
* Mademoiſelle, t. 6. P- 201. 
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: that the King ſhould recal M. de Lauzun, Paar II. 


« and conſent to our merriage. 

Some days paſſed, before I could reſolve to 
« tell Madame de Monteſpan, that ſome things 
© had occurred to me, on which I wiſhed to 
have a converſation with her. As ſhe was 


© more artful than I, and as her deſire of ſucceſs 


© on behalf of the Duke of Maine, was leſs 
violent than that by which I was actuated, 
« ſhe was the more deliberate in her proceed- 
* ings. She was in no haſte, therefore, to liſten 
to my propoſal. Impatient of delay, I com- 
* municated it by a third perſon. It is eaſy 
to imagine how my meſſage was received. 
When I called on Madame de Monteſpan, ſhe 
* made me a profuſion of acknowledgments ; 
but hinted, that it would be improper to men- 
tion this matter to the King, before taking the 
* neceſſary meaſures for obtaining what I wiſh- 
ed. At the ſame time, ſhe highly extolled my 
* conſtancy to M. de Lauzun, in which ſhe ex- 
* horted me to perſevere ; becauſe, as I have fince 
* diſcovered, the more ſhe ſaw me attached to 
* him, the more certain ſhe was of ſucceeding 
in her deſigns. * What you intend to do for 
* the Duke of Maine, (added ſhe) will be very 
« pleaſing to the King, who loves him tenderly ; 


and you may be aſſured, after that, of his 


_ « Majeſty's camplying with your wiſhes.? 

* Next day this language was changed; I 

_ © was told, as if upon recollection, that the King 

* had unluckily engaged himſelf by letters writ- 
P 4 ten 
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ten to all his Ambaſſadors, never to conſent to 
my marriage. It is an artifice of the enemies 


cc 
fe 
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of M. de Lauzun, who imagine thereby to re- 
ſtrain the King; but let us not deſpair. Dif. 
ferent conjunctures of time produce great 
changes in the ſtate of affairs. Since we are 
ſpeaking of the King, (added ſhe with an air 
of confidence) - you defire that M. de Lau- 


un ſhould be liberated; you propoſe terms to 


that effect; but to what purpoſe, if you do 
not authoriſe me to communicate theſe 
terms to the King? He cannot otheru ile gueſs 

them ;? I then intimated my conſent, that ſhe 


* ſhould do ſo; upon which ſhe thus proceeded 
to give me my leſſon: It will be neceſſary 


66 
60 
66 
66 
ce 
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to repreſent to the King, your views in favour 
of the Duke of Maine, as proceeding entirely 
from the friendſhip you have for his Majeſty; 
but not a word of M. de Lauzun, at the 
firſt, He is perhaps as defirous as you to li- 
berate him; and I am certain, that the rea- 
ſons which at preſent indyce the King to con- 
tinue his confinement, will ſoon ceaſe. This 
article of the treaty will become a ſubject of 
negociation between you and the King. What 
a pleaſure it will be to have a piece of ſecret 
buſineſs to tranſact with his Majeſty ; a buſi- 


neſs, of which the reſult will ſurpriſe all the 
world?“ 


How credulous are we of 8 we deſire? 


* I thus became engaged to offer my preſent to 
* the King, without at all mentioning M. de 


Lauzun. 
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: Lauzun. He received me in the moſt affec- Paar II. 
« tionate manner. Madame de Monteſpan, 165-81. 


« (ſaid be) has informed me of your good in- 
« tentions, towards the Duke of Maine. I am 
u extremely fenfible of the favour. I am con- 
« yinced that what you are doing proceeds en- 
« tirely from your regard to me; for he being 
« but an infant, can deſerve nothing on his 
« own account. I hope, however, he will, one 
day, become a great man, and render himſelf 
« worthy of the honour you propoſe to confer 
on him. For my part, I affure you, that, on 
all occaſions, you may command my friend- 
« ſhip.” From this moment, Madame de Mon- 
teſpan ſhowed me the moſt officious attention, 
took every opportunity of expreſſing her affec- 


tion and gratitude; ſhe could never be 
« without me. The King, too, ſpoke to me more 


frequently, and more familiarly than uſual. 
But ſaid not a word of M. de Lauzun; nor 
did I; for it was continually. whiſpered to me 


* that I ought to have patience; and I was 


really willing to believe, after the promiſe I 


© had made, that I might be agreeably ſurpriſed 


by his arrival, when I leaſt expected him. 


But my hopes were till but very diſtant. It 


was not a ſimple promiſe from me that was to 
* be held ſufficient ; I was required to bind my- 


* ſelf down by an irrevocable donation entre vifs, 


* of the Principality of Dombes, and of the 


county of Eu. The requeſt ſurpriſed me. I 


* anſwered, that I only reckoned upon doing it 


by 
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Fear II. © by way of teſtament. I was told, that the 
1675-81. King underſtood and defired that it ſhould be 


* otherwiſe. Madame de Monteſpan engaged 
Colbert and Louvois in this buſineſs. To me 
* theſe gentlemen always gave fair words ; but 
they behaved: very differently to my ſecretary 
* Baraille, 'to whom TI had intruſted the ma- 


nagement of my affairs. They told him, that 


« the King was not to be trifled with; and, that 
«© a promiſe once made to him muſt be ſtrictly 


„ performed. It was vain to remonſtrate on 


* the nature of my engagement : He was flatly 
told, that if I did not fulfil it in the form re- 
* quired, he muſt go to the Baſtille. This threat 
* alarmed me; I conſented to all, and made a 
« grant of the Principality of Dombes, the 
* Dutchy of Aumale, and the county of Eu. 
When I returned to my chamber, my mirror 
dropped from my hand, and broke to pieces. 


* Frightened by this inauſpicious accident, I 
doubt,“ ſaid I to Baraille, that I ſhall repent 


„of what I have now been doing *.“ 
This 


The ſerious alarm expreſſed by this Princeſs, on account 


| of a trifling incident, which happened immediately after a 


tranſaction of ſo much importance, reminds us of a ſtill more 
ſurpriſing inſtance of ſuch weakneſs in a Marſhal of France. 
The Count de Montrevel, the perſon alluded to, © diftinguiſh- 
© ed for his wit and his courage, a favourite with the ladies, 
© was, however, ſubjected to more than feminine credu- 
© lity. Previous to his departure for Alſace, where he was 
* appointed Governor, he went to dine with Biron, after- 
© wards Duke, Peer and Marſhal of France. A ſalt-ſeller 

happenin- 


— — — 


r 
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This pretended prognoſtic of Mademoiſelle was Far Il. 
followed by circumſtances that no doubt con- 1675-81. 


firmed her credulity. She thus continues her 
narrative. After thus confirming my gift, I 
« was amuſed with thanks and promiſes, with- 
out meaſure and without end. You have 
« acted a wiſe and prudent part; the King, who 
« has hitherto loved you as his couſin-german, 
« will now conſider you as his ſiſter. This 
« action will greatly add to his eſteem and con- 
« fidence, and will connect you in the moſt in- 
+ timate friendſhip. He will be ever ſtudious 


of expreſling his gratitude, by letting no op- 


« portunity eſcape of obliging you. You will 
% hold the firſt place in his heart, and he will 


„be happy to ſhow all the world how much he 


* eſteems you.” One muſt be curious to know 


where all theſe fine promiſes ended, —in tell- 
ing me, a few days after, with a dejected coun- 


tenance, I am ſorry for it, but I muſt not flat- 


ter you; the King will never publicly con- 


ſent to your marriage. But if you think 
proper to conduct it privately, the King will 


« pretend ignorance, and will chide thoſe who 


may mention it to him; and for your part, 
1 that will be the ſame thing as if he gave his 
„ conſent.” 


1 happening to be overturned on him, he inſtantly became 
pale, and in violent trepidation cried out, that he was a 
RL dead man.“ Being carried from the table to his own houſe, 


* he was ſeized with a fever, and Ges in four days * p 
St Simon. 
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1675-81, © to live with him as my huſband, without pu- 


* blicly avowing him as ſuch ? What would the 


world ſay? and then, my reputation !— Well, 


| 4 (replied Madame de Monteſpan) your con- 


« ſcience would juſtify you; believe me, you 


„ would be a thouſand times happier in this 
way; and M. de Lauzun would love you 


„ the more; for ſecrecy whets love.” This 


Princeſs was faſt approaching to her fiftieth year, 


when the miſtreſs of Lewis XIV. entertained 
her with theſe axioms of gallantry ; and yet ſhe 


ſeems not to have perceived that, to a perſon of 


her age, ſuch diſcourſe was downright irony. 
But her happineſs, if this project gave her 

any, endured but for a very ſhort time. The 

King ſent her notice, in plain terms, that he 


would never permit her to eſpouſe M. de Lau- 


zun. He, no doubt, at the ſame time, indulged 


her by granting her good friend his liberty. But 


what liberty! exclaims ſhe : That of going to 
uſe the waters of Bourbon, under a guard of 
ſoldiers; then of reſiding in the Caſtle of Chalons 
on the Soane, ſtill guarded ; afterwards of going 


to Ambois without guards; and laſt of all, of 


coming to Paris, and having for once the honour 


of ſeeing the King. His return,” ſays Madame 


de Sevigne, * was a bomb amid the favourites. 
They were apprehenſive that he would ſupplant 


them all; but they were agreeably diſappointed; 


for after one ſhort interview with the King, 
he retired, and appeared no more at Court. 
Mademoiſelle, 
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Mademoiſelle, on the other hand, met with Paar II. 
the moſt grievous diſappointment. She expect- 1575-01 


ed from her delivered captive the warmeſt trant- 
ports of gratitude and love ; inſtead of which; ſhe 
met with coldneſs and indifference. An eſtate 
of forty thouſand livres a-year, that ſhe had be- 


queathed him, might well have thawed his icy 


heart: But M. de Lauzun was not in need of 
money ; for his ſiſter, Madame de Nogent, du- 
ring his eleven vears confinement, had accumu- 
lated his revenues. He therefore would have 


rather inclined to enter again into the world, 


by reſuming his office under the King, or by 
ſome diſtinguiſhed commiſſion or embaſſy. He 
could not pardon Mademoiſelle for having made 


ſo great a ſacrifice, merely to procure to herſelf 


the enjoyment of his company. He conſequently 


ſhowed her as little attention as poſlible, and of- 
ten behaved to her in a manner ſcarce becoming 


2 man of good breeding. The Princeſs com- 
plains bitterly of this in her memoirs. She was 
unhappy, however, in perſevering to the laſt, 
in an attachment which ſhe might have nobly 
broke off, by diſcarding the undeſerving object 


ol her aſſection, immediately after ſhe had pro- 


cured his liberty, and loaded him with favours. 
St Simon ſubjoins to this recital, ſome illu- 


trations, that ſhow the cauſe of tranſporting M. 
de Lauzun from one 'priſon to another, before 
granting him full liberty. Mademoiſelle (ſays 


he) had ſecured to Mode Lauzun, at the time 


their marriage was interrupted, the county of 


Eu, 
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Parr II. Eu, and the Dutchy of Aumale. It became 
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claim on theſe two rich inheritances, in order 


* * Py - a „ - — - ” » 3 - 


« neceſſary that he ſhould diveſt himſelf of all 


that ſhe might be free to diſpoſe of them in 
favour of the Duke of Maine. The Prin- 


| ceſs could ſcarce reſolve to ſubmit to theſe 


terms, and to deprive Lauzun of her ſucceſ. 
ſion. She was entreated, and even threatened 
by the miniſters; ſometimes by Louvois, ſome- 
times by Colbert. She liſtened the more willing- 
ly to the latter, becauſe he had been formerly 
the friend of Lauzun, and always behaved to 
her with moderation and reſpect. The other, 
who was the avowed enemy of the priſoner, 
was reſerved for harſh and threatening met- 
ſages, which he rendered ſtill more harſh, by 
his manner of delivering them. Mademoiſelle 
knew that the King ſtill reſented her conduct 


during the Fronde *. That, conſequently, it 


was not from any defire to oblige her, that he 
would liberate M. de Lauzun, but merely to 


promote the intereſts of his natural children: 
That it therefore became requiſite to yield up 


every thing, without even hoping to ſave what 
Lauzun already poſſeſſed. Thus, ſhe at laft 
conſented, but not without the bittereſt an- 
guiſh, and a flood of tears. 

This buſineſs could not be formally conclu- 


ded, without a renunciation on the part of 


Lauzun; and that it might be valid, it was 


5 neceſſary that he ſhould be at liberty. For 


-- © accompliſhing 


* Mademoiſelle favoured the partiſans of that faction. T. 


mn hol 6 
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« accompliſhing this purpoſe, a pretence was 


Paar IL. 


made, that his health required the uſe of the 26787. 


« waters of Bourbon, and that Mademoiſelle de 
Tours, daughter of Madame de Monteſpan, 
« alſo needed theſe waters. On the pretext of 


accompanying her daughter, that lady obtain- 


« ed an opportunity of converſing with him. 
He was conducted to that place, and guarded 


« while there by a party of ſoldiers, command 


ed by Maupertuis. He had many conferen- 
ces with Madame de Monteſpan ; but ſuch was 
his indignation at the idea of making ſo great 
a ſacrifice, that he rather choſe to return to 
« priſon : He was therefore reconducted to Pig- 
« nerol, in the ſame manner he had been brought 


from it. This degree of firmneſs was little ex- 


* pected either by the King or his miſtreſs. 
His ſiſter, Madame de Nogent, was next ſent 
to treat with him, a friend to whom it was 
well known he had great obligations, and who 
had much influence over him &. 

This lady was, no leſs than her brother, en- 
* dowed with a ſpirit of intrigue ; but ſhe was 


Nogent. 


more experienced. She alſo, like him, had 


* ſomewhat ſingular in her character. After 


* the loſs of her huſband, who was killed at the 


* pallage of the Rhine, ſhe devoted herſelf to 
* perpetual mourning, and perſevered in the ri- 
* g1d duties of widowhood during the reſt of 
* her life. Her conduct would have been tru- 
. ly and had it been as fincere as it was 


oftentatiour. 
0 3 Simon, t. 5. p. 348. 
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Paur II. © oftentations. For Mademoiſelle informs us, 
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1675-81, that this huſband, ſo pompouſly regretted, li- 


ved but on very indifferent terms with his Ar- 


temiſia, and that previous to his death a ſepa- 
ration had actually been agreed upon. 
She managed matters fo well with her bro- 


. ther, that ſne obtained the deſired aſſent. He 


was then brought back to Bourbon in autumn 
1680, under the fame pretext of ufing the 
waters, and under the ſame eſcort. He 
there made his renunciation. The ſoldiers 
« were diſmiſſed, and he had permiſſion to take 
up his refidence at Angers, where he had a 
«* ſiſter who was Abbeſs of Ronceray. The ra- 


« tification of this deed was put off till the be- 


ginning of February 1681, that he might have 
the greater appearance of being at full liber- 


ty. Thus Lauzun only held from Mademoi- 2 


* ſelle the eſtate of Saint Fargeau, and the Ba- 
* rony of Tiers in Auvergne. He was four 
« years in exile in the country, and ſuffered no 


_ languor in his fituation, than Mademoi- 


ſelle did on account of his abſence. She wept; 


+ ſhe exclaimed loudly againſt Madame de Mon- 


+ teſpan ; ſhe complained, that after having been 


* ſo unmercifully treated, her hopes were ſtill 
* fruſtrated, by keeping Lauzun at a diſtance. 


+ Her clamour was ſo great, that ſhe at length 
obtained his return to Paris, with the per- 


© miſſion of going every where, except to Court. | 
He attended the Princeſs faithfully enough, 
but not with all the aſſiduity ſhe expected, as 


| appears 
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« appears from the many grievous complaints on 
this head contained in her memoirs.” 

From theſe two details, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, it plainly appears, that the fAlatterer and 
the good friend, alike repaid the kindneſs of their 
ſuperannuated benefactreſs; and that the had no 
more reaſon to be ſatisfied with the one than 
the other. Whether the Princeſs followed the 
advice of Madame de Monteſpan, and contract- 
ed a ſecret marriage, is a queſtion we cam:ot 
preſume to decide. It is, however, certain, that 
Lauzun lived very familiarly with her“. He 

Vor. I. Q * betook 


* The tradition of the town of Eu, where ſhe ret ied fe- 
veral years after the liberation of Lauzun, is well krunn, 
In the year 1744, I was ſhown an apartment in the caitle, 
fad to have been occupied by him. It was immediately 
over that of the Princets, with a back-ſtair which led to her 


bed-chamber. I was alſo told ſome of his jeſts on Mademoi- 


ſelle, which, it was ſaid, the bore with the patience of a ſub- 
miſlive wife. In the (ame year 1744, when I was at Tre- 
port, I ſaw an old maiden lady, of the ſtature of Mademoi- 


ſelle, who very much reſembled the numerous pictures of 
that Princeſs, ſeen in the Caſtle of Eu. She appeared to be 


about ſeventy, or ſeventy-five years of age. In this coun- 
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try, ſhe was looked upon as the daughter of the Priuceſs. 


She ſeemed alſo to believe ſo herſelf. She was ſupported by 


a penſion of fifteen hundred livres, which was punctually paid 


to her, though ſhe knew not from what hand; and ſhe poſ- 


ſeſſed the only handſome houſe in the town, free of rent, but 
without any written right of property. Mademoiſelle was 
| born in 1627, and was therefore fifty-four years of age in 
1681, the only time ſhe could poſſibly have eſpouſed Lauzun, 


as ſhe had not done it before his impriſonment : Conſequent - 


iy, the lady of Treport either was not her da ugbter, or was 


bora 
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betook himſelf to deep play, in which he was 
extremely lucky. Though he diſdained mean 


tricks, he always acquitted himſelf as a ſkilful 


« gameſter, and was ever ready to ſtake his money 
* boldly. He was conſtantly of the parties with 
« Monſieur, at the Palais Royal, and at Saint- 
Cloud; but the nearer he was to the Court, 
the more inſupportable did he feel the prohi- 
* bition of approaching it. Wearied out at 
* length, he obtained permiſſion from the King 
to go to England, where it is faſhionable to 
play very deep. The ſame good fortune there 
awaited him, and in a few years procured him 
the means of nn with «oma to his 
native country.” 

It does not appear that Madame &s Mainte- 
non at all interfered in theſe proceedings, ſo ad- 
vantageous to her favourite pupil, the Duke of 


aA 


Lo 


Maine. In 1675, ſhe carried him to Bareges, to 


try if the mineral waters of that place might 
prove a better remedy than the recipes of the Fle- 
miſh phyſician. During this journey, the young 
Prince was ſeized with an inflammatory fever, 
which brought him to the brink of the grave. 
The phyſician Fagon, who attended them on 


their journey, effected his recovery. This cure 


procured him the confidence of Madame de 
Maintenon, 


born when no marriage ſubſiſted between them, and previous 


to his confinement ; that is, in the year 1670, when Made- 


moiſelle was aged about forty-two, which makes the age of 
the lady of Treport ſeventy-four or ſeventy-five years, in 
1744. c 
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Maintenon, and was the foundation of his for- 
tune. She was magnificently received at Guy- 
« enne, where Marſhal d'Albret was governor. 
+ | have in my poſſeſſion (ſays the author of the 


« memoirs) the letter in which the King pre- 


« ſcribed to him the honours he wiſhed to be 
paid to his ſon. He there ſpeaks of Madame 
« de Maintenon with an embarraſſment which 
at once betrayed the commencement of his 
« paſſion for her, and his jealouſy of the Mar- 
ſhal, who, he knew, had formerly an attach- 
ment to that lady. She returned by Poitou, 
and viſited all her relations. By them ſhe was 
received with the reſpect due to a Court fa- 
vourite; but ſhe returned their civilities as if 
* unconſcious of her elevation. She regained 
the friendſhip of the family of Villette, who 
had not countenanced her ſince ſhe became a 
convert to the Catholic faith: She paid the ar- 


« rears of a penſion which ſhe owed to the Ur- 
* ſuline Nuns of Niort: She found out, that ſhe 


* was deſcended from one of the beſt families in 
* the country, and yet ſeemed not at all elated 
by the diſcovery &. 

On her return from another journey to Bag- 
neres, in 1678, ſhe paſſed through Cognac, of 
which the Count d'Aubigne, her brother, was 


The Connt 
d' Aubignẽ. 


governor, and where he had his reſidence. He 
* fignalized his zeal by the reception he gave 


* the Duke of Maine. In the whole courſe of a 
* long life, this was the only inſtance in which 


Q 2 « he 


* Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 114. 
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he afforded the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction to his fi- 


* ſter. He is repreſented as a prodigal, a rake 


and a drunkard, undeſerving of the affluence 


he enjoyed. He was, however, of a jovial hu- 
mour, and diſplayed frequent and unexpected 
* fallies of wit. Regardleſs of prudence or de- 
* cency, he was ſatisfied if he could excite laugh- 
ter, though 1t were at the expence of himſelf 
or his ſiſter, with whoſe character he made 
very free. He never heſitated to entertain e- 
very one that would liſten to him, with an ac- 
count of her marriage with Scarron, her con- 
nections with Villarceaux, and ſome adven- 
* tures at the Hotels of Albret and Richelieu, 
telling theſe ſtories with a tone that rendered 
her conduct at leaſt ſuſpicious : Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he was a good ſort of fellow,” ſays St 
Simon . What deteſtable good-fellowſhip ! 
In 1678, he thought fit to marry, almoſt with- 
out conſulting his ſiſter, who could have eaſily 
procured him a better match than Genevieve 
Pietre, daughter of the King's Attorney in the 
city of Paris. The advices which Madame de 
Maintenon gave him on the ſubject of his mar- 
riage, are worthy of being commemorated, as 
they exhibit a picture of the manners of the 


times. I do not wiſh that you ſhould marry 
( ſays ſhe) merely with a view of having a wife 


* at home. Endeavour to make yours a ſen- 


* ible woman. Has ſhe been ſpoiled by too 


much 


* St Simon, t. 1. ſec. par. p. 10. 
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much indulgence ?—let her marriage amend 
« her. Is ſhe pious?—let her be {till more ſo. 
In this your intereſt, as well as that of reli- 
gion, is concerned; for however homely ſhe 
+ may be, gallants will not be wanting. Let 
her have no familiarity with men; nothing is 
more dangerous. She is fond of her pret- 
ty perſon ;—let her dreſs in green and 
pink; it befits her years. Allow her a ſum 
«* annually for her dreſs; this prevents family- 
« quarrels, and accuſtoms her to economy. Ma- 
dame d'Aubigne is perhaps baſhful ;—let her 


« retain that modeſty which becomes her ſo 


well, and which many huſbands fooliſhly 
« ſtrive to baniſh from their wives. Never let 
her dreſs or undreſs in the preſence of men. 
Let her regularly attend public prayers. It 
is an example we owe to our ſervants and in- 
« feriors; even here, at Court, where evil is 
done ſo boldly, and good fo negligently, we 


don't fail in this duty. Let her learn to ſtay 


* at home; to read good books; and to work. 
Never be careleis of ſmall matters in each o- 


_ © thers preſence. I have always obſerved the 


* greateſt averſions to arite from trifling offen- 


ces often repeated. No more is neceſſary, 


* than to be very careful at firſt, to treat each 
other with mutual reſpect and attention, and 
* every thing will go on proſperouſly in the te- 
* quel, without trouble, and, as it were, of its 
own accord. Study œconomy in your ex- 


Q 3 pence, 
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« pence *. It is vanity alone that increaſes our 


wants; for the demands of nature are eaſily 


+ ſatisfied. Be careful never to ſpeak either 


« well or ill of your wife; none do ſo but fools. 


Never boaſt to her of your amours and gal- 
lantry. She will either believe you, or ſhe 
will not. If ſhe does not believe you, ſhe will 


« deſpiſe you for your lies. If ſhe does believe 


s you, it will encourage her in wickedneſs, by 
« inducing her to follow your example f. 
The Count d'Aubigne ſeems, however, to 


have, by no means, availed himſelf of theſe ſage 


counſels ; for the diſſenſion and violent quarrels 
that took place between him and his wife, 
obliged Madame de Maintenon to ſeparate 
them. Near St Sulpice, there was a religious 
* houſe, where a number of gentlemen, or ſuch 


* as called themſelves fo, lived in common, un- 


der the direction of a few prieſts. She pre- 
6 vailed on her brother to retire into this com- 
« munity, 


For twelve perſons, the maſter and miſtreſs, three wo- 
men- ſervants, four livery-men, two coachmen, a valet de 


chambre, four horſes, a plentiful table, ather articles in pro- 

portion, and the rent of a houſe, the expence, in 1678, was 
computed at twelve thouſand livres. See the detail in Let- 
ters of Madame de Maintenon, t. 1. p. 169. But the mark 
of ſilver, during almoſt the whole reign of Lewis XIV. was 
worth no more than twenty-ſeven livres; it is now, how- 
ever, worth fifty-two livres, which is almoſt double. So that 
twelve thouſand livres in 1678, were worth nearly twenty- 
two thouſand livres in 1786, which makes the real price of 
proviſions nearly equal at theſe two periods. 


1 Lettres de Maintenon, t. 1. p. 149. 
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« munity, and her ſiſter-in-law to join a ſociety Paar II. 
« of nuns. The lady reluQantly ſuffered her- 1678 817. 


« ſelf to be conducted to her retirement; the 


« huſband only made merry with the conceit of 


« his ſiſter's perſuading him that he was turned 
« devotee. Indeed, he ſoon returned to his ju- 
« yenile habits. He often diſappeared for whole 
« weeks together, which he paſſed with ſuch ac- 
« quaintances as he picked up in the public 
walks, where he commonly found the panders 
of his mean pleaſures. He was frequently 
brought back to his retreat; but he as often 
* eſcaped. He was at laſt put into the hands 
« of keepers, who never left him, and perpetual- 
ly harafled him by their vigilance; but he re- 
paid them in kind, by the extravagance of his 
« whims X.“ 

Before thus ſequeſtrating him from the world, 
Madame de Maintenon had exerted herſelf to 


the utmoſt to reclaim him. It was a painful 


reflection, that her brother was not a man fit 
to appear in public. The King, to whom ſhe 
* had ventured to make him known, deſpiſed 
* him; and nothing can be a ſtronger proof of 
her aſcendency over Lewis XIV. than her ha- 
* ving obtained for her brother an important 
_ © office, and the order of the Holy Ghoſt 4. 
He had never held a higher rank in the army 


than that of a Captain of foot, yet he talked con- 


_ tinually of his warlike exploits. If his diſcourſe 
Q 4 had 


* St Simon, t. 1. ſec. par. p. 12. 
T La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 155. 
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Faxr II. had been to be credited, it was the higheſt in. 
1658-81. Juſtice not to have made him a Marſhal of 


 Vivonne. 


France. He one day replied ſmartly enough to 
a remark of the Marſhal de Vivonne, who, if 
we may believe the Court ſatiriſts, had arrived 
at this dignity through the intereſt of Madame 
de Monteſpan his ſiſter. D'Aubigne being at 


the Pharo table, had heaped a quantity of un- 


counted gold on a card : * Vivonne, on enter. 
ing the room, ſaid, he was ſure no other 
„than d'Aubigne would think of ſtaking fo 
« deep.” The reaſon is,” replied the Count 
in a ſurly tone, that I have had my batoon | in 
* money “.“ 

Intereſt had indeed ſome ſhare in the promo- 
tion of Marſhal de Vivonne ; but he ſoon ſhew- 
ed that he was deſerving of advancement, by 
the victory he obtained over the Spamiards at 
Meſſina. Yet from an incident maliciouſly related 
by Choity f, we have ſome reaſon to queſtion his 
merit as a General ; at leaſt, if the report of 
cenſorious people were always to be relied on. 
When he wrote to the King from Meſſina, he con- 
cluded his letter with theſe words : * We ſhall 
need ten thouſand men to accompliſh the affair. 


He 


* | Apoir le baton ſignifies to be made a Marſhal of France. 


Beaumelle informs us, That the King being ſurpriſed that 
Madame de Maiutenon made ſo few requeſts in behalf of 


her brother, was pleaſed, of his own accord, frequently to 
grant him conſiderable ſums of money, which he never 
failed to employ in his favourite purſuit of gaming.“ T. 


1 Choiſy, t. I. P · 162. 


He 
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He gave the letter to be ſealed by du Terron, 
Comptroller of the forces, who, after the words 
ten thouſand men, inſerted, and a General. 

The year 1679 was remarkable for two mar- 
riages, and a diſgrace. The firſt marriage was 


that of Maria Louiſa d'Orleans, daughter of 


the amiable Henrietta, with Charles II. King 
of Spain. She had flattered herſelf with the 
hopes of eſpouſing the Dauphin, which at firſt 
made her extremely averſe to this marriage, and 


became the ſource of painful reflection after it 


was concluded. Mademoiſelle foretold this ; 


and ſhe ſpoke from experience; for having once 
aſpired at the hand of Lewis XIV. ſhe knew 


what it was to ſuffer the pangs of fruſtrated 


hope. Don't carry your daughter ſo frequent- 
I Iy to Court, (ſaid ſhe to Monſieur) it will give 


her a diſtaſte at other matches; and if ſhe 


does not eſpouſe the Dauphin, you will em 
bitter the remainder of her life, by the vain 
hope of obtaining that ſplendid fortune &.“ 
We muſt commiſerate the fate of a Princeſs, 


ſacrificed by her rank to the intereſt of the 
State; and the more ſo, when we behold her, 
with the bittereſt emotions of grief, parting with 
all that is dear to her, and about to yield her- 
ſelf up, amid a ſtrange Court, to an unknown 


huſband, whoſe moroſe and ſullen humour, and 
fickly habit, preſent rather objects of diſguſt 
than of pleaſure. * Such,” ſays Madame de 
Maintenon, quoted by Madame de Sevigne, 


ede 
* Mademoiſelle, t. 6. p. 188. 
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Paar Il. © are the gloomy fiends that hover around à 
7679.58. * throne! Who can obſerve with indifference, 


: the tranſports of the ambitious, —the deſpair 
_ + of favourites, even when their fituation ap- 
« pears the moſt defirable, and the ſecret me. 
* lancholy that preys on the ladies of Ver. 
« failles, of whom the moſt envied is not the 
« leaſt unhappy ? We may truly ſay, that, in 
this world, our happineſs is very far from in- 
« creaſing in proportion to the elevation of our 
rank X.“ | - 
The ſecond marriage was that of Maria Anne 
of Bourbon, daughter of the Dutcheſs de la 
Valliere, with the Prince of Conti. The mo- 
tive and the purpoſe of this marriage on the 
part of the Houſe of Conde, are well expreſſed 
in a jocular compliment paid by the Count de 
Grammont to the Prince. Sir, (ſays he) 1 
« ſincerely congratulate you on your marriage. 
« Take my advice: Study to pleaſe your father- 
« in-law, don't diſpute his opinions, never dif- 
« fer with him about trifles, live in good terms 
« with the family, and be aſſured you will find 
your account in this alliance.” The King 
celebrated this marriage with as much mag- 
_ * nificence as that of the Queen's daughter, 
* who had been married to the King of Spain. 
He beftowed on her five hundred thouſand 
* crowns of gold, the uſual portion given to 
Royal Princeſſes, with this difference, (ſays 
Madame de Sevigne), that the ſum was here 
paid, 
* Lettres de Maint. t. 2. p. 98. 
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« graces the contract. On this occaſion, every 164485. 


« one was eager to congratulate the gentle 


« Carmelite &. She had perfectly accommo- 


dated her manners to her ſolemn garb, and 
« intermingled all the tender emotions of a mo- 
ther with thoſe that religion inſpires +.” 


Laſtly, the diſgrace was that of Poinponne, Difgrace of 


who fell a victim, it is faid, to the jealouſy of 
Colbert and Louvois,—but more a victim, it 
muſt be confeſſed, to his own negligence, which 
his enemies contrived to employ for his deſtruc- 


tion. In council, he eclipſed them, by his 


general knowledge of the affairs of Europe, 
of families, and their connections, their in- 
« terefts and the ſources of their politics. When 


1 they ventured to diſpute with him on theſe 


* topics, he ſoon made them repent of their 
« raſhneſs, by ſome ſhort but ſeaſonable remark, 
* which he ſupported with his uſual good tem- 


per and moderation. He did not indeed ſeek 


* to infringe on their departments, but they 
* were defirous enough of encroaching on his; 
and they were not a little provoked to find 
# themſelves repulſed, without having any juſt 
ground of complaint againft him. 

* Another offence, and a very great one too, 


* was, that the King highly eſteemed him, and 
* ſhowed him much attention. The Miniſters, 
however, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing this 


advantage compenſated by a defect of Pom- 
| * ponne, 
„Madame de la Vallicre. + Sevigne, t. 5. P. 12. 
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« ponne, which appeared very important in the 
eyes of Lewis XIV. This was his name, and 
the connection of his family with the Janſe. 


niſts. His ſubſcription (ſays Madame de 


« Sevignc) was a crime.” In theſe circum- 
« ſtances, the King no doubt often felt him- 
« ſelf embarraſſed in his intercourſe with this 


+ Miniſter. His confidence was conſtrained on 


certain occaſions, and his uneaſineſs ſometimes 
became apparent. Colbert and Louvois ob- 
ſerved this; and though they ſeldom agreed, 
they acted in concert on this occaſion. They 
watched every opportunity to inſnare him; 
they played to each others hand ; and as one 
drop will at laſt make the veſſel overflow, fo 


forgiven, had there been no previous infinua- 
tions, determined the King to make the ſacri- 
fice which they ſo eagerly deſired. 

A treaty of marriage was, at that time, go- 
ing on between the Dauphin and a Princeſs 
* of Bavaria; and the courier who was to bring 
the 3 of the treaty, was hourly ex- 
pected. At that critical inſtant, he took it 
into his head to make an excurſion for a few 
days to his eſtate of Pomponne. Madame de 
« 


LI «a «a a - * * N * * KR 


Soubiſe, who was then in the bloom of her 
beauty, and highly in favour, was his ſincere 
friend. Being informed of the plot, ſne en- 
treated him earneſtly to defer the propoſed 


* jaunt. She even went fo far as to ſay, that 


* ſhe foreſaw an approaching ſtorm, which 
« threatened 


one fault, which would probably have been 
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; threatened to burſt on him in his abſence; Paar II. 
« but ſhe durſt not explain the matter farther, 2579-81. 


« though ſhe urged him as much as poſlible, 
« without actually revealing the ſecret. The 
« moſt perfect characters are never without 
« ſome faults. Determined on his purpoſe, 
« Pomponne could not apprehend what Ma- 


dame de Soubiſe hinted at, and refuſed to ſa- 


« erifice this trifling journey to her counſel and 
« friendſhip. Scarce had he departed, when 
the courier arrived with official diſpatches, 
and a private letter to Louvois, who had cor- 
« reſpondents every where. He inſtantly car- 


tried this letter to the King, who was aſtoniſh- 


ed at having no intelligence of the affair other- 


+ wiſe. The courier, who arrived in Paris on 
* Thurſday the 16th of November, had ſet out 
for Pomponne. 


He was ſent back with the 
papers to the Secretary whoſe office it was to 


decypher the writings. He had gone to 


* amuſe himſelf during the Miniſter's abſence, 


and could not commence his labour ſooner 


* than Friday. In this interval, Colbert and 
* Louvois inflamed the reſentment of the King, 


by increaſing his impatience ; and they ſuc- 
* ceeded ſo well, that on Saturday, when Pom- 


* ponne returned to Paris, he found the royal 


g mandate, requiring him to deliver up his pa- 


pers, with his demiſſion, and to return to his 
country: ſeat. 


Colbert had artfully 8 Louvois not 


* to conſult his father le Tellier on this ſubject ; 
| * but 
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Parr IL. © but as ſoon as the important ſtroke was made, 
— 2 Louvois flew to acquaint his father with the | 
«* whole project and its ſucceſs. * Have you them | de 
in readineſs, (ſaid the old Miniſter) a fit per- « tre? 
«© ſon to occupy his place ? No, (anſwered 8 
« Louvois) we only conſidered how we ſhould  .* 
« get quit of him; and now that he is out, it + jel 
« will be very eaſy to find one to ſucceed him. 0 
Go, go, (ſays le Tellier) you are a young fool, "Wn 
« with all your deep ſchemes and your wit; | * bu 
Colbert has outſtript you; and you will find. * © 
that he has already actually propofed a ſuc- «hi 
„ cefſor. With him you will be in a worſe L. 
« ſituation than ever; for the man {you have «th 
excluded, was not more favourable to Colbert | hi 
than to you. I tell you again, that you will 1 
ſoon repent of what you have done.” In fact, * 0; 
Colbert had already made ſure of the place for 4e 
* his brother Croiſſi, then envoy at Aix-la-Cha- | *1 
by pelle. Louvois was thunder-ſtruck at this — 
piece of intelligence, which embroiled him 4 
more than ever with Colbert, and conſequent- | * 
ly with Croiſſi. " 
Thus was Pomponne thrown out of place, Fl 
* with eight children, a ſmall fortune, and con- 
* ſiderable debts. The King continued his | th 
« penſion as Minifter ; and after the firſt tran.- th 
port of anger, ſhowed him as much at- 
_ © tention as poſſible under his diſgrace. He ſe 
* was ſoon permitted to return and reſide in | 0 
Paris. Every one there was anxious to ſympa- HO 
* thize with his musfortunes. The foreign 
| « Miniſters, 
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« Miniſters, who had a perſonal eſteem for him, Paar II. 
paid him the ſame reſpe& as formerly; and 6,04, 


« they were by no means ſorry to be freed of 
treating with him in his official capacity. - 

© Scarce four months had elapſed, when the 
King became deſirous of ſeeing him. His Ma- 


I jeſty received him in his cloſet, and behaved 
to him like a Prince who regretted his misfor- 


tune. After this interview, he always ſpoke to 
him, in his audiences, very courteouſly, and 


| + ſometimes, thou gh ſeldom, made mention of 
« his affairs. At laft, in a private audience, 


Lewis XIV. one day took occaſion to expreſs 


the uneaſineſs he all along and ſtill felt for 


his diſmiſhon. Pomponne having replied 
« with ſuitable reſpe&t and affection, the Mo- 
© narch thus addreſſed him: I have ever wiſh- 
ed to have you near my perſon ; but that can- 


not be at preſent; I expect, however, that 


« you will give me your word of honour, not 
to ſeek an excuſe when I ſhall require your 
« ſervice ; and I deſire this affair may be kept 
* ſecret.” Pomponne promiſed obedience, and 
Lewis embraced him #* 

Though Louvois gained leſs advantage from 
this diſgrace than his rival, yet he ſuſtained all 
the odium of the tranſaction, being more gene- 
rally hated than Colbert. Louvois had made 
ſeveral alterations in the military eſtabliſhment, 


of which the nobility, who often take the lead 


in murmurs of this kind, complained loudly, 
| | becauſe 
* St Simon, t. 1. p. 8 3. 
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in the Mi- 
litary Eſta- 
bliſhment 
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becauſe they were now treated with no more 
reſpe& than others; and alſo, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, becanſe he often exerciſed rather too 


much ſeverity. Of this Madame de Sevigne 


gives a ſtriking inſtance. * Monſ. —— was an 
indolent man, hating buſineſs ; and in ſhort, 
what we may call the very reverſe of a good 
officer. How was he puniſhed ? His office, 


at no more than a hundred thouſand livres#; 


price. He was at the fame time obliged to 
purchaſe another office, greatly above its value, 
or to remain deſtitute. His wife, in tears, 
threw herſelf at the feet of the King, who aſ- 
ſured her that it was not at his deſire the ex- 


cation was then made to Louvois, who only 
anſwered, That the King would not be ſerved 
in ſuch a manner. In ſhort, his mortifica- 


no crime is thought ſo heinous, or is ſo ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, as indolence. Other faults may 
be compenſated ; this alone is unpardonable. 
We may add, as a farther proof of the im- 


perious firmneſs of Louvois, this ſhort converſa- 


tion between him and M. de Nogaret. * Sir, I 
* underſtand, that your company 1s in a very 


bad condition. Sir, (anſwered he) I knew no- 
* thing of the matter. You ought to have known 


Have you ſeen them? 


it, (ſays Louvois). 
No, 


* Not half of the former ſum. 


which coſt forty thouſand crowns, was valued. 


and he was ordered to part with it at that 


change in queſtion had been ordered. Appli- 


tion was complete; and ſhows, that, at preſent, 
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V No, Sir.— Tou ought to have ſeen them. I Par II. 


vill give orders, Sir —You ought to have given 1679 91. 


« orders. Some decilive part muſt be taken, 
Sir; one muſt either turn courtier at once, 
« or acquit himſelf of his duty as an ofſicer *. 
As Louvois treated the nobles at Court fo 
roughly, no wonder that he exerciſed the ſame 
rigour toward thoſe who reſided in the pro- 
yinces. St Simon repreſents his ſeverity as op- 


preſſive beyond bounds. * He had a watchful 


« eye (ſays he) over the country gentlemen. 


* Thoſe who were not in the army, or who had 


left the ſervice unſeaſonably, were aſſured, they 
and their family, of being ſubjected to every 


« indignity in their village or diſtrict; and they 
* were often oppreſſed by every exaction that 
, could be deviſed being laid on their eſtates 
and property. The Surveyor of the taxes 


had inſtructions not to ſpare then. Thus 


every one, great or ſmall, illuſtrious or ob- 


' ſcure, was forced to enter, and continue in the 


* ſervice. I have ſeen (adds he) in the hands 
* of le Guerchois, Intendant of Alengon, an or- 


* der to enquire into the gentlemens families 


ol his diſtri; and to urge thoſe who had ſons 
* of age, to ſend them into the army; to 


* threaten them if they refuſed ; and to double 


or even treble their capitation, till he enforced 
their compliance. | 
St Simon gives a ludicrous deſcription of the 


new invented method of initiating peoble of 
rank into the army. Under the pr«t. ce, 


Vol. I. R * (tays 


0 Sevigne, t. 6. P · 332. 
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1679-81, © ſervice ſhouldbe held honourable, and that every 


* Commander ought previouſly to learn to obey, 


all were ſubjected, without excepting even the 
Princes of the blood, to enter at firſt into the 


army as cadets in the Life Guards, and to per- 


form all the ſervices required by military diſ- 
cipline at home or abroad. This plan of 
education was afterwards changed into that of 
mixing the candidates with the common fol- 
diery, which contounded perſons of high rank, 


born to command, with the meaneſt of the 


people, and could only teach them ſervile 
obedience, After ſpending a whole year in 
this pedantic and uſcleſs labour, they were a- 
gain to go to ſchool in a new poſt, where they 


had at leaſt ſome chance to improve. This 
was a company of horſe, for thoſe who made 
choice of that ſervice. Others deſtined to the 


infantry, were appointed Lieutenants in the 


King's regiment; in which ſubaltern ſtation 
_ © they remained, for a longer or ſhorter time, till 
* they obtained permiſſion to purchaſe a regi- 
—_ | 


As this arrangement rendered the officers of 


the army very dependent on the Miniſter, St Si- 
mon concludes, that Louvois had invented it ex- 
preſsly with a view to increaſe his own influ- 
ence ; and he thus explains the manner: Ex- 
* cept on very particular occafions, ſuch as the 
performance of ſome ſignal ſervice; being 


the 
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« the meſſenger of important news, or a few Paar II. 
- . . — — 
« other ſimilar actions, it was a fixed rule, that 10-81. 


every officer, whoever he might be, ſhould re- 
main entirely on an equal footing with others, 


« as to his rank in the ſervice. By this means, 


the acquilition of a regiment depended much 
on the favour of the Miniſter ; becauſe, with- 
out his aſſiſtance, no officer could be advanced 
« till he role to the top of the ſcale, by ſeniority. 
This regulation was called the Order of the 


Noll. This order confounded the nobility with 


the crowd of officers, without affording them 


the leaſt claim to reſpect on account of their 
* perſon or high birth. When this arrange- 


ment is eſtabliſhed, every thing is in the pow- 
er of the Miniſter, who has conſtant opportu- 
* nities of preferring one and diſgracing another; 
of artfully advancing his favourites, notwith- 
« ſtanding the Order of the Roll, and of retard- 
* ing, by means of it, every one he thinks 


proper to oppoſe. In this caſe alſo, if the 
languor of diſappointed expeQation,—the in- 


* dignation excited by ſeeing others preferred, 
* or any other cauſe of diſguſt, ſhould induce 
* one to quit the ſervice, diſgrace is certain ; and 
* he might think himſelf very fortunate, if atter 


years of reiterated refuſals, he ſhould at laſt re- 


* gain his place.” 


The Order of the Roll i is an nficmrivn which, | 
in every point of view, diſpleaſes St Simon; 


and he conſiders it as in all reſpects very ill 


adapted to the purpoſe of forming ſuperior offi- 
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cers. The promotions' ſays he © afterwards 
made, according to the rank of ſeniority, (ex- 
cept thoſe that Louvois thought proper to 


make, oftener undeſervedly than otherwile) 
confounded all merit, ſervices and birth. The 
immenſe multitude of troops which the King 
brought to the field, contributed to increaſe 
the number of tuperior officers of all ranks, 
The conſequence was, 
that it came to be thought extraordinary, if 
any one had occaſion to march above three 


or four times in the ſame campaign. Now, 
without receiving leſſons, How can one learn? 


And in this profeſſion notiung is more advan- 
tageous than a familiarity with want and dan- 
-pportunity of 
reaping in?.uftion from neceſlity. 

What were called the ſelect troops, alſo 
ſerved to augment the inconvenience. By 


* theſe (continues St Simon) I underſtand, in 


the infantry, the regiments of French and 
Swiſs Guards, and the King's regiment ; in 
the cavalry, the Houſehold troops and the 


Gendarmes. To do honour to theſe favourite 


troops, the number of military offices was in- 
creaſed ; fo that, on every promotion, a ſwarm 


of ſuperior officers were created. Officers 
belonging to theſe corps, can only learn the 
interior part of the ſervice; that is the 


duty of a Captain of infantry or cavalry. 
Thus they riſe from one rank to another, 


without acquiring any knowledge in military 


affairs; 
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« affairs; and it often happens, that, in a march, Paar II. 
« they only contribute to impede an army, by 1679-81. 


idle parade, and a cumbrous retinue. 

Might he not, at leaſt, have left the General 
at liberty to employ men whoſe merit he knew, 
in detachments and other warlike ſervices, 
« without being reſtrained by the order of ſe- 
« niority? But Louvois perſuaded the King, 
« that the command of an army was a charge of 
« ſuch magnitude, that it would be dangerous 


+ tointruſt the chief with the power of creating 


* dependents, and even families of dependents, 


by firſt chuſing his officers, and then employ- 


ing them as he pleaſed: That this would 
be putting too much power into the hand of 
the General, and opening a door for hatred 


and jealouſy. It was, therefore, ordered, that 
both ſuperior and ſubaltern officers of the ſame 
rank, ſhould be appointed to command outpoſts 


* and detachments, in the order of ſeniority ; 
* and that no pretence ſhould be uſed for in- 
* yerting that order. The conſequence of ſuch 


© a regulation is, that, if a General has a criti- 
* cal expedition in view, he muſt intruſt it to 
any inexperienced oſſicer, to whoſe turn it may 
* fall; and, if ſeveral novices are found in ſuc- 


* ceſſion, which frequently happens, the Gene- 


ral muſt either run the riſk of his miſconduR, 


* or fatigue his troops with one uſeleſs detach- 

* ment after another, till it comes to the turn 
* of the perſon to whom he wiſhes to intruft the 
g nt enterpriſe. 
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to the talents they diſplayed. 
always reſt their opinion of an officer on his 
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Things were better managed in former times. 
Generals were then at liberty to beſtow, and 
often did beſtow the command of detachments, 
either great or ſmall, in the army under their 
command, on any one beſt qualified. It 
was in their power, to appoint any perſon they 
thought moſt proper for the expedition ; and 


no ſuperior or ſubaltern officer could pretend a 


right of preference to another. If the enter. 
priſe was of an important nature, they made 
choice of their beſt ſuperior officers to conduct 
it; if it was of little conſequence, they commit- 
ted it to others of inferior abilities. They were 
careful to make trial of ſuch young officers as 
they knew to be attentive and deſirous of im- 
provement. They marked their progreſs, and 
charged them with commiſſions proportioned 
They did not 


ſucceſs in a firſt enterpriſe. M. de Turenne 
uſed to ſay, that he never thought the worſe 
of a man for having been beaten; but on the 


contrary, that one cannot otherwiſe learn to 


take his meaſures well; and, that a General 
muſt be beaten two or three times, before 
he can expect to become good | for any 
thing *.“ 


Having ſeverely blamed Louvois for inſtitu- 


ting the Order of the Roll, the ſource of ſo much 


miſchief, with no other view than that of pro- 


moting his own influence, St Simon proceeds to 


accuie 


. It Simon, t. 6. P- 101.— 124. 
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accuſe him of having, with the ſame deſign, in- 
troduced a mode of governing the army, * which 
« (fays he) eradicated every trace of dignity 


from the French commanders. Provoked at 


the aſcendency obtained by M. de Turenne, the 
« Prince of Conde, and their pupils, and reſolved 


to prevent their ſucceſſors from purſuing ſimi- 
lar meaſures, the miniſter repreſented to the 


King, the danger of not retaining in his own 
hand a conſtant check on the conduct of the 
generals of his army. Unacquainted, ſaid he, 
« with the ſecrets of the cabinet, and ever ready 
to prefer their own reputation to all other con- 


© fiderations, if they be not reſtrained by ſtrict 
orders, on the ſlightcit proſpect of increaſing 


their fame, they will be tempted to depart 
trom the plan concerted with them at open- 
ing the campaign; and availing themſelves of 


the opportunity, they will form projects, of 


* which even the ſucceſs may prove injurious to 
the private engagements of the cabinet. Be- 
* ſides, your Majeſty is well entitled, added he, 
* from your own wiſdom and experience, not 
* only to regulate the plans of the campaign for 
* all your armies, but, in your cabinet, to direct 
the courſe of their military operations, with- 
out riſking the iſſue of your deſigns to the ca- 


* price of your generals, of whom none poſſeſs 
* the merit or accompliſhments of the Prince of 


* Conde, or M. de Turenne, their maſters. 
* Louvois thus artfully touched the pride of 
Lewis XIV.; and, under the pretence of eaſing 
R 4 his 
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Paar Il. © his Majeſty of the labour, took care that he 
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himſelf ſhould, in every campaign, preſcribe 


the plans which were to become laws to the 
Generals. By degrees, they came to be no 
© longer allowed to depart from their orders in 


N 
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the moſt trifling matter. By this ſtratagem, 


4 


he kept them in fetters during the whole courſe 
of the campaign, ſo that they could never take 
advantage of any opportunity, without previ- 
ouſly aſking his permiſſion ; and before that 
could be obtained, the opportunity was gene- 
rally loſt. Thus Louvois acquired the full 
power of directing the fury of the war where- 
ever he thought proper, of encouraging or 
checking the generals at pleaſure. He conſe- 
quently kept them in a ſtate of abſolute depen- 
dence on him, by promoting the iatereſt of 
one, or the diſgrace of another, as he pleaſed. 
Thus many, who, had they been emancipated 
from this ſervitude, would have become ex- 
cellent commanders, retired in diſguſt. This 
was preciſely what the Miniſter deſired; and 
he never failed to fill their places by perſons 
whoſe chief merit was ſervile docility. 

To render them ſtill more ſubmiſſive, he 
invented another ſubaltern ſtation; that of 
Brigadier. This was altogether uſeleſs, as the 


ſenior Colonel might very well have command- 


ed the brigade to which he belonged. But this 


additional rank was introduced, the farther to 


remove the proſpect of arriving at the dignity 
of Marſhal of France, and to retain the offi- 
* cers 
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« cers the longer in obedience and dependence. 
Thus, inſtead of having generals at forty years 
« of age, in the vigour of life, as was uſual be- 
fore the adminiſtration of Louvois, few arri- 
ved at that honour, under ſixty; and thoſe, 
too, for the moſt part, communicated their im- 


« becillity and decrepitude to the army under 


« their command. | | 

« After ſurmounting ſo many important dif- 
« ficulties, a few ſmaller obſtacles ſtill remain- 
« ed. Theſe were, however, of ſo flight a na- 
ture, that they were removed with a breath. 


Each regiment was under the management of 


its Colonel; his fortune depended on the care 
© he took to have his corps complete, and to 


maintain decency and good diſcipline, —his 


* honour on their courage and regularity, —his 


reputation, in ſhort, on his being, as it were, 


the father of his officers, and acquitting him- 


« ſelf on all occaſions with the ſtricteſt ho- 
* nour and integrity. Thus it was alſo the 


* intereſt of inferior officers to pleaſe their Co- 
* lonel, ſince on that depended their advance- 


ment. This authority, ſo eſſential to the ſer- 


vice, though ſo limited, and, we may add, ſo 
dependent, was, nevertheleſs, diſpleaſing to the 


Miniſter. He therefore reſolved to wreſt it 


from the hand of the Colonels, and aſſume it 
to himſelf. To ſucceed in this deſign, he a- 


* vailed himſelf of the King's weak ſide, who, 


he knew, was fond of minute details. He 
* therefore entertained him with many feigned 
__ © ſtories 


— 
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Colonels; that the Colonels were ſo numerous, 


ed, by being left to the management of the 


that it was impoſſible to have a watchful eye 
over each individual, to fee that he did his 


duty. He propoſed that Inſpectors might be 
appointed, and that ſome of the moſt expe- 


rienced Colonels, who were well acquainted 
with the condition of the troops, ſhould be 
choſen, who might review the troops in the 
diſtrict aſſigned to them; inveſtigate the con- 
duct of the Colonels and officers; hear the 
complaints of them and the ſoldiers; enter in- 


to particulars, and take notes of their obſerva- 


tions ; judge and decide conditionally any diſ- 
putes that may occur; examine the clothing, 
the arms, and the complement of each corps; 


and return a complete ſtate of theſe, twice or 
thrice a-year to the King,—that is to the Mi- 


niſter, through whoſe hands every thing muſt 
paſs, before it reaches the King. Under the 
pretence of obviating the poſſibility of negli- 
gence, he deviſed the idea of creating Comptrol- 


lers, who ſhould ſuperintend the Inſpectors 


themſelves !? 
If we abſtract from theſe political meaſures, 


the unworthy motives which St Simon imputes 
to M. de Louvois, the ingenuity of the inven- 
tion ſeems to merit praiſe; but the ſatiriſt of 
the Miniſter thus goes on to repreſent its conſe- 
quences: * The King, delighted with the idea 
* of this new arrangement, and with the pro- 
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« was readily inſnared; and thus rendered Lou- 
« yois the immediate al abſolute ruler of the 
« whole. The Miniſter could cafily appoint 


- « whatever Inſpectors he thought proper. Theſe 


« offices were only additional favours at his diſ- 


« poſal. At firſt, to amule the King, and to 


give them an air of authority, he ſuſfered the 
« Inſpectors themſelves to lay the details direct- 
ly before his Majeſty; but he was very care- 
« ful, it is ſaid, previouſly to examine the papers 


of theſe officers, who had their leſſon from him, 


and which they were obliged to follow lite- 
rally, becauſe he was always preſent at their 
making their report; and left any one of them 
* ſhould aſpire at independence, and acquire too 
much influence in his diſtrict, he anaually 
changed their departments. 

He, by this means, defeated the * for 
which the oſfice was created. It was intended 
to maintain the exacteſt regularity in the mili- 
* tary ſervice; but the oſficers being thus changed 
every year, had no opportunity of ſeeing their 


were unacquainted with what their predeceſ- 
ſors had done; and they commonly purſued a 
very different plan, either from caprice, or 
with a view to promote their own intereſt. 
An attempt was made to remedy this evil, by 
* appointing ſuperior officers, inſpectors and di- 
# reCtors over them. This, however, only con- 


« tributed 


orders duly executed. Succeeding inipeatcrs 
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* mong the inferior ranks of officers, and to ex- 
cite freſh murmurs among the Colonels and 


* Camp-maſter-generals, whom Louvois had now 
rendered no better than mere cyphers. Eve- 


ry thing was thus tried at his own tribunal, 
« where his commiſſioners decided, in the moſt 
* arbitrary manner, on the lot of the men who 
* ought only to have been dependent on the 


King, and on their own merit &.“ It is eaſy 


to perceive, from this way of ſtating matters, a 
determination, on every occaſion, to impute to 
Louvois ſelf-intereſted views, and motives no 


way connected with public utility. It is rather 


unfair, to point out the inconvemencies which 
the beſt intentions, perhaps, could not prevent, 
as effects produced of purpoſe, by his plan of 
adminiſtration, and as conſequences not merely 
neceſſary, but premeditated. 


Louvois, by his numerous innovations, ſaw 
many of the moſt powerful nobles become his 


avowed enemies. He was no way afraid of 


their open attacks; but he had much reaſon to 


apprehend danger from their ſecret and impla- 
cable hatred. Poiſoning was, at this time, a fre- 
quent topic of converſation. A young woman 


of rank and beauty, the Counteſs of Brinvilliers, 


was the firſt that introduced this crime into 


France, for which ſhe was condemned to the 
flames in 1676. This infatuated woman pol- 
ſoned her friends, her relations, her ſervants and 


her 
St Simon, t. 6. p. 129. 
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her father. © Aſſaſſination (ſays Madame de Se- 
« yigne) is but a trifle, compared with the crime 


« of killing one's father by piece-meal, in the 


« ſpace of eight months, —of all the while recei- 
« ving his careſſes, and liſtening to his com- 
« plaints, and of making no other return to theſe, 
but by every day doubling the doſe : La Brin- 
« yilliers loved a fellow of the name of St Croix, 
« who was an accomplice in her crimes. She 
« wiſhed to marry him; and, with this view, 
frequently gave poiſon to her huſband : But St 
Croix, bad as he was, diſliking the idea of having 
a wife as wicked as himſelf, gave counter-poiſon 
to the huſband ; fo that the poor man, thus 
toſſed between them, ſometimes receiving poi- 


* ſon, and ſometimes its antidote, for five or fix 


© months, at laſt ſurvived his wife *. 
In 1680, la Vigoureaux and la Voiſin, two 
women of abandoned morals, revived, with eve- 


ry circumſtance of horror, the public alarm on 


the ſubject of poifon,—an alarm which had ſe- 


cretly ſubſiſted, on account of the ſuperficial. 


manner in which things were examined after 
the execution of Brinvilliers. Theſe two wo- 


men fold philtres, eſſences and perfumes, and 
| pretended to divination, and the prediction of 


events. Their talents for this impertinent mum- 


mery, attracted around them a multitude of all 


ranks, from the Court and the city. So great a 


concourſe of people, could not long eſcape the 


notice of the police. Enquiry being made, their 
| houſe 


* Devigns, t. 3. p. 307. 
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1659-81. trigue and ſeduction : It was tound, that they did 


not limit their commerce to ſuch drugs as were 
merely ſafe and uſeful; but that, from their ſtores, 
the deſpairing lover, the diſcontented huſband, 
the furious rival, and the avaritious and impa. 
tient heir, might be armed with very dangerous 
weapons. They were taken into cuſtody, and 
with them many perſons of quality, and a num- 
ber of miſcreants like themſelves *. 


No precautions ſeem too great, when oppoſed 


to the ſecret ſhafts of envy, eſpecially when the 
near proſpect of a brilliant fortune affords a 
ſtrong incitement to the fury of that baneful 
paſlion. From this conſideration, M. de Lou- 
vois and Madame de Monteſpan, who were then 


highly in favour at Court, united their influence 


to perſuade the King to order a ſtricter inveſti- 
gation of this affair, than had been made in the 
caſe of Brinvilliers. For this purpoſe, he ap- 


pointed commiſſioners to fit in the Arſenal, who 
formed a court called the Burning Chamber; 
| becauſe its purpoſe was to take cogniſance of the 


crime of poiſoning, of which the uſual puniſh- 


ment is to be burnt alive. After long exami- 


nation, the judges were fully convinced, that 


theſe women, with a view to palliate their guilt, 


and eſcape puniſhment, had accuſed many per- 


ſons of rank and fortune as their accomplices, 


who had only been their dupes ; that the offen- 
ces imputed to them, were, for moſt part, fool- 
ih 

* La Beaumelle, t. 1. p. 174. 
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iſh queſtions, put as often in jeſt as in ear- 


neſt; and that many more people were im- 
poſed upon by them, than had participated 
in their guilt. It has been confidently aſſerted, 
that Louvois employed this court as an engine 
to render thoſe whom he feared or hated ſu- 
ſpected by the King; and hence it has been 
called the Tribunal of his Vengeance. None 
were ſubjected to capital puniſhment, except a 
few obſcure wretches of no note; but ſeveral 
perſons of rank, though they eſcaped the igno- 
miny of a public ſentence, were puniſhed by 
baniſhment and infamy ; acquitted, perhaps, of 
the crime, but loaded with ſhame, at being tried 
as aſſociates in the execrable practices of vaga- 
bonds, proſtitutes, and the moſt contemptible 
banditti. 5 
Two diſtinguiſhed perſonages at Court were 


involved in this ignominious affair, M. de Lux- 


embourg and Madame de Soiſſons x. The firſt 
was the ſon of the Count de Montmorency- 
Boutteville, who was beheaded under Lewis 
XIII. for a duel. From his infancy, he at- 


tached himſelf to the Prince of Conde; and 


that Prince, in return for his ſervices, aſſiſted 
Luxembourg, who was far from being rich, to 
retain in his family the Dutchy of Piney, a 


poſſeſſion which was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to him. This Dutchy had come into the houſe 


of Montmorency, by a connection with the Im- 


perial Houſe of Luxembourg, who were its poſ- 


ſeſſors. It was, however, on the eve of paſſing 


* St Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 25.7 
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moiſelle de Luxembourg, who eſpouſed Henry 
de Clermont-Tonnere. 
daughters and a ſon. The elder daughter was 
ſent into a convent, that the ſon might be en. 
riched; but, on account of his futuity, the 
whole fortune of the family devolved on the 


younger ſiſter. Boutteville caſt his eyes on her; 
and Conde undertook, not only to procure him 


the hand of the heireſs, but alto the title of the 
Dutchy. 


The firft ſtep neceſſary, was to ſilence the 


© importunity of the nun, who had expreſſed a 
* wiſh to be releaſed from her vows. To re- 
© concile her the more to her ſituation, ſhe was 
made Canoneſs of Pruſſay, and ſtill wore on 
her head-dreſs the badge of the order to which 
* ſhe belonged. This, however, ſhe ſoon laid 
* aſide, being heartily tired of a monaſtic life. 


At once to filence her clamours, the Prince 


« procured to this recluſe the liberty of appear- 
ing at Court, with the title of Princeſs of 
* Tingry ; and ſhe was there received with the 
* honours due to her high rank *. The brother 
was made to aſſign over to his younger ſiſter, 
by her contract of marriage, his whole for- 
tune, and to grant to the Duke de Boutteville 


a full reſignation of the honours of Duke of. 


: Piney, which, from the terms of the writ, the 
« Duke 


She obtained a rabouret de grace, the liberty of ſitting in 


the Queen's preſence, „ hich is an honour only beſtowed oa 
DPrinceſſes and Arch-Dutcheſſes. 


By him ſhe had two 
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vo Madame de Boutteville the mother, after the 
28 tragical death of her huſband, retired to the 
n. | country, where ſhe dragged on an unhappy life, 
* to the age of eighty-two. Her deep melan- 
ie | choly rendered her incapable to ſuperintend 
; the education of her children. Thus her 
n | daughter, the Dutcheſs of Chatillon, became 
ie diſtinguiſned for her gallantries, and her ſon 
the Duke of Luxembourg was no leſs ſo for 
le his diſſolute manners. An illuſtrious name, 
a great bravery, boundleſs ambition, a large 
>. « fund of wit, and a ſpirit of intrigue, debauchery 
18 and diſſipation, enabled him to ſurmount | 
n the diſadvantages of a diſagreeable figure; | 
h a figure which, though at firſt very diſguſting, f 
d « yet improved incredibly on a more familiar b 
I ' acquaintance. In ſhort, notwithſtanding his | 
e « perſonal deformity, and its concomitant diſad- 
1 vantages, he had an eaſe and dignity in his 0 
f behaviour, which added grace to all his ac- 
| tions &.“ | 
1 He had, previous to the affair of la Voiſin, | 
= ſignalized himſelf by various military achieve- 0 
= ments. When he heard that an order was 11- | 
= * ſued to ſeize his perſon, he went immediately 4 
f * to the King. His Majeſty, after hearing | 
e | his account of the matter, ſaid, If in- | 
* nocent, you need only go to priſon: I have g 
« appointed judges of the greateſt candour \ 
n | 
. Vol. I. 8 at FR | | 


* St Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 22. 
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* to them.” M. de Luxembourg next went to 
« conſult Father de la Chaiſe; and, after an 
hour's conference with him, went to the Ba. 
ſtille, where, with his own hand, he delivered 
to the Governor the order which he had 
brought from St Germain. He was at firſt 
introduced into a very decent chamber; but 
in about an hour after, an order arrived to 
confine him in one of thoſe horrible iron- 
grated apartments, which are ſeen in the towers 
of the Baſtille; and this order was accompa- 
* nied with a prohibition of admitting any per- 
ſon whatever to ſee him. This (ſays Madame 
de Sevignè to her daughter) affords much ſub- 


ject of ſerious reflection. Conſider the ſplen- 
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did fortune of the priſoner; the honours he 
acquired by commanding the armies of the 
King; and then view him at the moment 
when his ears are aſſailed with the creaking 
of the iron- doors, and the ſound of the pon- 
derous bolts. If ever ſleep chance inſenſibly 
to creep on his languid ſenſes, and for an in- 
ſtant ſuſpend his miſery, think on his feelings 
when he awakes ! His ſecretary was condemn- 
ed to the galleys. He had endeavoured to 
« juſtify his maſter. He was, without doubt, 
(ſays the ſame lady) either a very good or a 
very wicked ſervant *.” The crime of the 
Duke appears not to have been thought of a 

very 
* Sevigne, t. 5. p. 58. 
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heinous nature; for after ſuffering two 
exile, the King reſtored him to favour, 
and allowed him to reſume his office of Captain 
of the Guards. 5 
The Counteſs de Soiſſons, on the other hand, 
was obliged to quit the place of Miſtreſs 
of the Queen's houſehold “. Her huſband, 
* who ſerved in the army then in Germany, 
had died ſuddenly in 1673, and ſhe was ever 


after regarded with a ſuſpicious eye, although 


the ſurmiſes againſt her were confined to ſe- 


* cret whiſpers, the being a Court favourite. 


When ſhe found herſelf involved in the af- 
fair of la Voitin, ſhe fled with the utmoſt ter- 
© ror and precipitation to Bruſſels, and from 
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| Counteſs de 


Soiſlons. 


* thence went into Spain. Nobody could con- 


jecture for what reaſon ſhe made choice of 
that Court as the place of her retreat; for it 
is well known that foreign Princes are not 
there allowed their uſual rank; and it muſt 
* have been truly mortifying for a woman who 
had ſuſtained ſo high a character in France, 
* to hve in a country where ſhe was condemned 


to appear in public without the leaſt mark of 5 


diſtinction. The Queen, who was daughter 
* of Monſieur, and who, as we have already 
* ſeen, had been in a manner forced to this 


marriage, was, however, happier than ſhe 
had expected. She ſo entirely gained the 


« eſteem and affection of her huſband, that the 
S 2 Court 


Peliſſon,— St Simon, —Sevigns. 
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Court of Vienna began to dread that ſhe might 
influence him againſt the Imperial intereſt. 

Count Mansfeld was then the Empe- 
ror's Ambaſſador at Madrid. On her ar. 
rival, the Counteſs de Soiffons contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with him. 'The Queen, 
who had always a fond partiality for the 
French, was very anxious to ſee her; but the 
* King, receiving many hints from different 
quarters, that her intention was to poiſon the 
Queen, became extremely averſe to the pro- 
poſed interview. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Queen, by her conſtant importunities, ex- 
torted his conſent to allow the Counteſs to be 


* 


* 


* 


and then in the afternoon; but his Majeſty 
always took care to be preſent during their 
converſation. By degrees, her viſits became 
more frequent, though ſhe was always recei- 
ved with reluctance and ſuſpicion by the 
King. His Majeſty, at laſt, was ſo plain as to 
* entreat the Queen never to take any thing 
from the Counteſs's hand, without firſt ſuffer- 


* 


9 


* 


* 


La 


ing him to taſte it; for © I know well enough, 


5+ (faid he) that there is no intention of poiſon- 
ing me.“ Ty 

* Milk is very ſcarce in Madrid. One day, 
* during the heat of ſummer, the Queen took it 
into her head to call for it. The Countels, 


* who had now inſenſibly uſurped a familiarity 


with her, entreated her to accept ſome excel- 
* lent ice-cream, which /he would bring. 
It 


privately admitted into her apartment now 
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« Tt is ſaid to have been prepared in Count 
« Mansfeld's houſe. The Counteſs having 


returned, preſented it to the Queen, who 


had no ſooner ſwallowed it, than ſhe was 
« ſeized with convulſions. Amid the diſor- 
der occaſioned by this event, the Counteſs 
* eſcaped out of the palace unobſerved, and re- 
turning to her own lodgings, where ſhe had 
every thing in readineſs for her journey, in- 
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« ſtantly departed. The King made diligent 


« ſearch after her; but her meaſures had been 
« ſo well concerted, that all purſuit was in vain. 


The Queen, like her mother, was thus cut oft 


«* ſuddenly ; and her death was as much regret- 
* ted by the Spaniſh nation, as that of Henriet- 
* ta had been by the French. The Counteſs 


_ © took refuge in Germany, where ſhe lived in 


an obſcure ſituation. Mansfeld, on the other 
* hand, was recalled, and decorated with the 
* higheſt honours of the Imperial Court. 
* When Charles II. had, in the ſequel, eſpouſed 


a German Princeſs, the Counteſs obtained per- 


* miſſion to return to Flanders.” 
Thus ends the hiſtory of the ſeven nieces 
of Cardinal Mazarine. Except the Dutcheſs of 


Fate of the 
Cardinal's 
nieces. 


Modena, who enjoyed a quiet life, happy and 


reſpected, in the family that had adopted 


her, all the reſt experienced every ſort of miſery 
and adverſe fortune. The Dutcheſs de Mer- 
ceur periſhed in the bloom of youth by an 
acute diſtemper. The Princeſs of Conti ex- 
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pired amid the ravings of a horrible delirium. 
The diſſolute life of the High Conſtable's lady 
is well known. The no leſs irregular manners 


of the Dutcheſs of Mazarine, though in ſome 


meaſure excuſable, on account of the capricious 
behaviour of her huſband, are equally notorious, 
The Dutcheſs of Bouillon, being involved in the 
affair of la Voiſin, was puniſhed with baniſh- 


ment. Laſtly, the Counteſs de Soiſſons died at 


Bruſſels, in the greateſt miſery; oppreſſed by 


poverty, deſpiſed by all the world, and even 


neglected by her own ſon Prince Eugene “. 
Madame de Monteſpan purchaſed from the 
_ Counteſs de Soiflons, the office of Miſtreſs of 
the Queen's houſehold ; and the King beſtow- 
ed the place of Lady of the Wardrobe 4 to 
the Dauphineſs, on Madame de Maintenon. At 
this time, an eager competition took place be- 
tween theſe two ladies; but the latter being 
now placed on an equal footing with the for- 


mer, eaſily obtained the victory. In 1680, 


Lewis XIV. had attained his forty- ſecond year, 
an age at which, though vigour ſtill remains, 
the impetuoſity of the paſſions is abated, and a 


man becomes diſpoſed to temperance and cool 


reflection. His Majeſty and his miſtreſs, it is 
well known, alternately felt the emotions of 
3 ® tenderneſs, 

* On the 15th of March 1695, the Counteſs de Soiſſons 


being reduced in a manner to beggary, requeſted charity 


from the Duke of Mazarine, who ſent her two thouſand 
uvres. Dangeau. 
+ Dame d Atours, dreſſer, or tire-woman. 


qu 
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tenderneſs, and the pangs of remorſe. Some- Par II. 
times they met, and reſolved, in future, to lead 7680-8. 


a more regular life; thus ſeparations frequently 

took place, which afforded an edifying leſſon to 
the diſſolute courtiers. At other times, the 
charms of pleaſure gained the aſcendency over 
their reſolution, which was often ſtronger on the 
one fide than on the other, and then the ſcandal was 
revived. The King, at laſt, became aſhamed of 
ſuch frequent relapſes. In the ſequel, he never 


| yielded to his weakneſs, but in the moſt private 


manner; and, that ſhe might not diſpleaſe his 
Majeſty, Madame de Monteſpan was under the 
neceſſity of hiding the birth of her two laſt child- 
ren, with the ſame degree of care ſhe had ex- 
erciſed in concealing, from the public eye, the 
birth of her two firſt. This reſtraint was, with- 
out doubt, very burdenſome to an imperious 
woman, the miſtreſs of a king, who was ac- 
euſtomed to no oppoſition, and aſſumed a right 
of dictating to others. . 

Her capricious humour, to the effects of which 
her lover was often ſubjected, produced frequent 


quarrels ; and in theſe, ſhe ſhewed herſelf ſour, 


peeviſh, and even inſolent. The Monarch, on oc- 


cafions of this kind, had recourſe to Madame 


de Maintenon, whom he found always gentle 
and obliging. Indulgent, though not flatter- 
ing to his weakneffes, her diſcourſe diſplay- 
ed, at once, all the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 


and the auſterity of virtue. She thus familiari- 


ted the King to hear bold truths told him in a 


S 4 friendly 


Great ad- 
dreſs of M. 
de Maint*'- 
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friendly manner, and ſo as to ſhew him his faults 


without giving him offence. Madame de Main- 
tenon poſſeſſed the happy talent of ſeizing the 


proper moment, and of even bringing about 


ſeaſonable opportunities of remonſtrating with 
the King. His Majeſty, one day, after being 
« preſent at a review of his Houſehold troops, 
«* expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction at the man- 
ner in which the ſoldiers performed' their e- 
volutions; and above all, he praiſed the 
* muſketeers: But he remarked, that Madame 
de Maintenon did not enjoy the fight, and 
* ſeemed quite inattentive to the praiſes he gave 
them. In the evening, at the circle, he aſk- 
ed her, why ſhe had looked ſo grave? © Becauſe, 
« (ſaid ſhe) a thought came into my head, that 
I could not get quit of during the whole time 
of the review.“ He begged to know what it 
* was. She ſuffered him to continue his en- 


_ © treaties for a little, and turning to him with a 


« ſmile, « Why then, (faid ſhe) if your Majeſty 
„ muſt know, I was thinking, that theſe muſket- 
„ eers were a ſet of ſad rakes, and, that their 


captain was no better than themſelves.” The 
King left the company, muttering ſome rail- 
* leries on the fine compliment ſhe had paid 


him. She immediately followed him; and 


* when they were out of the hearing of others, 
* ſaid: © Your Majeſty may banter as you 
pleaſe; but, though you are very fond of your 


„ muſketeers, if you were informed that any 


one of them had run off with his neighbour's 
« wife, 
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« wife, I am certain, that although be were the 2 II. 


« pitiful creature imaginable, you would not 
« ſuffer him to remain another hour in the 
« corps &. 

Such reflections made by a perſon whom 
one eſteems, eſpecially when that perſon poſſeſ- 
ſes the charms of beauty, cannot fail to make a 
deep and laſting imprefſion. Now, Madame de 
Maintenon, though forty years of age, had only 
loſt the bloom of youth; but that loſs was amply 
compenſated, by her courtly air, and the freedom 
and elegance of her manners, which at once 
commanded reſpect and eſteem. Although ſhe 
was occaſionally cheerful, gay, and even ſportive, 


her behaviour was, in general, extremely re- 


ſerved. This leſſon ſhe had received from her 
mother, who, it is ſaid, never embraced her 
oftener than twice in her life f. The King him- 


ſelf, when he took the liberty of jeſting with the 


othe ladies, of kiſſing them, or of indulging 


himſelf in any little frolic, always paſſed her, 


ſaying, Ho! as for her, I know I muſt not ven- 
ture.“ Diſtinguiſned by her ſtature, and the 


dignity of her manner, ſhe poſſeſſed a graceful - 


neſs, that no words can expreſs, and that 
art of pleaſing which nature alone can beſtow. 
Grace 


La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 161. 

+ The ordinary practice of laviſhing careſſes on children, 
while it can have no good effeRt, may tend to leſſen their 
natural modeſty, and produce worſe conſequences than fond 
parents are aware. 


« hraveſt fellow in the troop, and /be the moſt 1680-85. 
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leaſt diſpoſed to notice ſuch matters. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon dreſſed in a ſimple taſte; 
but that ſimplicity was elegant. M. de Go- 


belin, her confeſſor, thought her dreſs too fine. 


« But, Father, (ſaĩd ſhe)theſe ſtuffs are of the mo 
« common ſort; plain linen and gauze; no lace, 


* and a few black ribbons.” That is true (ſaid 


he) but I know not how it is, my much ho- 
„ noured lady, when you kneel before me, I 


e obſerve a profuſion of elegant dreſs fall with 


« you at my feet, which appears ſo graceful, 


* that I cannot help thinking it, in ſome man- 


„% ner, too gay *. To theſe exterior quali- 
ties were joined an agreeable converſation; in 
which ſhe diſplayed ſuch verſatility, that whe- 
ther the ſubject were ſerious or gay, ſhe always 
evidenced the ſolidity of her judgment, and ex- 
preſſed herſelf in the happieſt terms. Madame 
de Monteſpan, who was well qualified to judge 
of her abilities, did her juſtice, in this reſpect, 


even after their mutual jealouſy had fet them at 


variance: Happening, one day, to take an air- 
ing together in the ſame coach, Madame de 
* Monteſpan, on ſtepping in, ſaid to Madame de 
* Maintenon, * Let us not become the dupes of 
this accident, but chat together with the 


„ ſame eaſe and freedom as ever; but for all 
this, (added ſhe) we need not be the bet- 


ter friends: At our return, we can re- 
| | | «© gew 


La Beaumelle, t. 1. p. 281. 
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« new our old piques and quarrels.” Madame de 
« Maintenon agreed to the propoſal, and they 


« both acquitted themſelves perfectly of their 


« engagement . 
At the King's deſire, the Dauphineſs was met 
on the frontiers by M. Boſſuet, her firſt Almoner, 


and Madame de Maintenon, Lady of her Ward- 


robe f, two perſons well fitted to impreſs the young 
Princeſs with a magnificent idea of the French 
Court. This Princeſs was not handſome. Sanguin, 


| whohad been appointed to give a deſcription ofher | 
Pn. ſaid to the King, Spare her at the firſt 


glance, and your Majeſty will find no fault 
« with her afterwards :* And that was well faid, 
(adds Madame de Sevigne) for her noſe and 
* forehead were long, and produced, at firſt look, 


a difagreeable effect; but ſhe was well ſhaped, 


© had a delicate arm and hand, fine teeth, and 
beautiful hair; her ſtature was graceful, and 
* her manner beſpoke a noble mind, and much 
* goodneſs of heart: She was complaiſant 

and familiar to all, without departing from her 
* dignity. In ſhort, her deportment was ſo 
pleaſing, that every one inſtantly forgot the 
* impreſſion made by the firſt glance. Her face, 
* indeed, was not comely; but her wit made 
* amends for that defect; whatever ſhe did or 


| * faid afforded a proof of her good ſenſe. The 
_ © ſmart reply ſhe made to Lewis XIV. is well 


.. 
Caylus, p. 52. 


+ La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 165 1 t. 6. p. 192. 
Caylus, p. 89. —evigne, t. 1. P. 111 — — . 
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Paxr II. known, when he, one day, ſaid to her, Toa 
1680-8 8. * have not told me, Madam, that your ſiſter, 


„ the Dutchels of Tuſcany, is extremely beauti. 
« ful. How 1s it poſſible, Sire, (anſwered ſhe) 
that I ſhould call to mind, that my ſiſter po. 
« ſefſes all the beauty of the family, while I en- 
joy all the happineſs of it?“ 

At firſt, ſhe was a little diſconcerted by the 
buſtle of the Court ; but ſhe never appeared em- 


barraſſed. She was aſtoniſhed (continues Ma- 


« dame de Sevigne) at the trouble people here 
* take to divert themſelves; for her part, ſhe 
could amuſe herſelf all alone in her chamber, 


for three or four hours together, with muſic 


and reading. She delighted in books, and un- 
« derſtood four or five different languages *.“ 
She was, in many reſpects, the very reverſe of 
the Dauphin, her huſband. 
above the middle ſtature ; corpulent, but not 
* overgrown ; his air and carriage were noble 
and lofty, but not inſolent: His face would 
have been agreeable, had not an accidental 
6 injury he received by a fall in his infancy, 


when at play with the Prince of Conti, occa- 


* fioned a deformity in his noſe ; he had flaxen 


© hair; his viſage round and plump, ruddy and 
_ © freckled, but void of expreſſion. Though his 
limbs were remarkably handſome, his feet 


«* were exceedingly ſmall and feeble. Thus he 
was always apt to ſtumble in walking, and 
could never tread with a firm ſtep. How- 


* Sevigne, t. 5- p. 97 


* Monſeigneur was 


ever 
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erer ſinooth the path, he always needed aſ- 
« fiſtance to keep him from falling. In grace- 
« fulneſs, therefore, he fell far ſhort of the Dau- 
« phineſs; and in mental accompliſhments, he 


vas ſtill more her inferior. We have already 


« ſeen, that he hated books, and that his read- 
ing was entirely confined to a newſpaper. 

« The Dauphin was fond of conviviality and of 
hunting; he appeared to advantage on horſe- 
back; but from his natural diſpoſition, as well 


as in imitation of the King, he never wiſhed 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf on the turf. He was 
extremely politive, and diſplayed a finical re- 


gularity in the moit inſignificant actions; ſo 
_ * that his life became a train of well arranged 


« trifles. He allowed his ſervants too much fa- 
* miliarity with him, and ſeemed but little to 
* compaſſionate the misfortunes and miſeries of 
others. His great taciturnity was the pledge 
* of his ſecrecy. Methodical, in an extreme de- 
+ gree, as to ſmall matters, he kept an account 
* of his expence in his own hand-writing ; he 
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knew the exact worth of every article, and 
took care never to pay for it above its value. 


* On this account he was thought niggardly : 
* He, however, beſtowed charity on the indi- 
* gent, and diſtributed rewards to his depen- 


* dents, with a liberal hand. 


His ignorance, of which he was ſenfible e- 
* nough, made him very timid, eſpecially in the 


* preſence of the King, who, on his part, took 


* every opportunity of maintaining and increa- 
| « ſing 
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to him always with the dignity of a Monarch; 
almoſt never as a father; and he ſeldom in- 


dulged him with a look or a word of ten. 


derneſs or familiarity. The meaneſt cour. 


tier was leſs humble in the King's preſence 


than his own ſon, and met with a more 
favourable reception. Lewis XIV. has been 
accuſed of not only denying to the firſt 
Prince of the blood, the ſmalleſt credit, but of 
being unwilling that he ſhould even enjoy the 
ſhadow of honour. The Dauphin's recom- 


mendation was, therefore, but a bad paſſ- 


port to favour. He told every body ſo him- 


+ ſelf; and though he ſeldom aſked any thing, 


yet he often had the mortification of being re- 


fuſed. This conduct, as may be eaſily ſuppo- 


ſed, rendered the intercourſe between the 
King and his ſon uneaſy and conſtrained. 
The profound ſolitude of the Dauphineſs, for 


+ which ſhe has been cenſured, and the little 


connection or familiarity ſhe maintained with 
the King her father-in-law, ſhould, perhaps, 
be rather attributed to the uneaſineſs ſhe felt 
at ſeeing her huſband ſo much overlooked, 
than to the pleaſure ſhe took in the converſa- 
tion of a waiting-maid, her country-woman, 


who, ſay her enemies, uſed to join her in cri- 


ticiſing, in German, the faſhions and the plea- 
ſures of the French Court *.” 
; The 


* Many reports to her prejudice were ſpread at Court. 


Among 
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The King was, at firſt, very aſſiduous in his 
vilits to this Princeſs; but, from ſome hints 
dropped to her, ſhe was led to ſuſpect that his 
attention was only a pretext for enjoying the 


company of Madame de Maintcnon. He endea- 
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Mad: ine de 


Montchev- 


1euil. 


voured to enliven her Court, by introducing la- 


dies of honour, poſſeſſed of wit and beauty. 
But the loves and the graces were unable to 
prevail againſt Madame de Montchevreuil, who 
was no doubt well qualified to repel them, if 
her appcarance was ſuch as St Simon has deſcri- 
bed: Her name (ſays he) was Boucher d'Orſay, 
* a tall ſhrivelled figure, with a ſaffron com- 
plexion; an idiot grin, which diſcovered a ſet 


« deportment, accompanied with a hypocritical 
* grimace ; in ſhort, had ſhe been provided with 
a broom, ſhe might have very well paſſed for 
a witch. She was, indeed, an old acquaint- 


' bance of Madame de Maintenon, over whom 


«ſhe had acquired, and ſtill maintained a 
great aſcendency. Madame de Montchev- 
' rewi] became ſuperintendant of all the ladies 
© of the Court. Favour or neglect, therefore, 


 * depended on her deciſion, and conſequently 


the fortune of families; but unhappily her 
+ deciſions were at times neither juſt nor im- 
partial. The Miniſters were at her beck, and 
never approached her but in the moſt reſpect- 

ful 


Among others, it was ſaid, that ſhe hated France ; and that 


it was her purpoſe, whenever it ſhould be in her power, to 


oppreſs the people with additional taxes. Fragm. t. 2. p- 54. 


_ * of long and ruſty- coloured teeth; a ſolemn 
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Paar II. ful manner. Ugly as ſhe was, any mark of 
2680-85. attention from her, was held as a great favour, 


on account of the reſpect ſhown her by the 
King *. ul 

The King, becoming weary of the languid 
and melancholy faces he ſometimes ſaw at 
Court, turned his eyes on the charms of 
Maria - Angelica d'Eſcorailles de Rouſflille, 
whom he afterwards created Dutcheſs of Fon- 
tange, one of the moſt regular beauties he had 
ever ſeen f. Her age was only eighteen, and 
the King's almoſt forty-three years. Lewis XIV, 
took every method he could deviſe, to make her 


forget this great diſproportion of age. Splendid en- 


tertainments were made on her account ; a houſe, 


ſuperbly furniſhed, was appointed for her recep- 


tion; and ſhe was decorated with the title of 
Dutcheſs. Rich preſents and vaſt fums of mo- 
ney were beſtowed on her with a laviſh hand, 


and ſquandered by her with equal profuſion ; 


for never was any perſon leſs ſtudious of cecono- 
my, more deficient in politeneſs to every one, 


the Queen not excepted, and more regardleſs of 


all, except the King himſelf. Her parents 


| (worthleſs indeed, if the imputation be juſt) ob- 


ſerving her beauty, had deſtined her, from her 


infancy, to the part which ſhe afterwards acted. 
With a view to this, they got her admitted as 


one of the maids of honour to Madame, as la 


Valliere had formerly been. Madame de Mon- | 
teſpan herſelf introduced her to the King, 


and 


'® $t Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 8. 
+ La Beaumelle, — Caylus, p. 21. — 58. 
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ung it is ſaid, extolled her charms in terms that Parr II. 
and It 1 , ig 


were ſcarce decent. 
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It has been ſuſpected, that ſhe would have — 


more willingly exerted herſelf in the ſervice of 


Mademoiſelle de Thianges, her niece, who was 


married to the Duke de Nevers; and that this 
lady would gladly have put herſelf under the 
protection of the King, to eſcape from the tyranny 
and caprices of a jealous huſband. * He uſed to 
ſet out on a long journey, with as little prepa- 


© ration as if he were only going on a party of 


* pleaſure; and Madame de Nevers ſometimes 
« ſtepped into the carriage, thinking ſhe was 
© only to take an airing, when the Duke 
* would order the coachman to drive to Rome, 
* or ſome other diſtant place *.“ Madame de 
Monteſpan did every thing in her power to in- 


troduce Madame de Nevers to the notice and 
familiarity of the King. Her complexion was 


freſh and blooming, and ſhe uſed to deck her- 
ſelf with flowers; but her charms wanted ſpirit 
and animation. One might have miſtaken her, 
* faid Madame de Coulange, for the . of 


© Flora f.“ 


From being the friend and patroneſs of Ma- 


demoiſelle de Fontange, Madame de Monte- 


[pan became her jealous rival, when {he ſaw that 
the King's attachment to that lady was likely to 
become more permanent than ſhe had expected. 

Vol. I. T _ She 


Caylus, p. 59. 
Sevigné, t. 5. p. 23.1, 


Neveis. 
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She communicated her apprehenſions to every 
body, even to the King's Confeſſor. Whoever 
held that place, under Lewis XIV. was, in vir. 


tue of his office, confidered as a perſon of im- 


portance at Court. The famous Father Cotton, 
Confeſſor to Henry IV. introduced his colleagues, 
the Jeſuits, to the poſſeſſion of this office, 


ou 


- RR we rt ws a. To 
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6- 


Father la Chaiſe, who then held the place, 
was his nephew. His father was a gentle. 
man of an ancient family, who had ſerved 
with honour in the field. He would have 


been rich with his paternal eſtate in Fo. 


rez, had it not been for a family of a dozen 
of children. One of theſe, who was extreme- 
ly ſkilful in hounds and horſes, was for a long 
time Gentleman-uſher to the Archbiſhop of 
Lyons, brother and uncle to the Marſhals Vil- 
leroy. This gentleman, by the intereſt of his 
brother, who was made Confeſſor to the King 
in 1675, obtained the office of Captain of the 
City-guards, which place his ſon alſo enjoyed. 


During the high feſtivals, eſpecially that of 
Eaſter, this reverend Father was often ſeized 


with political fits of fickneſs. Though not 
diſtinguiſhed for his wit, he poſſeſſed an un- 
blemiſhed character: Upright, ſenſible, bene- 
volent and moderate, he was ever the enemy 
of turbulence and violence, and the guardian 
of honour, virtue, and humanity. On every 
occaſion, he behaved with politeneſs and mo- 
deſty; and, during his whole life, he and his 


family retained a grateful ſenſe of the favours 


« they 


CCͥ0ĩỹ;ʒß Gia ts ad ob 
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« they had received from the houſe of Ville- 
* roy * * 

The eaſy temper of this Confeſſor, though a- 
greeable enough to Madame de Monteſpan, 


when the King ſtood in need of indulgence on 


her own account, was, however, very diſpleaſing to 
her, when that indulgence became neceſſary for 
the ſake of another. She railed publicly at this 
obliging eccleſiaſtic f. Mademoiſelle Fontange 
was offended at her behaviour. An open rup- 
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ture now took place between theſe two ri- 


vals, formerly ſo friendly to each other; and 
Lewis entreated Madame de Maintenon to in- 
terpoſe, and endeavour to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. The young favourite would liſten to 
no terms, but inſulted her ſenior antagoniſt, and 


retorted on Madame de Monteſpan the ſame con- 


tempt which that lady had formerly ſhown to o- 
thers. Monteſpan, enraged at this atfront, de- 
manded vengeance on her rival, and teazed the 
King by conſtant importunities. Madame de 
Maintenon would not undertake to reconcile 


them in their preſent diſorderly way of life. She 


herſelf declares, © That ſhe never ſpoke a word 
to the King's miſtreſſes, that might not have 
been publicly proclaimed in the ſtreets.“ Her 


firſt attempt was to reclaim Mademoiſelle de 


Fontange, who, from her tender years, ſhe 


A 3 _ repentance. 
St Simon, t. 4. p. 161. 


＋ Father la Chaiſe, ſaid ſhe, is a char de commodite,-- a 
convenicacy, or cloſe- ſtool. 


thought, might be more ſuſceptible of ſincere 
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repentance. * She viſited her, and after bear- 
ing with the firſt effuſions of her indignation, 
* reaſoned with her on the weakneſſes ſhe was 
« guilty of, and pointed out the means of ex- 
* piating her guilt. © What ſhould I do then?” 
« ſaid the afflicted young lady: Renounce the 
« King,” anſwered the conciliatrix. You ei- 
« ther love him; or you do not. If you love 
him, you ought to conſult the welfare of his 
„ ſoul, as well as that of your own. If you 


« don't love him, the effort will be the ea- 


„ fjier made. Whichever way you take it, 
« your quitting him will be a virtuous and 
„ praiſe-worthy action.“ This, however, was 


not the logic of the heart. Mademoiſelle de 


Fontange, impatient of liſtening to ſuch ſevere 


_ © truths, interrupting her, cried out, How !— 


do you think it is as eaſy to quit a King, as 


„ to throw alide a ſcarf or a bonnet & She 


Head-dref- 


s. 


ſhed ſome tears of ſpite and confuſion, and all 
the grave remonſtrances of Madame de Mainte- 
non were forgotten. 

In the frivolous hiſtory of a beautiful girl, 
ſeduced from the paths of virtue, we ought not 


to omit mentioning the circumſtance, trifling 


as it is, of her giving her name to a ſort of 


head-dreſs, ſtill retained by the ladies. Be- 


ing one day on a hunting- party, the wind diſ- 
compoſed her hair and cap; theſe ſhe haſtily 
bound with a ribbon, the knots of which hap- 
ppened 

* La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 188. 
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0 pened to dangle on her brow. The ſingular Paxr II. 
effect of this careleſs dreſs pleaſed the King's 1580-8. . 


« fancy ſo much, that he begged ſhe might al- 
« ways wear ſuch a ribbon on her cap: Next day 
all the ladies at Court appeared equipped with 
« Fontanges.” About the ſame time, an Eng- 
liſh lady, though a ſtranger, occaſioned a ſur- 
priſing revolution in their head-dreſſes . For 
* ten years back, theſe had been compoſed of a 
quantity of wire, ribbons, hair, and a variety of 
* other articles, piled up to the height of two 
feet; fo that a lady's face appeared to be 
placed almoſt in the middle of her body. 
When ſhe moved, the tottering edifice ſeem- 
* ed ready to overwhelm her in its ruins. The 
King always expreſſed his diſlike at this un- 
natural and inconvenient piece of dreſs; he 
+ often criticiſed it, and laughed at it, but was 


never able to effect a change. The Counteſs 


* of Shafteſbury, the lady of the Engliſh Am- 


baſſador, when ſhe arrived in France, obſer- 


* ving theſe enormous ſtructures, had the bold- 
* neſs to project their overthrow. She had once 
been handſome, and wiſhed ſtill to be thought 
* ſo; but ſhe was already in the turn of life ; 
* tall, corpulent and maſculine; her face was 


_ © ruddy, and covered with patches; ſhe had a 


* coquettiſh air; talked much and very loud, 
though ſhe ſpoke bad French. In ſhort, her 
manners were fooliſh and fantaſtic ; but by 
_ © engaging in deep play, giving magnificent 

ES T 3 « entcrtainments, 
* St Simon, t. 2. p. 43. 
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« entertainments, and maintaining a familiar in- 
* tercourſe with the great, ſhe gained credit. 
Aſſured of her aſcendency, ſhe avowed her 
« diſapprobation of theſe head-drefles, ſaid they 
« were ridiculous, and offered herſelf as a mo- 


del for the imitation of the French ladies. 


Her jargon and her example produced a ſud- 
den and incredible effect. The vaſt pyramids 
* tumbled down with amazing rapidity, and in 
* leſs than two days, the ladies, from the high- 


+ eſt pinnacle of their exaltation, ſunk down to 
their natural ſtature. Senſible people (adds 


st Simon) are in hopes that ſome other cou- 
* rageous iſlander may rid our fine ladies of 
their cumbrous hoops, ſo troubleſome to 
* themſelves, and ſo diſagreeable to the men *. 
The reign of Mademoiſelle de Fontange was 


ſhort, and her career was marked with ſuch 


whims, capricious fancies, extravagancies and 
ſilly impertinences, as made the King ſincere- 
ly repent of having placed his affections on a 
childiſh girl 7. She was fo elated with the 
« ſplendour 


* La Beaumelle, —Fragmens, —Sevigne. 
+ Our late King ſaid one day, I own I am not a little 
* piqued to ſee, that, with all my authority, I have in vain 
* entreated the ladies to Jay aſide their prepoſterous head- 
dreſſes ; not one of them was ever complaiſant enough to 
diminiſh hers a ſingle inch to pleaſe me. But, on the ar- 


8 
c 
c 


from the one extremity to the other.” Frag. t. 1. p. 50.— 
The King could never pardon the folly of the French ladies, 
.2 imitating the Engliſh faſhions. Ibid, t. 2. p. 42. 


rival of a ſtranger, a tawdry Engliſh woman, who happens 
to wear a low head-dreſs,—in an inſtant all the Princeſſes paſs 
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« ſplendour of her ſituation, that we may conſi- Paar IL 
« der her character (ſays Madame de Sevigne) 1685 35. 


« as the very reverſe of that gentle creaturc, who, 
like the humble violet, only ſought to conceal 
her beauties, and who, far from being vain of 
the honours conferred on her, bluſhed at the 
name of a Miſtreſs, a Mother, or a Dutchels. 
Never ſhall we again fee her match! Ma- 
demoiſelle de Fontange appeared every where 
with the utmoſt effrontery, aſſuming the caſy 
confidence of innocence, and appearing uncon- 
ſcious of any fault; ſo much was her miſgui- 
ded heart prepoſſeſſed with the abſurd notion, 
that every thing is lawful when ſanctioned by 
royalty! Devoted entirely to her lover, ſhe 
thought no other perſon whatever had any right 
to a ſhare in his affections. The King, how- 
ever, after the moments allotted to the indu]- 
gence of his paſſion, uſed to retire to Madame 
de Maintenon's apartment, where he enjoyed 
the pleaſure of friendly and rational converſa- 
tion, a pleaſure he could never taſte in the com- 
pany of a giddy young coquette, whoſe only me- 
rit was her beauty. She became jealous; but 
conſoled herſelf with the hope of ſoon giving a ſon 
to the King, and afterwards wreaking her ven- 
geance on her rival. That ſon was accordingly 


brought forth ; but he ſoon died. The mother, 
too, was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, which 


terminated in her death. Though ſuch an e- 
vent cannot be accounted any way extraordi- 
aary, or uncommon, yet there were not want- 
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aur Il. ing people who circulate reports of her being 
1680-85. poiſoned. 


The deplorable fate of this unhappy young 
lady, who ſeemed to become attached to life 
more and more, as her hope of it declined,—. 
who ſuffered the pangs of remorſe, and could 
yet ſcarce believe herſelf guilty, —affords a ſeri- 
ous leſſon to thoughtleſs young women, ſeduced 


by the dazzle of riches, and a reproof to the o- 


pulent betrayers of unwary innocence. Her 
laſt moments were ſpent in ſorrowful regret, 
and a bitter recollection of her former happi- 
neſs, but unaccompanied with terror. She ex- 
preſſed a defire of ſeeing the King. He, at firſt, 


_ excuſed himſelf, from a dread of being too 


much affected; at laſt, however, he complied. 
But what were his feelings, when he beheld her 
pale, emaciated, and fo disfigured that he could 
{ſcarce recognize her features? With an eager 
look, and with great emotion and tenderneſs, 
ſhe bade him farewell, and requeſted that he 
would pay her debts, and diſpoſe of her ſiſter in 
marriage. He promiſed compliance ; and had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her face brighten with 
the laſt gleam of joy. She graſped his hand, 


and preſſed it in hers. Lewis could not refrain 


from tears. Alas!” cried ſhe, © I now die con- 
tent, fince my eyes, ere they are mn ever 


* cloſed, have ſeen my Sovereign weep!' Thus 


ſhe expired, before attaining her twentieth 


=, 2 
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+ ſight, that for a long time after, the ſad image 1680-85. 


« of his miſtreſs was ever preſent to his ima- 
« gination ;—her ſqualid face appears over- 
« ſpread with a deadly paleneſs, and her looks 
« ſeem to indicate a criminal hope, amid all her 
« profeſſions of repentance ; and to betray a 
« heart ſtill palpitating with love, and rent with 
« deſpaix, which ſhe, in vain, offers to heaven; 
the impure gift is rejected, and ſhe, perhaps, 
« ſinks into perdition ; — and all this miſery 
* ſhe owes to him“ !“ Madame de Monteſpan 


ſhewed an indecent degree of joy at the melan- 


choly fate of her rival; and having already diſ- 
guſted the King, by her petulant behaviour, ſhe 
now became altogether odious. He thencetorth 
renounced her entirely, in favour of Madame 
de Maintenon, whom he found ever averſe, in- 
deed, to his diſorderly courſe of life, yet ready, 


on all occaſions, to ſympathize with his weak- 


neſſes. 5 

The Dauphineſs was delivered of the Duke 
of Burgundy, on the 6th of Auguſt 1682, and 
that event was celebrated by univerſal rejoi- 
eings. It was natural enough to expect, that 


the perſonal conſequence of the Princeſs being 
thus increaſed, ſhe might have been induced 
more frequently to mix with ſociety ; but ſhe 


remained as retired as ever. The Dauphin, 

weary of her company, ſought elſewhere that a- 

muſement 
La Beaumclle, t. 2. p. 191. 


Birth of te 


Duke of 
Burgundy. 
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Paar II. muſement which he looked for in vain, amid the 
1680-8 5. ſolitary court of his wife. 

Made moi- He ſaw the Princeſs of Conti ſurrounded by 


ſelle Choin. 


a gayer and more ſprightly circle. * Her hu. 
band,“ ſays Madame Caylus that he might 
appear perfectly eaſy, and eſcape the impu- 


tation of jealouſy, invited all the beaux, di- 


ſtinguiſhed at Court for wit and gallantry, to 
his houſe. A multitude of ladies, too, attract. 


* 


ed by the gay company, were always of the 


parties *. It was there, that the Dauphin firſt 


2 „ K 


became acquainted with Mademoiſelle de Choin, 
who afterwards gained an entire aſcendency 
over him. When the: King beſtowed the 
* Princeſs in marriage, ſhe being then very 
* young, he appointed Madame de Bury, a per- 
ſon of uncommon accompliſhments, great pru- 
* dence, and rigid virtue, to be her Lady of Ho- 
nour, or rather Governeſs. She ſent for her 
niece, Mademoiſelle Choin, from Dauphiny, 
and obtained for her the place of Maid of Ho- 


LY „ „ N A 


«* was flat-noſed, and naturally very dull; and 
that her wit was entirely artificial and affect- 
ed. She, however, found means to pleaſe 
Monſeigneur, by amuſing him ; and ſhe had al- 
ready made conſiderable progreſs in his affec- 
tions, before her conqueſt was perceived. Ma- 

dame 


* Caylus, p. 99. 
+ St Simon, t. I. p. 42. 


nour to the Princeſs f.“ She was (ſays Ma- 
dame Caylus) remarkably ugly.“ St Simon, 
who confirms this teſtimony, adds, That ſhe 
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« dame de Lillebonne and her two daughters, of Par U . 
the houſe of Lorraine, who, though poor, were 1,680.85. 


very intriguing, had, by their addreſs, become 
« intimate with the Prince, and were the firſt 
« who remarked the influence of Mademoiſelle 
« Choin over him, and cultivated her friendſhip 
on that account *. Their example was ſoon 
followed by Marſhal Luxembourg, and ſeveral 
others of the nobility, who knew the weakneſs 
of the Dauphin's temper, and how eaſily he ſuf- 

| fered himſelf to be governed by thoſe in whom 


he confided. Thus originated an important ca- 


bal, which was, at that time, overlooked at 
Court, becauſe another, of a more urgent na- 
ture, demanded immediate attention. 

The principal perſons concerned were M. de 


Louvois, Madame de Monteſpan, and Madame 


de Richelieu. Their purpoſe was to accompliſh 
the diſgrace of Madame de Maintenon. All the 
three were influenced by the ſame motive,— 

jealouſy: Madame de Monteſpan was jea- 
| tous of the King's affeQions ; Louvois, leſt he 
ſhould loſe his confidence; and Madame de 
Richelieu, left ſhe ſhould be ſupplanted in the 
eſteem of his Majeſty. This was the ſame Ma- 
dame de Richelieu who formerly received the 
widow Scarron into her family, who had afford- 


| ed her aſſiſtance and protection, and to whom 


Madame de Maintenon had ſhown her grati- 


tude, by procuring her the place of Lady of 


Honour to the Dauphineſs. But,” ſaid ſhe with 
| L 
st Simon, t. 1. p. 42. | 
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Paar II. a figh, one is often beguiled in a friendſhip of 


—— — 
1680-8 5. 


thirty years ſtanding! 
Madame de Monteſpan undertook to impreſs 


the Dauphineſs with the moſt contemptuous o- 


pinion of her Lady of the Wardrobe, by repre. 
ſenting her in the moſt ridiculous light, and 
recounting the various incidents of her life, 
with all the exaggerations of malicious iro- 
ny: Her decrepit huſband “; and the equi- 
vocal friendſhips ſhe formed during her wi- 
dowhood ; the ſtory of Montchevreuil; the a- 
necdotes of the Hotel d'Albret, and the ungrate- 
ful return ſhe made to the Dutcheſs of Riche- 
lieu. That Lady confirmed theſe reproaches, 
and added other ill- natured remarks on the 
gaiety of the King, in his viſits to his 
daughter-in-law, when he met the Lady of the 
Wardrobe, and the ſerious air he aſſumed when 
ſhe was abſent. Louvois directed the intrigue 
by his counſels; and never miſſed any opportu- 
nity of injuring the object of their hatred. In 
conſequence of their united efforts, the Dau- 
phineſs, as might be expected, conceived the 
ſtrongeſt averſion to Madame de Maintenon. 
The King, haraſſed by their continual com- 


plaints and quarrels, at laſt, loſing all patience, 


demanded an explanation. Every thing was 
diſcovered. The Princeſs was ſatisfied of the 
integrity 


* The Abbe Scarron was not only deformed in his per- 
ſon, but deprived of the uſe of his limbs, and incapable of 


any other movements than thoſe of his hands and tongue. 
——— b. 1. 
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integrity and innocence of her Lady of the Pur 11 


Wardrobe : She, however, ſtill retained a fort 7680. 
of diſlike to her, which ſhe could ſcarce conceal. 
Lewis XIV. on this occaſion, propoſed to diſ- 

miſs Madame de Richelieu; but her old friend 


oppoſed it. One buſy-body,” faid the, * is as 


good as another; and we had better keep the 


© one we have, than take another we know no- 
thing of.“ His Majeſty would alſo have order- 
ed Madame de Monteſpan to retire, and never 
again appear at Court ; but Madame de Mainte- 
non protected her from that affront; on this 
condition, however, that ſhe ſhould not, in fu- 
ture, have any private interviews with the 
King ; and that ſhe ſhould be as guarded in her 
conduct, as his Majeſty was reſolved to be in 
his. At the ſame time, ſhe ſaved her from the 


diſgrace of appearing to have loſt all credit with 
the King; for when ſhe had a favour to aſk, 
ſhe readily obtained it, through the intervention 


of Madame de Maintenon, who, at the ſame 
time, allowed her all the honour of it. With 
regard to Louvois, he was no otherwiſe puniſh- 
ed, than by ſuffering the ſpite of being battled 
in his deſign, —a puniſhment more ſevere than 
any other, to an ambitious mind. It is not im- 


| Probable, that this abortive plot was the chief 


cauſe of that antipathy which Madame de Main- 


tenon ever ſhewed to Louvois, and of the cool- 


nels on the part of the King, which would un- 
doubtedly have ended in the diſgrace of that 
| Miniſter, 
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Miniſter, had not his Majeſty thought his affift. 
ance ſtill neceſſary. 


The partiſans of this plot had it in view to 
render Madame de Maintenon odious to the 
Queen: But their calumny met with no encou- 


ragement from that Princeſs. Why,” ſaid ſhe, 


* ſhould I be prejudiced againſt her? I ſhould 


rather thank God for raiſing her up, to reſtore 
me that heart, of which Madame de Monte- 
* ſpan had deprived me: And, indeed, I never 
lived fo happily with the King, as fince he 
* liſtened to her advices.” In ſhort, he kept 
company with his Queen, converſed with her 
often in a friendly manner, and ſometimes with 
great affection and tenderneſs. Madame de 


Maintenon made it her ſtudy to keep up that | 


good underſtanding; and the Queen expreſſed 
her gratitude, by ſhowing her all the regard and 
attention in her power. She one day preſented 
her with her picture, richly ſet in diamonds, 
This magnificent preſent excited the envy of 
Madame de Monteſpan; but ſhe was given to 
underſtand, that ſuch a mark of favour was only 
granted to thoſe who merited efteem. In the 


different journeys which the King made to 
Chambort, Compiegne, and to the Frontiers, he 


took the Queen as his companion; and Madame 
de Maintenon attended them, to the excluſion 
of Madame de Monteſpan. 

On his return from theſe journeys in 1683, 
Maria Tereſa fell fick ; and at the moment when 
ihe began to be happy 3 in the enjoyment of her 

huſband's 
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huſband's affeion, without any of thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions that had been the torment of her life, ſhe 
was ſuddenly carried off, at 'the age of forty- 


five, by a diſeaſe which was at firſt treated as 2 


very flight complaint. It was remarked, that, 


in the preſence of the King, ſhe ſhowed the ut- 


moſt timidity *. She ſeldom approached him 
without trembling. Whether Lewis XIV.. re- 
quired it of her, or whether ſhe thought it her 


duty to ſacrifice her feelings to his pleaſure, ſhe 


lived on a good footing with his miſtreſſes, and 
gave him no cauſe to complain of her on that head. 
She even had the complaiſance to careſs his 


children ; but ſhe never ſtooped fo low as to 


countenance the mothers while they were in a 
ſtate of pregnancy. On the other hand, ſhe al- 


ways ſhowed the greateſt favour to Madame de 
Maintenon; and, either as a pledge of her e- 


ſeem, or from a preſentiment of what was to 
happen, the Queen, on her death-bed, took the 
ring from her finger, and gave it to that lady +. 

Mademoiſelle informs us, that Maria Tereſa 
allowed herſelf to be abſolutely governed by a 
Spaniſh waiting-maid called Molina; that ſhe 
tound fault with every thing that did not come 
from her hand ; that ſhe ſhewed a great partia- 
lity to another Spaniſh girl named Philippa, 
who was found, when an infant, in her father”: 
palace: 


_* Mademoiſelle, t. 6. p. 195. 

+ This fact is given on the authority cf la Beaumelle, 
(t. I. p. 229.) who has not mentioned from what ſource t! 
information is drawn, though it well merited a citation, 
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Faar II. palace; and, in ſhort, that ſhe kept a dwarf, 
168 3-8 5. in whom ſhe took great delight, whoſe com. 
plexion was very dark, approaching to that of 
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« yet Monſeigneur, with the Princes his chil- 
* dren, 


a negreſs. This whimfical taſte afforded ground 
for a ſuſpicion, which St Simon expreſſes in | 
theſe terms: At Moret, a little town near 
_ © Fontainbleau, there was a convent, in which 
there lived an unknown black nun, whom 


no perſon had acceſs to ſee. Bontemps, Go- 
vernor of Verſailles, who had the charge of 


the King's ſecret domeſtic affairs, had placed 
her there when very young, and beſides pay. 


ing a large ſum at her admiſſion, had conti- 
nued regularly to pay a very high board for 
her every year. He took care that ſhe want- 
ed for nothing, and that ſhe was accommoda- 
ted with every convenience and pleaſure that 
might render a monaſtic life as agreeable as 
poſſible. The Queen went frequently there 


from Fontainbleau. She took a particular 


charge of the intereſt of this convent, as did al- 
ſo Madame de Maintenon, after her death. 


Neither the one nor the other, however, 
took any notice of this black nun in a direct 


or public manner. Nor did they always ſee 
her when they came to the convent ; but they 


never failed to enquire particularly as to her 
© health, her behaviour, and the treatment ſhe 


received from the ſuperiors. Though no per- 
ſon of diſtinction was known to reſide here, 
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« dren, viſited the convent, and enquired for 
« and faw this young negreſs. She was always 
treated with more than ordinary deference, 


and was far from appearing inſenſible to the 


« refpe& that was paid her, and the myſterious 


« air of her attendants. Though ſhe complied 


well enough with the forms requiſite to her 


© way of life, yet it was eaſy to ſee that her taking | 


© the veil had not been altogether voluntary. 
One day, when ſhe happened to hear the 
Dauphin's hounds in the wood, ſhe ſaid inad- 


« yertently, as it were, that is my brother hunt- 
« ing.” It is ſaid, that ſhe now and then took 
* haughty fits, and the Superior uſed to complain 
* of her behaviour. One day, on an occaſion of 
this kind, Madame de Maintenon came on 


* purpoſe to give her a leſſon of religious hu- 


* mility ; and hinting that ſhe perhaps enter- 


* tained miſtaken notions of what ſhe was: If 
my ſuſpicions were ill founded, Madam, (in- 


« terrupted ſne) you would not now take the trou- 
« ble of coming here to tell me ſo.“ Theſe cir- 


* cumftances have given riſe to a conjecture that 


* ſhe was the daughter of the King and Queen, 
* and that ſhe had been thus ſequeſtered on ac- 
*- count of her black complexion, it being given 
out that the Queen had had a miſcarriage *. 

In ſhort, the whim of always keeping before 


her eyes a monſter of deformity, (as Mademoi- 


elle calls her favourite dwarf) affords reaſon to 


conjecture that Maria-Tereſa had not been ſuf- 
iy U ficiently 


St Simon, & I. part. 2. P. 14. 
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1683-8;. agreeable objects as every prudent woman ought 


Death of 
Colbert. 


to avoid during pregnancy ; and that, having 


looked with curiofity on the negroes, now be- 
ginning to be frequently brought into France, 
by the advancement of navigation and com- 


merce, the fight had perhaps occaſioned the | 
ſwarthy complexion of this unfortunate Prin- 
ceſs, who was condemned, for the colour of her 


{kin, to be buried in a cloiſter #. This negreſs, 


and the man in the iron-maſk, are the two my- 


ſteries of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
The misfortunes of that Monarch now com- 
menced. At the head of theſe may be rank- 


ed the death of the famous Colbert, at once Mi- 


niſter of the Finances and of the Marine, whoſe 
very name is a ſufficient eulogium. Thus aQ- 
ing in a double capacity, he diſcharged the du- 
ties of both theſe important offices with ability 
and ſucceſs, making the one always keep pace 
with and ſupport the other. Sully made the 
riches of the ſtate conſiſt in paſture and tillage, 
Colbert in commerce. They were indeed both 
in the right, according to the circumſtances of 
the times in which they lived. The firſt, whoſe 
taſk it was to reſtore vigour to the nation, which 


had been exhauſted by the bloody wars of the 


League, promoted the population of the country 
by 


* The printed Memoirs of St Simon, (t. 1. p. 274-) meh- 
tion a picture of this negreſs. This picture is probably the 


one ſeen in the cabinet cf St Genevieve at Paris. 
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other, who, at the time he entered on his admi- 168 3 285. 


niſtration, found the nation already recovering 
after the wars of the Fronde, which were far 
leſs deſtructive than thoſe of the League, made 
it his chief ſtudy to add ſtrength and importance 
to the State. By exciting an emulation with 
neighbouring nations, which the ſucceſs of com- 
merce ſupported, he encouraged the merchants, 


and perſuaded the King to form a navy for their 


protection. He was very anxious that France 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of a port in the Channel. 
He propoſed that one ſhould be built at lu 
Hogue *; and, had his deſign not been fruſtrated 
by the. enormous domeſtic expences of Lewis 
XIV. its execution might have been the means 


of ſaving France from many grievous misfor- 


tunes. 

Though the kingdom be interjected between 
the main ocean and the Mediterranean, a ſitu- 
ation of all others the moſt favourable to a mari- 
time power, and which indeed renders a navy 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, yet it was with the ut- 


moſt difficulty that Colbert could form a marine 
eſtabliſnment. He was conſtantly oppoſed by 
Louvois, who regarded every one with a jealous 
eye, who he thought might become his rival in 
power. But, though contrary to his intention, 

5 _ * his 


La Hogue is ſituated on the north-weſt point of Nor- 
mandy in France; near which Admiral Rock burnt the 
French Admiral's thip called the Riſing Sun, with twelve 
other large thips of war, in May 1692. S Aollet. | 
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Ling as a proper perſon to take the command 


and at laſt came to an open rupture. 
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his unjuſt proceedings contributed not a lit- 
tle to add fame and luſtre to the navy, by 
enriching it with thoſe brave men, whom his 
oppreſſion and imprudence had diſguſted at the 


land ſervice. 


Colbert eagerly fought them out, and cul. 
tivated their acquaintance. It was thus he 
gained the friendſhip of the Count d' Eſtrees, 


ſon and grandſon to Marſhals of France, and 


* Knights of the Order; reſpectable for his per. 
* ſonal merit, —having been wounded in his 


« firſt campaign, and having diſtinguiſhed him- 


« ſelf, on many occaſions, at the head of the re- 
* giment of Navarre. At the age of forty- 


three, he had been twelve years a Lieutenant- 


General; and as his being made a Marſhal of 
France could be no longer put off, without 
the moſt glaring violation of his right, Lou- 


* vots, who never liked people who were not de- 


« pendent on him, contrived to differ with him, 
Colbert 
* eſpouſed his intereſt, and preſented him to the 


of the infant navy. 

* Though this branch of the art of war be 
* very different from the land ſervice, yet 
d' Eſtrẽes ſoon ſhowed that he was very fit for 


the undertaking. He made a voyage to the 


* Weſt Indies, where he repaired the damage 
* the Engliſh had done in theſe iſlands. He 
* ſubdued the Corſairs of Tunis and Algiers, 


* forcing them to ſue for peace in 1670 and 


has 
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has ever ſince continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf Paar Il. 
« ot ſea by his gallant behaviour. However 1683-885. 
|  « much Louvois rejoiced at getting quit of fo. 


able a man, he was no leſs piqued at his ſuc- 
« ceſs. He had, at firſt, differed with d'Eſtrees, 
only with a view to be rid of him; he now, how- 
« ever, hated him. His glory, united to that of 
© the navy, was odious to him; and even the 
« proſperity of the nation, which d'Eſtrecs had 
« procured, was diſpleaſing to him, as he only 
viewed in it the proſperity of his rival. Col- 


bert thought the navy might very well poſſeſs 


+ a Marſhal of France; and d' Eſtrèes was deſer- 
« ying of that honour. Louvois, however, had 
« eredit enough to prevent his paſſing along with 
* thoſe who were created after the death of 


© Turenne. D*Eftrees was exaſperated at this 


piece of injuſtice ; but he nevertheleſs con- 
* tinued to deſerve that dignity, by giving freſh 
* inſtances of his bravery and good conduct. 
Neither did the Miniſter relax his aſſiduity, 


in repreſenting the merit of the warrior, and 
the importance of not diſguſting, or, at leaſt, 
* diſcouraging the officers of the navy, by ex- 


* cluding their commander from the uſual ho- 
© nours of a General. At laſt, in March 1681, 
the King created him Marſhal of France, by 
a particular promotion; and in a few years 
* after, he decorated him with the title of Viceroy 
* of America : But this was only an empty title, 
* to which no appointment was annexed. Thus 
he was born, lived and died a poor but a very 

93 * worthy 
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Part II. © worthy man. He was univerſally reſpected, 4 
1683-85. * and always lived on the beſt terms with hi; 
brothers the Duke and Cardinal ae 


Cardinal 
d' Eſtre es. 
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* who werealſo much eſteemed *.” : 
The Cardinal had an odd peculiarity of hu. 

mour. Though very intelligent in the affain 
of the ſtate, he had the utmoſt averſion at lock. 
ing into his own. Importuned and haraf. 
* ſed by his ſteward and major-domo to inſpect 
their accounts, which he had not ſeen for ſe- 
« yeral years, he appointed a day for examining 


+ them. They ſtipulated that the gate ſhould 


* be ſhut, to prevent their being interrupted, 
„ I agree, (ſaid he) with this exception, how- 


+ ever, that ſhould my old friend androlleague 


Cardinal Bonzi, who is at preſent in Paris, hap- 
pen to call, he ſhall not be excluded; and 


it will be wonderful indeed, if the only 
man to whom I could not refuſe admittance, 
“ ſhould come on that very day.“ Theſe con- 


« ditions being ſettled, when the day arrived, 
the parties met, the books were laid open, 


and the papers ſpread on the table. They be- 


gan to read over the accounts, and the Car- 


« dinal ſeemed to liſten, —made ſome remarks 


foreign to the purpoſe, which betrayed his 
« ignorance of his own expences,—yawned fre- 
« quently, —walked haſtily about the room, and 
often looked through the window, like one 
« defirous to eſcape from an irkſome fituation. 
* At laſt, the outward gate opens, a coach ap- 

* pears, 


# St Simon, t. 4. p. 71. 
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at the porter, but behold thej Cardinal 
Bonzi! Books, papers, and accounts were 
« inſtantly huddled together, and their Eminen- 
ces left to themſelves. Bonzi was anxious to 
« know why his friend had privately requeſted 
kim to be punctual to his hour; and d'Eſtrees 


« explained his motive, which was to get rid of 


the troubleſome audience he had been obliged 
to promiſe: They both laughed heartily at 
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« pears, the men of buſineſs begin to rail = = 
168 3-8 5. 


the jeſt, and his men of buſineſs could never 


« after catch him in the fame ſnare.” 


his careleſs temper reminds us of another till 


more ſingular inſtance of the ſame kind, in the 
Archbiſhop of Auch. He paſſed his time in 
Paris, in a lodging houſe, always loitering in 
his mght-gown and ſlippers, without ever ſee- 


ing company, or even opening any letters he 


* received. Through indolence, he ſuffered 
them to accumulate in a vaſt heap on his table. 


»The King was diſpleaſed on hearing of his 


* long ſtay in the Capital, and ordered him im- 
* mediately to return to his dioceſe. He knew 
* not where he could raiſe money to defray the 


* expence of his journey. He had been, for a 

long time, in the practice of borrowing from 
* his friends, who now began to cool; and he 
had the mortification of being refuſed in every 
quarter. In this embarraſſed ſituation, his 


« ſecretary propoſed to attack the enormous heap 


+ of letters, and examine if any of them contain- 


OU _ © 0 


Deſmarets 
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ed a draught or an order. For want of a bettet 
* reſource, the Archbiſhop at laſt conſented to 
that expedient. The ſecretary fell to work, 
and ſoon found at leaſt fifteen hundred thou. 
* ſand livres *, in bills of exchange, of various 
dates! Though poſſeſſed of this immenſe ſum, 
the poor Prelate, through mere negligence, had 
reduced himſelf to a ſtarving condition, and 
ran the riſk of being arreſted by his credi- 
tors +. 

The offices of Colbert were thus diſpoſed of: 
Louvois obtained the place of Maſter of the 
works; Seignelay, the ſon of the deceaſed, the 
charge of the Marine; and Pelletier Desforts 
was made Miniſter of the Finances. Seignelay 


owed his office chiefly to the eſteem in which 


his father's memory was held by the King ; for 
he was only twenty-two years ef age, and was 


not free of thoſe faults (ſays d'Argenſon) 


* which we have always reaſon to ſuſpect in the 
* ſons of Stateſmen, when they come into their 
« father's offices; to wit, preſumption, ſelf-ſuffi- 


_ © ciency and careleſlneſs.” 


Pelletier's father had been tutor to Chan- 
cellor le Tellier; who, as a return for his ſervices, 


tock charge of his children. On Colbert's death, 


the King caſt his eye on Pelletier, the old Pre- 
ſident of the board of merchants, whom he had 
formerly employed on other occaſions, and re- 
quired the Chancellor's opinion of him t. Sire, 
ſajd 

About L. 62, 500 Sterling. 


+ St Simon, t. 2. p. 42. 
1 Choiſy, t. 2. p. 11. 
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faid be, © M. Pelletier is a man of worth and 
+ honour, and capable of the greateſt applica- 
tion; but I fear he may be bat ill fitted for 
« managing the Finances ;—he is not ſevere 
enough. How?” returned Lewis, I wiſh not 


u toſee my people treated with /everity ; and fince 


« he is faithful and diligent, I here inſtantly 


« appoint him Comptroller-General “. It is 


faid, that Madame de Maintenon had ſome hand 


in the choice of her friend Pelletier, who had 


then the management of her affairs. It is, in- 


_ deed, certain that ſhe, at this time, had ſuffi- 
cient intereſt with the King, to juſtify a belief 
of her having influenced him in this or any fimi- 


lar caſe. 


As ſoon as ſhe had performed the laſt duty of r 


2 friend to the Queen, ſhe was gaing to retire 


into her own chamber; but the Duke de Roche- * 
foucault ſeized her by the arm, and puſhed her 


forcibly into the King's apartment, ſaying, * This 
* is no proper time, Madam, for you. to leave 
the King. His Majeſty's preſent condition 
requires your aſſiſtance . He then left them 
together. From that moment, her ſituation at 


Court became very embarraſſing. Her conſtant 


attendance was required by the King, with 
whom ſhe was obliged to paſs whole days in 
private; 


. The King was never deſirous of raiſing the farms of the 


taxes: His Majeſty was perſuaded, that when the farmers pay 


* higher price, they always find means to indemnify them- 
ſelves at the expence of the people.” Dangeau, anno 1682. 
+ La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 231. 
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private at the ſame time, ſhe ſaw herſelf ex. 


1683-85. poſed to the envenomed ſhafts of envy; to the 


Briſac. 


malicious and bitter farcaſms of Madame de 
Monteſpan; to the cenſures of a diſſolute crowd 
of courtiers, who, being vicious themſelves, were 
ever ready to ſuſpect the virtue of others:—She 
found herſelf unable to ſhun or to forbid thoſe 


aſſiduities, on the part of the King, which were 
always accompanied with the moſt delicate re-. 


ſpet :—She ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, the evident 
progreſs of a paſſion, beyond her moſt ſanguine 


hopes; and, perhaps, felt reciprocal emotions 
of tenderneſs ariſe in her own breaſt, of which 


ſhe dreaded the conſequences. Thus Madame 
de Maintenon paſſed the year 1 lucceeded 


the Queen s death. 


That event, however, produced little change 


at Court. The King; who had, of late, been 


rather ſerious in his deportment, now began to 


be more ſo than ever. His example produced 
a greater ſhew of regularity and religion, and 


conſequently more hypocriſy. Briſac, a Major 
of the Guards, took this opportunity to 'put a 
trick upon the ladies. Before relating it, we 


may acquaint the reader with his charac- 
ter: He was,“ 
regarded no mortal; reſolute in promoting 
diſcipline, —a quality perhaps even more rare 


ſays St Simon, a man who 


than perſonal courage. Lewis XIV. had em- 


ployed him to bring his Life- guards to that 
perfection of military diſcipline, to which they 
; 
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+ have fince arrived. By his rigid accuracy, Far II. 
his dexterous management, and ſurpriſing 1683-8 1 


+ alacrity in this buſineſs, he fo entirely gained 


the confidence of the King, that his Majeſty 


inveſted him with full power of paying and diſ- 
+ ciplining the troops under his command. Bri- 


« fac had four companies of the Life-guards at his 


beck, and ranked, in his own eſtimation, with 
the proudeſt Lords and Generals of the army. 


Though he put on a ſurly countenance, and a 
look of ill-nature, he was, in reality, the very 


« reverſe of what he appeared. He was com- 


_ * plaiſant, without wiſhing to let it appear; and 
© he affected an auſterity in his manner, even 


* while he conferred a favour. Thus he was 
' rather feared than beloved. The King, one 
day, happened to ſay, that the office of Major 


often expoſed a man to much hatred for doing 
a his duty: Sire, (ſaid M. de Duras) if to be 


« perfectly hated, affords proof of a good Major, 


here (taking Briſac by the hand) is the beſt. 


Major in your Majeſty's dominions.“ 

© Briſac's integrity was inflexible, and he 
could never bear diſſimulation of any kind. 
* He had long remarked, with indignation, that 


all the galleries of the Chapel were crowded 


* with ladies, at the evening ſervice, though in 
* winter, when it was known that the King 
* would be preſent ; but when previous notice 
was given, that his Majeſty would be abſent, 
few or none made their 6 Under 

pretext 
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Faar II. * pretext of reading in her prayer-baok, each 


1683-85. lady placed a taper before her, in hopes of being 


* known and obſerved. One evening, when the 
King intended to come in at the confecra- 
tion, after the ſervice was over, the Major, 


* © after the ladies and the guards had taken their 


reſpective poſts, advanced into the gallery, and, 
« waving his rod, ſaid audibly, Soldiers, re- 
« tire to your quarters ; the King will not come 
abroad to-night.” The guards obeyed him. 
A low muttering was heard among the wo- 


* men; the tapers were extinguiſhed, and all 


the ladies, except two or three, immediately 


_ « diſappeared. Briſac had placed officers at the 


« paſſages of the Chapel, to ſtop the guards, and 
« ſend them back to their poſts, when the ladies 
were out of ſight. The King then came, and, 


amazed at not ſeeing the gallery filled with 


ladies as uſual, he enquired, as he came out, 
by what accident they were abſent? Briſac 
told him the whole affair. The King laugh- 
ed at it very heartily; but the ladies would 
« gladly enough have ſeen Briſac hanged for ha- 


_ © ving thus affronted them “. 


Madame de Maintenon was not at a loſs to 


explain the reaſon of the oſtentatious diſplay of 


religion which ſhe remarked every where : She, 
however, turned it to a purpoſe truly beneficial. 
Such was the founding of a charitable eftabliſh- 


ment at Verſailles, in 1684. All the ladies at 


Court readily ſubſcribed to it, in hopes of plea- 
_ ting 
St Simon, t. 4. p. 104. 
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fing the King, and Madame de Maintenon con- Pazr IL 


ſented to preſide. At the ſame time, ſhe de- 
clined the place of Lady of Honour, the higheft 
dignity at Court. Opinions were different on 
this refuſal. Some attributed it to modeſty, o- 
thers to pride; and yet, probably, it proceeded 
from neither of theſe motives, but from an aver- 
fion at living with a Princeſs, who had formerly 
diſguſted her ; and who, ſhe knew only defired 
her ſervices for political reaſons, and to pleaſe 
the King. It may perhaps, too, have been with a 
view to relieve herſelf from all ſubjection at 
Court; or, at leaft, to avoid appearing any more 
there in a ſecondary character. 

Many people have imagined, and ſome indeed 
have affirmed, that Madame de Maintenon, for 
a long time, had this great purpoſe in view ; 
that all her actions tended that way; that, by 
artful ſtratagems, and a ſort of coquetry, under 
the. maſk of wiſdom, or hypocriſy diſguiſed by 


religion, ſhe had inveigled Lewis XIV. To 


uſe the phraſe of St Simon, Providence thus 
* appointed to the moſt haughty of Kings, the 
* deepeſt, the moſt public, laſting and unex- 
* ampled humiliation *. Theſe aſſertions me- 


rit diſcuſſion the more, that the marriage of 


Lewis XIV. with Madame de Maintenon, is 
perhaps the moſt important action in the private 
life of that Monarch, and what had the greateſt 

influence on the Court. Let us then examine, 
if this marriage can be conſidered as an infringe- 


ment 
TM Simon, t. 6. P-. 202. 


— 
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Jenn ul. ment of decorum ; what were the King's reaſons 
FIC for reſolving. on it; if it was neceſſary; and 


age of forty-ſeven, has a right to ſeek refuge in 


what advantages Madame de Maintenon could 


expect by contracting it. From all this, we 


ſhall be enabled to judge of the purity of her 
motives v. 
1. It will not be denied, that a man, at the 


marriage from the uneaſineſs of widowhood; 
much leſs can it be diſputed, that a King, ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of rapacious ſyrens, whoſe 
only aim is to make him their prey, is entitled 
to exerciſe this right. Father to a Prince, whoſe 


_ conſort was already fruitful, and who was like- 
ly to bring-more- heirs to the throne, it would 
have been imprudent in Lewis to introduce a 


new family into his houſe, already loaded with 


the charge of providing for ſeveral legitimated 
Princes and Princefles. He found, in his Court, 


a woman of fifty-five years, whoſe birth was not 
ſo high as to entitle her to that public rank which 


he was willing to beſtow ; nor was it ſo mean as 
to make him aſhamed of his connection. Fran- 
ces d' Aubignè could reckon back ſeventeen ge- 
nerations, to Geofrey d'Aubigne, who was a 

Enight in 1160. Her deſcent was not leſs noble 


on the ſide of Mademoiſelle de Cardillac, her 


mother. Her connection with a gentleman of 


the law, and of a good family, had he been an 

obſcure blockhead, would never have expoſed 

her to public ridicule; but as he happened to 

he 
* Beaumelle, t. 1. p. 5.—88. 
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pe a celebrated genius, whoſe; burleſque muſe 
had excited the envy and reſentment of rival , 
wits, theſe wreaked their ſpleen on his widow, 
in a ſtrain of irony, that, in the opinion of many, 
ought not to have been diſregarded by his Ma- 
jeſty. This accidental blemiſn, if it can be cal- 
> | led a blemiſh, is, however, the only circum- 
: | Rtance that can ſubject the King's behaviour to 
| the imputation of the ſmalleſt impropriety. 
| 2. We have already mentioned, that the King 
became, as it were, inſenſibly habituated to 
Madame de Maintenon, whom he diſliked at 
firſt. Thoſe attachments that ſucceed to aver- 
fions, are often the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting ; 
becauſe they are the reſult of reflection and ex- 
perience. He had remarked, that ſhe was af- 
fectionate and attentive in the management of 
his children; and careful in educating them ;— 
that ſhe was patient in her diſputes with Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan ; and above ſhowing hatred, 
or a deſign of revenge, though conſtantly oppo- 
led and inſulted by her rival ;—prudent in be- 
| ſowing her confidence; gentle, cheerful, and 
ſympathizing with his weakneſſes, without flat- 
_ tering him in his errors. She had the art of 
rendering the auſterities of religion agreeable to 
the King, by encouraging his hopes, rather than 
chiding him for his faults. Had ſhe not been 
lincere in her profeſſions of piety, ſhe would 
have been unable to conceal her hypocriſy ſo long 
from a perſon who had every opportunity, and 
was fo deeply intereſted, to diſcover her real 
| character. 
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Poor It character. In ſhort, grateful for the favours of 


8575 5. Lewis, ſorrowful at his misfortunes, and happy 


at his ſucceſs, ſhe made him experience the 
charms of friendſhip ; a feeling, new _— to 
the heart of a King! 
Her contemporaries, even her enemies, all a- 
gree, that ſhe had an excellent underſtanding ; 


was agreeable in converſation, and poſſeſſed on- 
common acuteneſs and ſagacity. Though they 
had been filent on this head, her letters afford a 


ſufficient proof of her talents. In theſe we dif. 


cover a graceful eaſe and ſimplicity ; a purity of 


ſtyle; a ſweet flow of elegance, natural and un- 
affected, which never fails to intereſt the heart. 


In ſhort, they always breathe an earneſt wiſh for 


the public good, and an ardent love of virtue. 
With theſe ſuperior qualities ſhe had perſonal at- 
trations, which, no doubt, contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to the King's reſolution. * She poſſeſ- 


« ſed all the charms we can imagine to exiſt, 


independent of the bloom of youth: Her hands 
and arms were beautiful; the lower part of 
her face was agreeable beyond expreſſion. 
Her ſtature and air were inimitably graceful 3 
© there was a peculiar vivacity and ſignificance 
in her look; her ſmile, too, was ſo highly ex- 
* preflive, that one might often know what ſhe 
* had ſaid, without hearing her words ; the bril- 


* hancy of her eyes, contraſted with the un- 
common whiteneſs of her ſkin, was like the 


* ſparkling of fire amid ſnow. Her lively wit, 
and 
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and even her beauty, remained unimpaired by Paar II. 
« years. Whatever ſlight injuries her charms 168-85. 


had ſuſtained, ſhe was able to repair by the 


arts of dreſs, —by thoſe graces which belong 


« alike to every age,—by modeſty, the moſt 
« eſtimable of all, and a thouſand amiable qua- 
« lities, which are proof againſt the depredations 
of time *. 

3. In the — ſituation of Lew! is XIV. he 
had abſolute need of a perſon capable of ta- 
king direction of the ceremonies of his Court, 
and his houſehold. The Dauphineſs, fince the 
Queen's death, had ſhown as little inclination as 
formerly, to undertake the public duties incum- 
bent on the firſt perſonage at Court. Always 


alike ſolitary and unſocial, ſhe never thought of 


making her houſe a retreat for the King and 
his courtiers, where they might find agree- 
able amuſement at a leiſure hour, or pleaſing re- 
laxation from the fatigues of buſineſs. Beſides, 


the King's children were now growing up; 


theſe, being the fruits of his amorous engage- 
ments, were the more dear to him, that he ſaw 


them without reſources, and entirely dependent 
on his affection. He had two Princes and three 
Princeſſes by Madame de Monteſpan, who muſt 


be educated, well attended, and eftabliſhed in 


the world. Their mother, after the Queen's 
death, by a train of arrogant pretenſions, flat- 


tered herſelf, that Lewis, with a view to inſure 
the rank of his children, would break off his 


Vol. I. X connection. 


* La Beaumelle, t. 2. p. 238. 
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TFlaar II. connection with Madame de Maintenon, and be- 
1684-85. ſtow his hand on her. What a diſgraceful union 
would this have been! But by making choice 


of a virtuous and intelligent woman, the King 
was aſſured, that, from motives of gratitude and 
friendſhip, ſhe would take every neceſſary care 
of his childrens education ; that ſhe would fave 
him much trouble in the management of his 
private houſehold affairs ; that by her merit, and 
the reſpect ſhe would command, ſhe might over- 
rule any diſputes that aroſe among his children, 
when they grew up; whether among them- 
ſelves, or with the other Princes, of whom the 
fecundity of the Dauphineſs promiſed a nume- 
rous family; that he himſelf would find, in 
this connection, not only the pleaſure of unre- 
ſerved confidence, but the greateſt attention to 
his health. and eaſe, when age and infirmity 


ſhould overtake him. In all theſe points of 


view, then, it muſt be allowed, that this marri- 
age was uſeful, and even neceſſary to Lewis XIV. 


But, on the part of Madame de Maintenon, it 


was perhaps a ſacrifice. 
A facrifice indeed!” exclaimed her bro- 
ther. * What! Would ſhe marry God the Fa- 
ther?“ This ſarcaſm of d'Aubigne has been 
looked upon as a piece of raillery on his ſiſter's 
ambition. There is, however, good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that ſhe experienced more uneaſineſs than 
- pleaſure from that paſſion. In a letter to her 
brother, in 1684, ſhe thus expreſſes her diſ- 
content: Next to thoſe who hold high places 
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« at Court, I know none ſo unhappy as thoſe Parr II. 
« who envy them. Were you to know what we 1684-8. 


« ſuffer * !” People born in high life are in- 
ſenfible of the diſagreeable circumſtances at- 
tending it; or perhaps they become familiarized 
to them. From the cradle, ſays ſhe, * lan- 
« guor and reſtraint are their portion.” What 
Madame de Maintenon calls “ the loſs of liber- 
« ty,” is their natural condition. Thoſe who 
have not been, from their infancy, fettered with 
the gilded chains, are ſoon galled by their 
weight, and cannot conceal their uneaſineſé. 


Beſides the tedious, dull and uniform round of 
ceremony, to which this marriage muſt ſubject 


her, Madame de Maintenon had every reaſon to 
dread the conſequences of a match ſo unequal. 
How could ſhe hope to fix the affections of u 
King, who, by his recent attachment to Made 
moiſelle de Fontange, had ſhown himſelf fo 
little maſter of his paſſions? Another ſuch cu- 

pricious connection might induce him to for 


fake her, and condemn her, during the reſt ot 


her life, to forlorn wretchedneſs. On the other 
hand, while ſhe was her own miſtreſs, ſhe was 
ſure of living in a ſtate of affluence, of which 
her former indigence heightened her enjoyment ; 
and ſhe flattered herſelf, that ſhe might at laſt 
| paſs her days in quiet and happineſs, at her ſeat 
of Maintenon, which ſhe had embelliſhed with 
that view. I was in hopes (ſays ſhe, in her 
letter of 4th January 1684) of dying at that 
2 place; 


* Lots de Maintenon, t. f. p. 247. 
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* place; but I fear, I ſhall never have the plea- 
* ſure of even /iving there.” This date indicates 


intention of eſpouſing her; that is, fix months 
after the Queen's death. Almoſt two years more 
elapſed in deliberating on the propoſal ; a ſpace 
of time which leaves no room to ſuſpect that ei- 
ther party had been ſurpriſed, or hurried un- 
awares into this marriage . From theſe reflec. 
tions we may infer, that Madame de Maintenon, 
having approached the throne by very extra- 
ordinary circumſtances, ſuffered herſelf to be 
teated on it; and if it muſt be granted, that ſhe 
made ſome advances to that elevated ſtation, v we 
may ſay with the poet: 


Who has not felt, once in his life, at leaft, 
A ſpark of proud ambition ? 


The marriage-ceremony probably took place 
after the King's return from Fontainbleau, in 
1685, in preſence of the Marquis de Montchevreuil 
and Bontemps; of Harlay de Chanvalon, Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and Father la Chaiſe, and one 
of theſe two performed the ſervice : To theſe 

8 St 


On the 13th of Auguſt 1684, the King remarked, that 
the Council had declared ſecond marriages to be unhappy. 
A counſellor of ſtate anſwered, * Sire, that is only with re- 
* gard to individuals.” There are many inconveniencies 
* (returned the King) attending it for perſons of every rank, 
* without exception.“ Lewis XIV, muſt then have had good 
reaſons for reſolving on his marriage. Dangeau. 


+ Beaumelle, t. EL P · 54.—8t Simon, t. 6. p · 42. 
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St Simon adds Louvois. We might well be ſur- 
priſed, that no written document remains of this 

marriage, were we not informed, that a proper 
regiſter did not then exiſt, for recording and pre- 
ſerving ſuch private deeds. * It is ſtill more 
« ſurpriſing (ſays St Simon) that, till long after 
« Lewis XIV. came to the throne, no care was 
taken, in any former reign, to collect and pre- 
ſerve the ſtate- papers, except merely thoſe re- 
« garding the finances, which, being connected 
« with the laws, had conſequently regiſters allotted 
for them in the public Exchequer-chambers. 
Louvois was the firſt who ſaw the improprie- 


ty of ſuffering orders or inſtructions from the 


King or his Miniſters, to Governors of pro- 
vinces, Generals, or other great officers, or 
their diſpatches to Court, to remain in the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of individuals; and after them, to fall 
« into the hands of their heirs, or even their ſer- 
vants, who might uſe them for very danger- 
_ © ous purpoſes: For, though the wars to which 
* they related, were over, long previous to 
their being expoſed, yet the enemies of France 
* might there find an explanation of many my- 
* ſteries, which it would be important to con- 
* ceal, and detect many venal acts of treache- 
ry, a diſcovery of which might be fatal to the 
families intereſted in the ſecret. Theſe re- 


flections ſtruck Louvois. He collected every 


* old writing he could find of this kind; 
* and, as they came to hand, he had them ar- 


ranged, each year by itſelf, in an apartment of 
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the Invalid Hoſpital. Croiſſy, Miniſter of fo- 
© reign affairs, rouſed by the example of Lou- 
* yois, did the ſame with the papers belonging 


and ſucceſſor. Pontchartrain imitated his ex- 
ample in the marine affairs; and, in ſhort, 


to his department; as did alſo Torci, his ſon 


important events which occurred under the 
« reign of Lewis XIV. 


But though that Prince had, before this time, 


_ enacted the laws concerning the preſervation of 


the ſtate-records, yet it is not at all probable, 
that he would have inrolled, in ſuch public re- 
viſters, a marriage which he was ſo anxious to 
conceal ;—to the great regret of Madame de 


Maintenon, ſays St Simon. He informs us, that, 


on two different occaſions, ſhe made violent ef- 


forts to have it declared. The firſt was in the 


lifetime of Louvois. * That Miniſter had ſpies 
every where. He knew that the King, in a 
moment of weakneſs, had let a promiſe eſcape 


now ready to put it into execution. He wait- 
* ed on his Majeſty, and begged that his at- 
* tendants might retire. They accordingly 
withdrew ; leaving the doors and windows of 


could hear and ſee every thing that paſſed. 
* Louvois informed the King of the purpoſe of 
* his viſit, and reminded his Majeſty, that he 


had formerly given him his promiſe, never to 


! publiſh his marriage, on any account what- 
ever. 


him of publiſhing his ſecret; and that he was 


0 
6 
C 
* 0 


the apartment, however, ſo far open, that they 
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« eyer. He expoſtulated with great warmth on 
« the indignity and inconveniencies that would 


attend ſuch a declaration. Lewis XIV. could 


not deny his change of reſolution. He gave him 


« ſome evaſive anſwers, and turned away, ſeem- 
+ ingly defirous to rid himſelf of ſuch trouble- 


« ſome company. Louvois threw himtelf at his 
« Majeſty's feet, and embraced his knees; then 
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drawing a dagger, which he always wore 


about him, he preſented its hilt to the King. 
« Kill me, (ſaid he) that I may never ſee you: 


« Majeſty take a ſtep which will diſhonour you 


„in the eyes of all Europe.“ The Monarch 
became very impatient, and ſtruggled to e- 
«* ſcape. The Miniſter detained him forcibly. 


« Alas! Sire, (cried he) you will no ſooner have 


committed this piece of weakneſs, than you 


„ will be overwhelmed with ſhame and confu- 


« ſion. He thus obtained, a ſecond time, his 
* promiſe, that it ſhould never be publiſh- 
* ed. The Archbiſhop of Paris, whom Louvoji; 
had engaged to aſſiſt him in this affair, came 
in, and confirmed the King in his determina- 
* tion. Madame de Maintenon, ſeeing her 
© hopes thus fruſtrated, ſoon diſcovered to whom 
* ſhe owed this defeat, and reſolved to take 
* the firſt opportunity of being revenged on her 
* enemy *. | 
Her ſecond experiment met with opponents 
no leſs formidable. The time ſhe made choice 
of for executing it, was when his Majeſty order- 
" Et ue 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 42. 
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PaxT IT. ed the Queen's apartment to be opened, in or. 
1684-85. der to diſplay the ſuperb ornaments intended 


for the church of Straſburg ;—which, however, 
in the opinion of ſome, was merely a pretext for 
placing Madame de Maintenon there. She now 


only wanted the name of Queen; and of this 


ſhe was hourly in expectation : But the King 
thought proper previouſly to conſult * Boſſuet, 


* Biſhop of Meaux, and Fenelon, Archbiſhop of 
Cambray. The former enjoyed the familiari- 
ty and eſteem of his Royal Maſter. His Ma- 
« jeſty's intimacy with Boſſuet was contracted 
* when he was preceptor to the Dauphin; and 
his eſteem was founded on a knowledge that 
* honour, virtue, and integrity were as ſtrong 
features in the character of this great man, as 
« vaſt ſcience and erudition. Lewis XIV. had 


formerly required his advice, in various 


«* {cruples and difficult conjunctures, and Boſ- 
* ſuet always declared his opinion with a de- 
« gree of firmneſs worthy of a primitive father 
of the church *. Fenelon, though ſeldom at 
one with Boſſuet, on other occaſions, concurred 


with him in adviſing the King againſt this mea- 
ſure. It was, at that time, currently reported, 


that when the King firſt mentioned this affair 
to Fenelon, he ſaid to him, Sire, I fear you are 
going to ruin me;' preſuming, no doubt, that 


the King could not conceal his adviſers from 


Madame de Maintenon. Notwithſtanding his 


tears, he oppoſed the project of declaring the 
marriage 


* St Simon, t. 6. p. 241. 
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ö | marriage as ſtrenuouſly as Boſſuet 3 and his Ma- Par II. 
| jeſty expoſtulated with the lady in ſuch terms, 768-35. 
E 2s made her for ever lay aſide the thoughts of 
I troubling him with future ſolicitations on that 
+ a 
If her deſire for this public honour was really 
I * great, it is difficult to imagine, that, ſince ſhe 
could not obtain an authentic declaration, ſhe 
| would not take care to drop ſome hints that 
night indicate her real ſituation. Yet ſhe has 
not left the leaſt trace or memorial of the fact. 
On the contrary, ſhe ſhowed the utmoſt anxiety - 
and ſcrupulous delicacy, in deſtroying every 
thing that might throw light on the ſubject. 
The letters to her Confeſſor, in the year 1685, 
are not to be found; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that they were deſtroyed by herſelf, or at 
her defire, in order that this matter, which ſhe 
had become bound to- conceal, might be buried 
in eternal oblivion. Only one indirect confeſ- 
ſion of the truth eſcaped her; and even that was 
extorted from her by ſurpriſe. * She went to 
* vifit the convent of the Grand Carmelites, 
* where Queens alone' have a right to enter. 
| * Before admitting her, the Superior ſaid, © You 
know our rules, Madam, and yourſelf can beſt 
decide if I ſhould open the gate.” Open, 
* (faid ſhe) my good Mother, you may always 
admit me *.“ : 
Her ſtrict attention to conceal her real ſitua- 
tion, if ſhe was deſirous of publiſhing it, as ſome 
ENG | ſuppoſe, 


: 
. : 


* La Beaumelle, t. 3. P- 72. 
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ſuppoſe, adds to her merit, and affords a proof 
of her prudence and felf-denial. Independent 


of this, however, there was evidence enough to 


convince every body of her marriage. The King 
lived with her, openly, as his wife ; and always 


treated her with cordial attention. Madame de 


Monteſpan, while ſhe pretended to call their 
union in queſtion, only bears witneſs of the fact, 
when ſhe ſays, * If they were married, they 


would not be ſo loving to each other; but if 


not, how could they ſhow ſuch open familiari- 
* ty?? What affords another inconteſtable proof 


of the marriage, a proof that continued for thirty 


years, 1s the unremitting eſteem, friendſhip and 
reſpet with which Lewis XIV. ever treated 
Madame de Maintenon ;—her affectionate care 
and ſolicitude for the health of that Monarch; 
— her authority in his family, and her influence 
over the Court, in which ſhe produced fo great 
a change of manners and cuſtoms, that people 


began to think themſelves under a new reign. 


From the 1684 till the commencement of the 
war 1688, the glory of Lewis XIV. (like thoſe 


ſtars which, on arriving at their apogee, are for 


ſome time apparently motionleſs) may be ſaid 
to have been ſtationary. He then had attained 
the ſummit of his greatneſs; and from that pe- 
riod his affairs began to decline. 

The diſputes with the King of Spain, which 


were ſupported by the Emperor, concerning the 
claims of Maria-Tereſa of Auſtria, ſtill conti- 


nued. 
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nued *. Lewis, during his Queen's lifetime, Far II. 


bore patiently with the affected delays of the 1684-88, 


Court of Madrid, and was contented to carry 
on the conteſt by a paper-war. But after the 
death of that Princeſs, he reſolved to employ 
the laſt argument of kings +. This language pro- 
duced the defired effect. In a ſhort time, the 
King of Spain ſaw himſelf ſtript of Luxem- 
burg, and ſome other places, that were the ob- 
jects of their reſpective claims. He was now 
glad to accept of a truce, which he had former- 


y rejected. 


The Genoeſe, who had imprudently inter- 
fered in this quarrel, by aſſiſting the Emperor 
with money, and the King of Spain with ſhips, 
were puniſhed for their partiality. Lewis ſent 


a fleet againſt them, commanded by the famous 


Duqueſne, and equipped by Seignelay, Miniſter 


of the Marine, with orders to declare the King's 


intentions, offering them mercy if they would 
ſubmit, But this they refuſed to do, till 
reduced to the laſt extremity, —till the 
bombs from the fleet had laid moſt of their 


ſuperb palaces in ruins; and till a deſcent on 


their city had made them ſenſible of the dan- 


ger of allowing it to be carried by an aſſault. 


At laſt, however, they conſented to ſend the 


Doge, accompanied by four Senators, to Ver- 


ſailles, 


KRKeboulet, t. 5. p. 2 50.—Auvrigny, t. 4 
It is common enough to ſee this inſcription on can- 
nons : Ratio ultima Regum, 
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Paar II. ſailles, to make an apology for the conduct of 


1684-88. the Republic. 


Admiration 
of his ſub- 


jects. 


The Doge declared, That 
among all the wonders he ſaw at Paris, what 
appeared the greateſt to him, was to ſee him- 
« {elf there. | 
The Algerines, humbled by two ſucceſſive 
bombardments, and in terror of a third, readily 


| ſigned a treaty of peace; of which one expreſ 


condition was, that they ſhould ſend an Ambaſ. 
ſador to the King, to aſk pardon for having com- 
mitted hoſtilities againſt his ſubjects. The 
ſplendour of ſuch continual ſucceſs, which had 
never been tarniſhed by any diſgrace, ſpread the 
fame of Lewis to the moſt diſtant countries; and 
among other general expreſſions of reſpect, at- 
tracted the attention of the King of Siam, who 
ſent an embaſſy from the moſt remote parts of 
Aſia, to court his friendſhip. 

The French became elated by this uninter- 


rupted proſperity, and were proud of having 


ſuch a maſter. What they ſaw paſſing before 
their eyes, contributed the more to increaſe their 


vanity, as they were already impreſſed with the 
higheſt ideas of the power and the wiſdom of 


their Monarch. About this time, the palaces 
of Trianon, Marly and Verſailles, were finiſhed. 
The gardens adjoining to theſe, already beauti- 
fully laid out in parterres, groves and ſhaded 
walks, were now embelliſhed with ſtatues, wor- 
thy of the hand of Praxiteles. The waters of 
the Seine, deſcending from the great reſervoir 
at Marly, meandered through theſe delightful 

gardens; 
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gardens ; ſometimes expanding into broad pools, 
ſometimes ſpringing up into the air, in jets, and 
ſometimes precipitated from a rock in fine cal- 


the richeſt furniture ; and a majeſtic pomp reign- 
ed in every part. | 
Conſcious that his ſplendour and greatneſs 
were of his own acquiſition, and ſurrounded con- 
tinually by the faſcinating adulation of his peo- 
ple, it was not wonderful that Lewis felt 
ſtrong emotions of pride. The conſecration 
of the King's ſtatue in the Place des Vic- 
toires, affords an inſtance of the extravagant 
manner in which the nation adored their Sove- 


reign. * I ſaw the ceremony,” ſays St Simon, 


and Iconcluded, from the ſervile devotion I wit- 


neſſed, that if he had deſired to be worſhipped, 
he would not have wanted worſhippers. We 
need not then wonder, that for a long time af- 


ter, that Prince had an averſion to one of the 


chief Chriſtian virtues. Of this Madame de 


Maintenon takes notice: The King, ſays ſhe, 
is not deficient in other religious duties; but 


* he cannot think of humbling himſelf.” On 


the baſe of this ſtatue, which was conſecrated 
amid the found of warlike inſtruments, and the 


diſcharge of artillery, by genuflexions, and eve- 


ry ceremony employed by the Heathens in dei- 


hcations, was engraved, in golden letters, the 
words, VIRO IMMORTALI: To the immortal Hero. 


An emphatic inſcription, which we cannot help 


contraſting 5 


cades. The apartments were ornamented with 
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contraſting with this ſimple expreſſion of loye 
and gratitude : To Henry IV. after his death *, 


While Vanity was thus flattering her idol with 


the idea of being ſomething more than human, 
Sickneſs ſtept in to remind him of mortality, 


He was attacked by two complaints ſucceſſive. 


ly, which required, for their cure, his being ſub. 
jected to chirurgical operations, and the painful 
application of cauſtics. Theſe were the an- 
thrax 4 and fiſtula, The ſurgeons, at that time 
inexperienced in the treatment of the latter dif. 
eaſe, were obliged to have recourſe to experi- 
ments. Many trials were made in the hoſpitals, 
and in the houſe of M. de Louvois, on perſons 
who were induced to ſubmit to the operation, 


in hope of a cure, and of receiving a reward. 


The greater part of theſe died. They were 


* buried in the night. But notwithſtanding e- 
very precaution, people obſerved dead bodies 
frequently ſent out of the Miniſter's houſe. A 


report was inftantly {pread, that a conſpiracy : 


x agninſt 


® I do not, at preſent, recollect where I have read this in- 
ſcription. That on the Place des Victoires is greatly infe- 
rior to the one ſeen under the ſtatue decreed in 1712, in ho- 


nour of Lewis XIV. and erected at Montpellier, in the 


province of Languedoc, in 1717. Lupovico Mano Co- 
mitia Occitania incolumi vor re. Ex oculis ſublato poſucre. 
It was compoſed by M. de Mandajors, Mayor of Alais, 


Member of the R. Acad. of Inſcrip. and Belles Lettres of 
Paris. 


+ Or Carbuncle. 
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« was in conſternation, and in terror of being 
« apprehended. An eminent inftance of thoſe 
panic- fears which ſometimes ſeize the public, 


who are ever too ready to ſuſpect plots and 


« crimes *. 


The King ſubmitted to the inciſions, and 
bore them with heroic firmneſs. They were 


kept ſecret from every body, even from the 
Royal Family. No perſon was preſent, but the 


operators and Madame de Maintenon. When 


the news was ſpread abroad, the anxiety of the 
whole nation afforded a convincing proof of the 
love they bore to their Sovereign. The churches 
were filled with people of every rank, who 
came in crowds to offer up their prayers for his 
ſafety. It was unneceſſary to call them; they 
* haſted there of their own accord f.* The ſame 
warmth of affection was diſplayed when the 
King came to Paris, to return thanks to God for 


his recovery. The populace not only thronged 
around him on the ſtreets, but followed him to 


the moſt diftant parts of the ſuburbs, with the 
loudeſt acclamations of joy. He was ſo affect- 


ed with their loyalty, that he diſmiſſed his at- 


tendants, and proceeded under a guard of citi- 
zens. Theſe were, perhaps, the happieſt mo- 
ment: 
* Beaumelle, t. 3. p. 88. 

＋ Reboulet, t. 5. p. 356. 
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« againſt the King's life had been diſcovered; Par II. 
„that M. de Louvois was examining the ſu- 168-9. 
ſpected and guilty perſons, who were put to 
« death by poiſon or by torture. Every body 
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ments this Prince ever enjoyed ; and he had the 
more reaſon to reliſh this pleaſure, that his life 


now began to be chequered with misfortunes, 


In 1685, he loft his faithful ally Charles II. 
King of England. The Prefident Henault, on 
the authority of Biſhop Burnet, ſays, * He had 
great vices, but ſcarce any virtues to correct 


them. He had, however, in him, ſome vices 
that were leſs hurtful, which corrected his 


more hurtful ones *.“ But this character, 
without energy either for vice or virtue, was 
perhaps the moſt ſuitable to a Monarch whoſe 
only ſtudy was to paſs his life quietly on a 


' throne, which was, perhaps of all others in the 


world, the moſt unſtable. St Simon Þ preſents 
us with a trait of his character, which ſhows 


that his ruling paſſion was a love of eaſy plea- | 


fures, 


* Beſides the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, this 
Prince had other inferior miſtreſſes, of whom 


dhe was very jealous. The Grand Prior of 


France, then young and handſome, and ſince 


ſo much celebrated by Chaulieu and other wits 


of the age, had been baniſhed for ſome irregu- 
* larities, and paſſed the time of his diſgrace in 
* England, He was there very well received 
* by the King; and, by way of gratitude, he 
* thought fit to ſeduce a girl to whom he knew 
Charles was violently attached. The Monarch 


«+ ſent meſſages to the Grand Prior, entreating 


bim 
» Burnet, vol. Il. p. 286. 
J St Simon, t. 2. p. 135. 
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him to deſiſt, which he diſregarded. He of- Parr II. 


te « fered him money, titles, and to obtain his ac- 108 Cod. 
fe « commodation with the Court of France; all 
was in vain. The King forbade him to ap- 
J « proach his palace. He laughed at the prohi- 
” « bition. He appeared every evening at the 
. theatre with his prize, and, placing himſelf 
& « oppoſite to the Monarch, braved him with 
5 his victory. Charles, unable to find any 
4 * other ſhift to get quit of him, wrote to 
k, Lewis, entreating that he might be recalled 
"1 into France: This was, however, only fol- 
l * lowed by a permiſſion to return; to which 
ite Grand Prior anſwered, that he found him- 
* * ſelf very agreeably ſituated in England, and 
* ſtill kept up the joke. The Monarch, loſing 
I * all patience, acquainted the King of France 
- | *« with the uneaſineſs his rival made him ſuffer, 
and, at laſt, obtained a poſitive order that he 
* ſhould inſtantly return to France *.* 
1 Vol. I. 1 Clharles 
e * Buſh relates a pleaſing enough anecdote of that gentle- 
ts | man's uncle, alſo a Grand Prior of France, who, it ſeems, 
. | was not more ſerupulous in obierving his vow of chaſtity than 
k his nephew. He was,” ſays he, a free-hearted fellow, of 
q | rough manners, who underſtood the art-military better 


than the principles of religion. Having prevailed on him, 

e with ſome difficulty, on his deathbed, to make con- 

l ſeſſion, I called in two pious Ecclefiaſtics, and left them 

* with him. When they had retired, I aſked him, How he 

liked theſe people? Very well, (anſwered he) they ſay I 

am under attrition. The condition in which I ſaw him, 
prevented 
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Charles was ſucceeded by James II. whony 


1685-88, Lewis XIV. congratulated on his acceſſion, by 


Marſhall 
d'Humie- 
res. 


ſending the Marſhal d' Humieres to the Court of 


England. Nothing could be a ftronger proof of 
the reſpect he had for his perſon, and the value 
he fet on his alliance, than his ſending him an 
ambaſſador, for whom he had ſo much eſteem. 


The Marſhal d'Humieres was well deſerving | 


of his good opinion. In him every accompliſh- 
* ment of a courtier and a gentleman were uni- 


* ted, with the dignity of a nobleman. His inte. 


grity was unimpeachable; and though in high 
* favour with the Miniſters, he never betrayed 
the leaſt arrogance in his behaviour. He ſhow- 
ed, on all occaſions, a warm attachment to 
M. de Louvois, who moſt willingly contribu- 
ted to his advancement; but, in actual ſer- 
vice, he was better able to ſupport a ſecondary 
than a principal character. 

The Marſhal lived in a very ſplendid 
« ſtyle. The King honoured him with his friend- 


_ * ſhip and familiarity. We may ſay that his 


* preſence graced the Court, and every place 
* where he appeared. His houſe was always 
crowded 


* prevented me from laughing at the manner in which he 
* ſpoke of theſe matters. I underſtood that theſe worthy 
© Fathers had told him, to comfort him on the ſubject 
* of a future ſtate, that he had not yet obtained contruzon, 
but that he was under attrition ; and this laſt word ſtill run 
in his head, though he did not underſtand its meaning. He 
thought, however, that it was certainly ſomething very 
good.“ Buſſi, t. 2. p. 74. 


of LEWIS XIV. 


« crowded with faſhionable company of the high- 
« eſt rank. The Princes of the blood were his 
« conſtant companions ; he entertained them, 
and all his viſitors, without the leaſt embarraſſ- 
ment, and even with eaſe : But the liberty he 


took, was accompanied with ſuch prudence 


© and ſuch an air of politeneſs, as entirely ſaved 
* him from the imputation of pride. It was 
evident, in ſhort, that he laid afide all re- 
* ſtraint, only with a view to give the greater 
freedom to others. At play, he uſed to fall 
into a paſſion ; but he always acquitted him- 
« ſelf in ſuch a manner as rather to pleaſe than 
to offend the company. He was careſſed and 
admired in Flanders, where he was Governor ; 
and an eſteem for his perſon, ſtill more than re- 


* 


ſpect for his rank, attracted about him a nume- 


rxous Court; and as a diſtinguiſhing mark of fa- 
* vour, the King ſometimes viſited him at 
Mouchy, and aſſiſted him in embelliſhing it. 


On his return from England, the Marſhal 
d' Humieres was made Grand Maſter of Artil- 


* lery. It was ſuſpected, that M. de Louvois be- 


* ſtowed this office on his friend, who he knew 
would not oppoſe him, with a view to increaſe 
his own influence as Secretary at War. In 


return for the complaiſance of the Grand Ma- 
* ſter, the Miniſter uſed all his credit at Court, 


* to have his title of Duke ratified ; with this 


* peculiarity inſerted, by favour, into the writ, 


© That he ſhould be at liberty to tranſmit this 


e — to the perſon who ſhould, with the 
12 King” 8 
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King's permiſſion, marry his youngeſt daugt; 


2685-88. ter. He had transferred all his affection to 


her, ſince the death of his only fon, who was 
« Killed when very young at the ſiege of Luxem- 
« bourg. His two elder daughters were both 


married; one to the Prince Iſenghein, the 
other, widow of Vaſle, Dignitary of Mans, a- 
gain married to Surville, of the family of 


Hautefort, whom ſhe eſpouſed contrary to her 
« father's inclination, and who long reſented her 
undutiful behaviour *.' 

It may be remarked, for the edification of 
thoſe who imitate the profuſion and magnificence 
of the Marſhal d' Humieres, that on his deathbed 
he regretted three things, which then appear- 
ed to him of the utmoſt importance; to wit, 
that he had not been ſufficiently attentive to 
his affairs, to his health, and to his ſoul's wel- 
fare. It is alſo remarkable, though merely a 
* ſingularity, that he was attended in his laſt mo- 
ments, by three antagoniſts : Boſſuet and Fe- 
* nelon, who often wrote againſt each other, and 


Father Caffaro Theatin, author of an apology 


for comedy, which was refuted by the Biſhop of 
* Meaux . 
As 
St Simon, t. I. pr. part. p. 39. e 
+ This work, entitled, Letter from a Divine, eminent 
by his rank and merit,” was diſclaimed by Father Caffaro, 
in a letter to M. de Harlay, Archbiſhop of Paris, of the 11th 


May 1694 ; who there aſſures him that he was not the au- 
| thor of that performance. The refutation is called Maxims 
and Reflections on Comedy, by M. Jacques Benigne Bolluer, 


* Biſhop of Meaux.“ Paris 1694. 
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As the revocation of the edi of Nantz took 
place about the cloſe of the year 1685, it has 
been thought, that the Marſhal d'Humieres, be- 


' fide receiving orders to renew the alliance be- 


tween the two Crowns, had alſo got inſtructions 
to engage James II. to re-eſtabliſh the free exer- 
ciſe of the Catholic Religion in England, at the 
fame time that Lewis totally ſuppreſſed what 
was called the Reformed Religion in France. 


st Simon enumerates three motives, by which 
he ſuppoſes the French Monarch to have been 


actuated on this occaſion; pride, devotion 


and policy: He allo gives him three prompters : 


M. de Louvois, Madame de Maintenon and the 
Jeſuits. OD 

The controverſy with the Janſeniſts *,“ ſays 
he, by which the Jeſuits had maintained their 
right of commanding mens conſciences, ap- 
* peared now to be rather a trite ſubject. They 


only made uſe of it for want of a better; and 


* they thought it full time to look out for another 
* pretext to increaſe their influence. They were 
* ſure to find in Janſeniſm abundant matter to 
* excite wrangling, when the controverſy had 
* lain dormant long enough to give the argu- 

+ ments 


* A ſect of Roman Catholics in France, who followed the 


opinions of Janſenius, Biſhop of Ypres. From 1649, and to 
the end of the 17th century, a violent diſpute was carried on 
| between the Janlenitts and the Jeſuits. In the year 170 5, how- 
ever, this controverſy was ſettled by the famous bull un enitus, 


(as it was called, becauſe it began with that word) by which 
Pope Clement XI. ordered a reſpectful ſilence to be ob. 


ſerved in future on G1ch matters. T. 
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* ments an air of novelty. The deſtruction of 
* the Huguenots appeared a proper method of en- 
« gaging the public attention for ſome time. 
The King was become a devotee, and ne- 
vertheleſs very jealous of the flighteſt intringe- 
ment of his authority. The Huguenots were 
repreſented to him as pertons under the moſt 
ſolemn anathemas of the Catholic Church, 


cd a party in the ſtate, rendered bold by ſedi- 
tion, civil wars and foreign alliances; a ſo- 


« ciety, in ſhort, which no politic and patriotic | 


King would tolerate. How glorious would it 
be for him to perform an action which would 
« far exceed the utmoſt exertions of his ance- 
* ſtors; an action, too, that would be highly 
< meritorious in the fight of God! How eaſy 
and how pleaſing it is, to expiate one's faults 
* by the ſufferings of others, and thus to in- 


_ © ſure eternal happineſs ! 


Thus ſpoke the Jeſuits and their emiſſaries. 
Louvois, fond of war, and oppreſſed with the 
thoughts of a twenty years truce, which had 
been lately ſigned, hoped that ſo important a 
blow ſtruck againſt the Huguenots, would ex- 


« tirpate Proteſtantiſm out of Europe; and flat- 


* tered himſelf that, as the King mutt employ 
* his troops in the deſtruction of the heretics, he 


might become a principal agent in the affair, 


and acquire freſh credit with the nation. He 


therefore encouraged Lewis in this enterpriſe, 
in 


and therefore worthy of the indignation of a 
religious Monarch; as a ſet of men who form- 


p — 2 


F LEWIS XIV. 


in concert with Father la Chaiſe. To remove 


« as Madame de Maintenon informs us“, that 
ot a drop of blood ſhould be ſhed on the occa- 
* fron. : 

Did they not reckon baniſhment, proſerip- 
tion, torture and executions, bloodſhed * Who 
* can reflect, without the utmoſt horror, on 
the rapine and open depredations committed by 
'* the ſoldiery; the diſunion of families and 


relations, who often role up in arms to plunder 


each other? The tight of an immenſe mul- 

* titude of people turned out helpleſs wanderers, 
naked and fugitive : The noble, the rich, the 
gold, the learned and the virtuous, the weak, 


the delicate, torn from all the comtorts of life, 


* and buricd in a dungeon, or chained to an oar, 
* and expiring under the laſh, merely for the 
* ſake of their religion?“ This moſt unhappy 


reſolution, which transferred our manufactures 
into the hands of ſtrangers, and which enriched 


other nations at the expence of ours, was owing, 
ſays St Simon, to an unlucky habit acquired 
by Lewis XIV. of ſhutting his ears againſt all 


advice, except what was dictated by two or 
three Miniſters ; and ſo,' ſays he, Princes and 


* Monarchs who, by liſtening to thoſe who flatter 
* their pride and indolence, erect an inſurmount- 
able barrier againſt true information, and are 
thus often led into irreparable errors, by ſubtile 


Y 4 and 


Lettres de Maintenon, t. 2. p. 223. 
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and intereſted perſons, in whom they place too 


er, ap aaa . 2 
168 5-88. implicit confidence *. 


Artful con- 
duct of the 
Zlinitters. 


77S 


It appears, however, that though Lewis XIV. 
ſnowed ſuch confidence in thoſe who approach- 
ed him, he never acted without prudence and 


reſerve: But it was almoſt impoſſible for him 


to penetrate the artful ſchemes that were em- 


ployed to guide him in ſtate affairs, and in the 


choice of his ſervants. ©< When they had amind 
to bring him into any opinion, the Miniſters and 
Madame de Maintenon previouſly concerted 


the plan. If it were for a place or an office, 


the Miniſter propoſed, or perhaps preſented a 


on the perſon intended, the matter was in- 
ſtantly concluded, and the liſt withdrawn: If 
he happened to make choice of any other, the 
Miniſter propoſed to read over the names in 
the liſt ; and allowing the King time to make 
his remarks on each, he watched an opportu- 
nity of ſaying ſomething to the diſadvantage 
of the perſon pitched on. Seldom, however, 
did he expreſsly propoſe the perſon he meant 
to favour; but he always mentioned two or 
three, whom he pretended equally to recom- 
mend, with the view of embarraſling the King, 
and making him aſk his advice. He then e- 
numerated the reaſons for and againſt each 
candidate, and after a long diſcuſſion, at laſt 


place. The King often heſitated, and requi- 
« red 


lift. When the King chanced at firſt to fix 


ſeemed inclined to the one he intended for the 


of LEWIS XIV. 


« red Madame de Maintenon's opinion. She uſed 
to ſit in a corner, amuſing herſelf with a book, 
« or with her needle, ſeemingly quite inattentive 
to what was going on. When the King ſpoke 


to her, ſhe appeared to wake from her reverie, 
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« {miled, —pretended ignorance of the matter, — 


mentioned firſt one and then another, and fi- 
nally ſtumbled on the perſon the Miniſter fa- 
« youred, and thus confirmed the King's reſolu- 
tion. If the King remained obttinate in his 
« firſt choice, they had recourſe to other ſtrata- 
« gems: They contrived to delay a deciſion, by 


« diverting the King's attention to ſome other 


« affair, which ſeemed to arite from the matter 
in hand, or put it off on pretence of making 
«© farther enquiry, They then deſiſted for tome 
time, and when the King's firit ideas began to 


be effaced, they returned to the charge with 


the ſame addreſs; and were, for the moſt part, 
* though not always, ſucceſsful in the end. 


This artful way of proceeding is well de- 


+ ſcribed in a confidential diſcourſe which the 
Chancellor le Teller had with one of his 
friends, who was very anxious to obtain a fa- 
* your, which that Miniſter had undertaken to 
* ſolicit from the King. I will do every thing 
in my power,” faid the old Stateſman. * In 
your ſituation, and with your credit, (return- 
* ed his friend) your uncertainty aſtoniſhes me. 
J expected a very different anſwer. You 
don't know (replied le Tellier) on what foot- 
ing we are with the King. Of twenty affairs 

| « we 
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Paar II. „we propoſe to his Majeſty, we may, it is true, 


and of Ma- 


Maintenon. 


« reckon on having nineteen carried in our own 
« way; but we are not ſure that the twentieth 
4 may not be decided in contradiction to our 
opinion and with; and that may happen to 
„ be the very thing in which we are moſt deep- 
ly intereſted. The King reſerves this ſupe- 
« rjority, to let us feel that he is our Maſter 
and Sovereign. Indeed, when it ſo happens, 
that he appears politive in any thing we think 
important and wiſh to perſiſt in, we are ſure 
* of meeting with a ſharp repulſe, and an ab- 
« ſolute refuſal. But after mortifying us by 
« diſappointment, and making us ſenſible of our 
«« weakneſs, he is ſorry for the pain he has 
« given us, and becomes then ſo complying, 
that we may obtain almoſt any thing we can 
„ 

Madame de Maintenon alſo, to uſe St Simon's 
phraſe, ſometimes jocteyed the King. He was 
much on his guard againſt her; and when ſhe 
* requeſted a favour too boldly, or employed the 
* Miniſter to ſpeak in favour of ſome of her rela- 
© tions or dependents, his Majeſty uſed to refuſe 
the demand on that very account, and remain- 
ed proof againſt all entreaty. * Such- a- one, 
would he ſometimes tell the Miniſter, with a 
* ſneer, © Such-a-one has ingratiated himſelf 
% very ſucceſsfully. I ſuppoſe he has been 
« yery diligent in ſerving the friend or the fa- 
«« yourite of Maintenon.“ He took delight in 
« ſhowing 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 277. 
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+ ſhowing this ſort of firmneſs in her preſence. Parr IL 


« She often ſhed tears; and was kept, for ſeve- 
ral days together, in torment. When ſhe re- 
ſolved to have Fagon made firſt phy ſician, a 
« perſon on whoſe daily good oflices with the 
King ſhe could rely, the feigned ſickneſs; an 
« expedient ſhe often had recourte to in ſuch 
« caſes, and by which the generally prevailed in 
her deſigns.” 

That ſhe might eſtabliſh her credit, by a 
« diſplay of devotion,” ſays St Simon, the athit- 
ed the Miniſter and the Conteffor in inſtigating 
the King to revoke the edict of Nantz.“ That 
event, however, took place only two months af- 
ter her marriage; and, when ſhe had recerved 


fo recent a proof of the King's affection, can we 


| believe that ſhe would ſeek to employ any other 
means to preſerve it, than thoſe of love and e- 
ſteem? If, from the anxiety ſhe ſhowed to re- 
claim the Reformers, eſpecially thoſe of her own 
family, to the Catholic faith, we are ready to 
conclude, that ſhe excited the King to this 
ſtretch of authority, we ſhould conſider, before 
condemning her, that ſhe could not avoid com- 
plying with the King's will in this affair; and 
all that could be expected from her was, to en- 


deavour, as much as poſſible, to mitigate the ri- 
| gours attending the execution of his Majeſty's 


orders: This ſhe actually did. 


Proofs may alſo be adduced of her averſion 
to all reſtraint in religious matters. Having 


heard that her brother d'Aubigne, Governor of 
« Amersford, 


— — 
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„ tions and baniſhments. 
« ſuch proceedings are no more than what 18 


for the converſion of the Calviniſts, and en. 
* deavouring to diſtinguiſh himſelf by perſecu- 


ting and tormenting them, ſhe wrote him to 


this purpoſe : * Be favourable to the Catholics, 
« but don't be cruel to the poor Huguenots, 
They are in an error, it is true; but we our- 
« ſelves have been in the ſame. Henry IV. and 
« many other great Princes, have alſo been un- 
*« der the ſame deluſion. Jeſus Chriſt gains the 


“ hearts of men by gentleneſs; and it is the bu- 


« fineſs of prieſts alone to convert them from 
«6 Error. 
In my opinion, (ſays 
« ſhe, writing to a Cardinal), it is my du- 


« ty to diſſuade the King, as much as poſ- 
„ ſible, from acts of violence and cruelty. 1 


« always tell him, that his conſcience will one 
« day puniſh him for ſo many lawleſs proſcrip- 
He anſwers, that 


„ uſual in ſuch caſes. If I loved him leſs, 
+ I would be diſcouraged; but my duty 
„ obliges me to tell him the truth; and, pleaſe 
« God, I will continue to do ſo to the laſt f.“ 


She was at no pains to conceal her diſapproba- 


tion of the means propoſed by Louvois, for the 
converſion of the Calviniſts. Would it not 
* (fays ſhe, writing to the ſame perſon) well 
6 become the Abbe de la Chatre, and ſome 

« others, 


„ Beaumelle, t. 2. p- 148. 
Lettres de Maintenon, t. 4. p. 79.182. 


God has not committed the care of 
* ſouls to ſoldiers “. 
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others, to go as miſſionaries to Cevennes ? Parr II. 


There are ſo many idle clergy, ſo many able 68 5-88. 


men without employment, and we every day 
« ſee ſuch long liſts of thoſe who expect to be 
made biſhops, that I have propoſed that they 
« ſhould all firſt ſerve as miſſionaries. When I 
« mentioned this to the King, he did not diſlike 
the idea. I pay miſſionaries (ſaid he) at a 


very high rate, and I always receive more 


„complaints than converſions in return.“ 
When Lewis XIV. held this language, his 

eyes had begun to be opened, and the illuſion 

had ceaſed: For, at firſt, being deceived by the 


long liſt of converts ſent in by the Governors 


« and other officers in the provinces, who wiſh- 
ed to recommend themſelves to notice, and ſe- 
* duced by the praiſes the Jeſuits conſtantly rung 
in his ears, he conſidered himſelf as an apoſtle, 

who had ated meritoriouſly in the ſight of 


God, and as one who had then compenſated all 


the offences of his paſt life. Thoſe who had 
* abjured the hereſy, and communicated, were 
* reckoned by thouſands: Two thouſand in one 
place; fix thouſand in another, all at the ſame 
time, and at one inſtant; * and this, (ſaid Lou- 
vois) at the very light of your Majeſty's troops, 
as I predicted *. The King being naturally 


* candid, had no ſuſpicion that a man, in whom 


he placed ſuch confidence, ſhould deceive him; 


* and the faults which he committed were often 


* owing to the idea he entertained of the inte- 


« grity 
* It Simon, t. 6.—Caylus, Pe 1.2. 
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Taar Il. © prity of perſons who ill deſerved his favourable 


— 
168 5-88. 


_ Collin. 


C 


. 


6 


opinion. 
The Monarch never doubted the ſincerity 
of the numerous converts: Though the great- 


er part of thoſe pretended proſelytes were on- 


ly the unhappy victims of oppreſſion, who had 
ſacrificed their conſcience to their fortune and 
repoſe. Theſe were purchaſed at the expence 
of a feigned abjuration of errors, which led 
them to adore, as ſacred, what their heart dif. 
avowed; and to receive the molt holy ſacrament 
with horror and impious averfion. Thus, 
France was filled with ſacrileges. True Ca- 
tholics, and many worthy biſhops lamented in 
ſecret, that the true Church ſhould imitate the 
example of heretic and pagan tyrants, and ex- 
erciſe the ſame cruelty on her erring ſons, 
that had been practiſed on the ſaints and mar- 
tyrs. Many worthy men, from motives of 
prudence and humanity, endeavoured to miti- 
gate the hardſhips of the unfortunate ſufferers. 
Of theſe, the moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed was 
M. de Coiſlin, Biſhop of Orleans. 

This virtuous Prelate, though educated at 
Court, and accuſtomed to paſs his life amid a 
gay and polite circle, had retained an invio- 
lable purity of morals, which rendered him 
univerſally beloved. His refiding with his 
flock, his watchful care over them, and his li- 
beral charities, had endeared him to every in- 


dividual of his dioceſe. An inſtance or two of 


* his beneficence will ſufficiently illuſtrate his 


-N character. 
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+ character. Beſides his public charities, which Paar II. 
regularly exhauſted the annual revenue of the 1685008, 


« biſhoprick, M. de Coiſlin gave away much of his 


fortune in private liberalities, which he was at 


* pains to conceal. Among others, he granted a 
« penſion of four hundred livres to an old ſingle 
« gentleman, whom he allo daily entertained at 
his table. Two valuable articles of filver- 
plate were one day mitling ; and one of the 
« Biſhop's ſervants recollecting that he had feen 


the old gentleman, when alone, going back- 


ward and forward about the cupboard, eyeing 
the plate wiſtfully, and looking round to lee 
if he was obſerved, made known his ſuſpi- 


+ cions, which ſoon came to his maſter's car. 


The Biſhop was unwilling to credit the ſtory ; 
but finding that his penſioner abſented him- 


ſelf, he began to have ſome doubt; and having 


ſent for him, made him confeſs the theft, in a 
private converſation. You muſt have been 
« pinched indeed, (ſaid he, with an air of 


good nature) before you could determine on 


ſuch an action; and I have much reaſon to com- 
„plain of your want of confidence in me. Take 
« theſe twelve louis d'ors, and come here to 
dine as uſual : Above all, I entreat that you 
may forget what has paſſed as completely as 


I do.” He forbade his ſervants ever to make 


mention of the aflair ; and this fact would ne- 
* ver have been known, had not remorle and 


_ * gratitude prompted the gentleman himſelf to 


reveal the ſfcorct. 
What 
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Wat follows may give an idea of his genero- 
* ſity to the Proteſtants. After the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, a regiment of dragoons 
was ſent to Orleans, to be ſtationed in his dio- 
ceſe. Immediately on their arrival, he invited 
the officers to his houſe ; begged they would 
conſider his table as their own ; cauſed their 
horſes to be put up in his ſtables; requeſted 
that no dragoon might be allowed to leave the 
town; and offered, in caſe they wanted provi- 
* fions, to furniſh them with whatever they need- 
ed. He entreated that they would by no 
4 


means injure or offend the Huguenots, nor even 
quarter on them. Their ſtay continued for 
* month, and coſt him a vaſt ſum: But at 
the end of that time, he contrived to get the 


« regiment removed from his diocele, to return 


* there no more. This charitable and benevo- 
« lent conduct, which was but too little imitated, 
had more effect in converting the Huguenots, 
than the utmoſt barbarity or violence. Be- 
* fides thoſe who came in by ſuch gentle means, 
were ſincere and willing converts, who were 
previouſly convinced and inſtructed ; and no- 


thing being done precipitately, none of them 
ever relapſed into error *. 


M. de Coiſlin muſt have ITY 50 cou- 


rage to diſapprove, though in this ſilent man- 
* ner, of the conduct which the King and the 


whole nation purſued with ſuch enthuſiaſm, and 


thus 
# St Simon, t. 4. p. 4. 


3 


* ww 9. 25 


LEWIS XIV. 


« thus to act in direct oppoſition to the will of Paxr II. 
the Miniſter. The happy effects of the Pre- 18 85-85. 
« late's humane behaviour ſecured him, however, 


« againtt the reſentment that his boldneis might 
« otherwile have excited; for Lewis XIV. never 
« thought the worſe of him tor it; but, on the 
« contrary, procured him a Cardinal's hat. 1 
vas preſent,” ſays St Simon, when the King, 
* one day beſore leaving the Council, put the 
+ hat on his head, with marks of the greateſt 
« friendſhip. * We ſhall toon ſee you (taid hi- 


« Majeſty) in a more gay and faſhionable dreis. 


No, Sire, anſwered the new Prince of the 
© Church) I ſhall always be more mindtul of 
„ my being a Prieſt than a Cardinal”, He 


kept his word, and ever retained the ſame mo- 


* deration at his table, and ſimplicity in his dreſs. 


The King, though he doubted his reſolution 


© at firſt, yet greatly commended the anſwer he 
© had given; and his conduct was ſuch as 
« affured him of being daily more and more 
© eſteemed *. 
Among the nobility who were expelled from 
* France, by the revocation of the edict of 
* Nantz, was the Count de Rove, of the family 
© of Rochefoucauld, who fled to Denmark with 
his wife, a ſon and two daughters. As he had 
* held the rank of a Licutenant-General in 
France, he was appointed Grand Marſhal, and 
made a Knight of the order of the Elephant by 
the King of Denmark. He was thus, at once, 
Vor. I. 7. eſtabliſhech 


* St Simon, e. 1. ec. pur. 
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eſtabliſhed on a reſpectable footing at the Da- 
niſh Court ; but his lady was guilty of a piece 
of indiſcretion, which entirely ruined his good 
fortune. It is cuſtomary with the northern 
Kings to dine in company with their cour- 
tiers; and the Count and Counteſs de Roye, 
with their family, had often the honour of 
fitting at the Royal table. One day at din- 
ner, the Counteſs was ſo much ſtruck at the 
oddity of the Queen's appearance, that, turn- 
ing to one of her daughters, ſhe whiſpered, 


„Don't you think her very like Madame Pan- 


« nache? Though the queſtion was put in 


French, and in a very low voice, the Queen 
overheard it, and inſtantly aſked, Who Madame 
Pannache was? The Counteſs was ſurpriſed, 
and anſwered in great confuſion, That ſhe was 


a very amiable lady of the French Court. The 


Queen, who had remarked her embarraſſment, 
became uneaſy at the compariſon, and wrote to 
the Daniſh ambaſſador at Paris, ordering him 
to ſend her notice what ſort of perſon Madame 
Pannache was, her age, her ſituation, and on 
what footing ſhe lived at the Court of France ; 
adding, that he had beſt be cautious of his 
words, for ſhe was reſolved not to be deceived 
in this affair. 

The Ambaſſador was aſtoniſhed at the que- 


ſtion; and returned for anſwer to the Queen, 


That he could not imagine how the name of 
Madame Pannache ſhould have reached her 
ear, much leſs how ſhe ſhould be ſo ſeriouſly 

« defirous 
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deſirous of knowing the character of ſo inſigni- Paxr II. 
« ficant a creature. She is, ſaid he, a little ſhri- 158 588. 


velled figure, a pitiful old hag, with monſtrous 
thick lips and fiery red eyes; a ſort of beggar, 


who is a laughing-ſtock to the whole Court. 


She is ſometimes invited to ſup with the King, 
with the Dauphin and Dauphineſs, at Vertailles 
or at Paris. The company make ſport by pro- 
voking her; ſhe falls into a rage, ſcold- 


them furiouſly ; and ſometimes ſtumbles on 


ſuch reproachful expreſſions and ſevere truths 


as confound her aſſailants, to the great amuſe- 


ment of the Princes and Princeſſes. They 
cram her pockets with a jumble of ragouts and 
ſweetmeats : One gives her a piſtole, —another 
a rap on the ſhoulder; being ſo ſhort-ſighted as 
not to ſee who ſtruck her, ſhe vents her fury 
on any body next her, or any one that comes 
in her way. In ſhort, ſhe is the paſtime of the 
company wherever ſhe appears. 


At this anſwer, the Queen was ſo much pic- 


qued, that ſhe could never again bear to ſee the 
Counteſs de Roye. She prayed her huſband 


to aſſiſt her in reſenting this indignity. The 


King was much diſpleaſed at ſeeing two ſtran- 
gers whom he had honoured at his Court with 


the beſt places and the higheſt appointments, 


ridicule his Queen in ſo crucl and ungrate- 
ful a manner. Many noblemen of the coun- 
try, and the miniſters, jealous of the influence 


of foreigners at Court, joined with the enraged 
Princeſs ; ſo that the Count de Rove could nv 


* longer 
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longer weather the ſtorm, but was obliged to 
« retire. He and his family were for ſome time 
* wanderers, uncertain of their lot; till at laſt 
King James received them in England, and 
* beſtowed on the Count the Iriſh peerage of 
« Lifford, which title was afterwards aſſumed by 
* his ſon &. 

We formerly mentioned the female fool in 
the train of Don John of Auſtria, who amuſed 
the courtiers of Lewis XIV. a ſhort while, 
when the Court was in its infancy ; we may now 
ſee one, affording the Court entertainment at a 


more advanced period. If we reflect a little on 


this ſubjeq, it will perhaps appear, that ſuch 
perſons are not altogether ſo uſeleſs or ſuperflu- 


ous at Courts, as ſome have ſuppoſed; eſpecially, 


when, as in the preſent caſe, a Court begins to 
wear a ſerious and gloomy aſpet. Buffoons 


are even neceſſary among the great. They 


may ſometimes amuſe melancholy, and at 
other times divert the public attention; and, 
by keeping up an appearance of gaiety, pre- 
vent the diſcovery of thoſe ſecrets of ſtate 


and deep ſchemes which often agitate the minds 


of Princes and Miniſters. 
Aſter the revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
there were few families in France, who had not 


reaſon to lament in ſecret the loſs of their friends, 


amid the public teſtimonies of applauſe, by 
which the nation endeavoured to blunt the 
feelings 

* Dangeau ſays that the diſgrace of the Count de Roye at 
the Court of Denmark happened on the 12th September 1686. 
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feelings of their Monarch. Whether he was 
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impreſſed with a dread of hearing bitter com- 1685-88. 


plaints of the horrors and enormities daily com- 
mitted, or if it was merely the effect of that 
apprehention natural to the age of circumſpec- 
tion, the King evidently became more and more 
retired and unſocial. He was even afraid of 
the converſation of his chief ofiicers, who uſed 
© to accompany him in his coach; and to avoid 
that inconvenience, when he went to take an 
« airing, or to viſit his palaces at Marly or Meu- 
don, he travelled alone in a calaſh. The free- 
* doms which old Charott and others often took, 
* when accompanying him in theſe journeys, 
made the King reſolve on this meaſure*.” 
Walking, —ſometimes, though rarely, hunting; 
a little muſic, —ſmall card-parties,—grave, for- 
mal converſation, and ſome public ceremonies, 
were all the pleaſures the Court now enjoyed. 

In 1686, the King gave Mademoiſelle de 
 Nantz, eldeſt daughter of Madame de Mon- 
teipan, in marriage to the Duke of Bourbon. 
There was more of ſhew and pomp than of re- 


Joicing, in the celebration of this marriage. The 


young Princeſs, who was no more than twelve 
years of age, was oppreſſed with a load of 
diamonds. * Her head-dreſs,* ſays Madame de 
Maintenon, was as weighty as her whole 
body.“ The following year Lewis XIV. 
gave a feaſt at Verſaillcs, in a ſtyle of uncom- 
mon magnificence, which called to remembrance 
2. 3 the 


* dt Simon, t. 6. p. 282. 
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Parr II. the profuſion of Mazarine. * In four ſeparate a- 
1686-88, partments, within the grand ſaloon, there were 
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* diſplayed a variety of articles, ſuitable to the 
four icaſons of the year. The Dauphin and 
* Madame de Monteſpan had charge of the one 
* allotted to Autumn; the Duke of Maine and 
Madame de Maintenon, that of Winter; Sum- 
mer was aſſigned to the Duke of Bourbon and 
Madame de Thianges; and Spring was in the 
* hands of the Duke of Chevreuſe and the 
* Dutcheſs of Bourbon. In theſe little apart- 
ments, the embroideries, jewels and diamonds, 
« were worth above fifteen thouſand Louis d'ors. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the Court made 
parties at play for theſe rich articles, carrying 
off whatever they won; and none were per- 
mitted to ftake their own money. When 
weary of play, the remainder was diſtribu- 
ted among the company by the King and 
* the Dauphin *.“ But gaiety and freedom, 
the true charms of a feaſt, were wanting: 
| Gaiety, fo characteriſtic of the nation; and free- 
dom, ſo neceſſary to it, that the youth, weary 
of dull pomp, ſought in other countries, and in 
foreign wars, that activity and enjoyment which 
they could not find at home. 
The King's ſon-in-law, the Prince of Conti, 
and the Prince of Roche-ſur-Yon, his brother, 
were the chiefs of thoſe volunteers, among whom 
was alſo Prince Eugene, with many of the young 
nobility, who followed them to Hungary, where 
5 WR CP „„ 
KReboulet, t. 5. p. 296. 
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they diſtinguiſhed themſelves, under the Im- 
perial Standard, againſt the Turks. The Mar- 
quis de Louvois was afraid that many others 
might follow their example; and thought it 
very injurious to the intereſt of France, that fo 
many brave men ſhould go from thence to con- 


tribute to the victories of a Prince againſt whom 


he intended ſoon to commence a war. To diſ- 
cover the perſons who inclined to join in the 
project, he thought proper to intercept their let- 
ters, and put the packet with the ſeals unbroken, 


into the King's hand. The Miniſter there 
found more than he looked for; one letter from 


his own fon; another from his ſon-in-law ; many 
from young courtiers, Rochefoucauld, Villeroy 
and others; and one from Cardinal de Bouillon, 
* which was a ſevere ſatire on the conduct of 


the King, his government and perſon: It a- 
| © bounded with thoſe galling truths which never 
fail to make a deep impreſſion. The others too, 

contained bitter ſarcaſms on the Monarch's per- 


« ſon, calling him Our cit of a King, doting pre- 
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« maturely with his ru/tic mate. They made a 


* battles. They laughed at the tireſome Court- 
« feaſts; at the Monarch and his female com- 


* panion, whom they always mentioned with the 


* utmoſt contempt. 


Lewis XIV. read theſe letters with the great-_ 


* eſt compoſure. This moderation was, how- 
* ever, rather the effect of magnanimity than of 
# indifference, Elated as he was with unceaſing 


— * 4 | 6 flatterx 


_ © jeſt of his talent for ſieges, and his averſion to 
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Paar II. < flattery, and full of the idea of his own great. 
1636-88. * neſs, he muſt have very ſenſibly felt, every re- 


1 


flection that might ſhow him his faults, or 


point out the falſity of the praiſes laviſhed on 
* him. He muſt have been mortified to find, 
that the ſagacity of his courtiers had diſcover. 
ed many of his ſecrets, and to know their 
malicious conjectures on his private conduct, 
* elpecially with regard to a lady whom he 
eſteemed above all others. Had ſhe got her 


will, ſhe would have ſeized on all theſe letters 


and deſtroyed them, to fave the King the un- 
* ealinels of reading ſo many audacious libels. 


She regarded the Marquis de Louvois with a 


* look, highly expreſſive of reproach, for render- 
ing the King this cruel piece of ſervice: In- 
* deed, ſhe could not imagine why the Miniſter, 
* who took ſo much upon him, had not rather 
thought of opening the letters himſelf; in 
which caſe, after giving the writers a ſevere re- 
primand, and threatening to diſcover their im- 


prudence and iniolence to the King, he might 


have burnt them *. 
St Simon Joudly condemns the practice of 


opening letters; a practice which, he tells us, 


was but too common under Lewis XIV. * This 


was the reaſon,” ſays he, that Pajot and 


* Ruuille, farmers of the poſt, remained fo long 
* in credit, and kept their poſt without paying 


the leaſt additional rent, till they accumulated 
enormous fortunes. The operation was per- 
formed 


* La Beaumelle, t. 3. p. 9, 10. 
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formed with incredible diſpatch and dexterity. Par II. 
« Extracts were made from all letters, of what- 1686-88, 


ever the Poſt-maſters and the Minifter thought 
« worthy of being ſubmitted to the view of the 
King. Whole letters were ſometimes ſhown 
him, when they were judged worthy of notice, 
either on account of their contents, or the 
character of the writer.“ St Simon affirms, in 
general, what we may indeed conjecture to have 
ſometimes happened, That the Poſt-maſters and 
«* Miniſters made uſe of this expedient to ruin thoſe 
* who had incurred their diſpleaſure. They 
needed not,” adds he, to forge, nor have re- 
courſe to any intrigue. One diſreſpectful word 
* ſpoken of the King or Government; a jeſt, or 
'an ambiguous phraſe, which might bear a 
© doubtful interpretation, led to certain de- 
* truction ; and it is inconceivable how many 
people of every deſcription, have ſuffered more 
* or leſs in this way *.“ It may be added as an 


additional reaſon againſt the practice of opening 


letters, that this breach of confidence, this viola- 
tion of public faith, has ſeldom or never been 


productive of any important diſcovery. The 
| Utmoſt that can be expected from it, is the bring- 


ing to light ſome mortifying truths with reſpect 
to Princes, which are abſolutely uſeleſs, except in 


ſo far as they tend to make them correct their 


errors. 
All the advantage that Lewis XIV. reaped 
from the inconſiderate zeal of Louvois, was to 


TOs become 
St Simon, t. 6. p. 149. 
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Paar II. m aſſured of the indifference and ingrati- 


1686-88, tude of ſeveral perſons, whom he would have 
been better pleated to have thought his friends 


ceived at their return. 


and well-wiſhers. Among theſe was the Prin. 
ceſs of Conti his daughter, who, in a letter to the 
Prince her huiband, had dropped ſome expref. 
ſions, rather diſreſpectful to the King. Appriſed of 
his diſpleaſure, by a glance of his eye, ſhe burſt 
into tears, and flew to Madame de Maintenon: 
« Weep, Madam, (ſaid that lady to the Prin- 
« ceſs) you have reaſon to weep; for nothing 
can be a greater unhappineſs than to have 
a bad heart.” As a penance for her offence, 


ſhe was ordered to appear every day before her 
father and her King, whoſe looks were always 


rather expreſſive of ſorrow than of anger. The 


young people were puniſhed by temporary exile. 


Cardinal de Bouillon, the Grand Almoner, whoſe 
offence was aggravated by his age and charac- 


ter, and who had beſides formerly incurred the 


diſpleaſure of Louvois, was the only perſon ba- 
niſned the Court for life. The Princes of Conti, 
and Roche-ſur-Yon, who were far from being 
blameleſs in this adventure, were very coolly re- 
The former died ſoon 
after, leaving behind him the handſomeſt widow 
in France. 
title, but enjoyed not the good graces of the 


King. He was, however, compenſated for that 


loſs, by the friendſhip of the Great Conde his 
uncle. 
From 


The latter aſſumed his brother's 


of LEWIS XIV. 


From the 1675, when the Prince reſigned the 
command of the army, till 1680, he led a quiet 


and happy life in his delightful retreat of Chan- 
| tilly, which he had made the {eat of the fine 
| arts and polite literature. M. d' Argenſon in- 


forms us &, That if the age in which he lived 
had not been a period of continual wars and 
« troubles, but pacific like the preſent times, his 
military talents would have been uſeleſs, and 
© he would never have obtained the name of the 


Great Prince of Condé.“ Unhappily for man- 
kind, from a ftrange prejudice, ſuch an appella- 


tion is ſeldom beſtowed on any, except thoſe ho 
poſſeſs the fatal talent of ſpreading death, ruin 
and deſtruction: But though Conde had been 


| deprived of thoſe dangerous advantages, ie 


would {till have been eminent in another way; 


eſpecially toward the cloſe of his life, when he 


became indeed a generous and magnificent 
prince; the arbiter of taſte, and the patron of 
learned men, with whom he wiſhed always to 
affociate ; an inclination which, as well as cou- 
rage and a love of military glory, ſeems to be 


hereditary in the family. 


Among the wits of his Court, Santeuil, Re- 
* gular Canon of St Victor, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
* by his talent for Latin poetry, his gaiety and 
* conviviality, which, however, was never car- 


*ried to excels; for though his manners were 


but ill adapted to a monaſtic life, he was far 
from being inattentive to the duties of reli- 
| gion. 

? D*Argenſon, p. 147. 
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gion. He poſſeſſed a brilliant genius, and 3 
lively imagination, often diſplaying unexpeR. 
ed flaſhes of wit and pleaſantry, very diflerent 
indeed from that inhuman piece of caprice 
which coſt him his lite. The Prince kept him 
always at Chantilly. The Princeſſes could 
never be without him. The Duke, ſon of the 
Great Conde, always made him one in his par. 


ties ; and when he went, as repreſentative of 


his father, to aſſemble the States of Burgundy 
at Dijon, he inſiſted on carry ing him there. 
Santeuil ſeemed to have a preſentiment of his 
fate, and would have gladly excuſed himſelf; 
but no refuſal would be taken, and he was 
obliged to go. Every evening, after ſupper, 
the converſation was enli:.cned by his wit and 


pleatantry. At a party of this kind, the Duke 
amuſed himſelf, by puſhing about bumpers of 


Champaigne ; and, by way of frolic, he took it 
into his head to empty his ſnuff-box into a 


glaſs of wine, which he made Santeuil ſwal- 


low, that he might ſee what effect it would 
produce. He was not long in ſuſpenſe ; for 
the unhappy Santeuil was almoſt inſtantly 
ſeized with convulſions and fever; and after 
ſuffering the torments of the damned for about 
twenty-four hours, at laſt expired. Before 
his death, he ſhowed every mark of true pe- 
nitence, and devoutly received the ſacraments. 
He was ſincerely regretted by the whole com- 
pany ; and his death afforded a ſerious leſſon 


to this gay circle, who, though little inclined 


e tg 
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« to piety, yet deteſted this cruel and wanton 


experiment &. 


The Prince of Conde came but ſeldom to 


Court, becauſe the King, in his converſations 


with him, never condeſcended to lay aſide the 
pomp of Majeſty ; not even when he thanked 
him for gaining a victory; nor did he relax the 
ſeverity of his countenance, on receiving the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the Prince's complaiſance ; 
for ſuch we may reckon his conſenting to the 


marriage of the Prince of Conti and the Duke 


of Bourbon, with two legitimated daughters of 
Lewis XIV. The King, notwithſtanding that 
appearance of reſerve, had a ſincere eſteem for 
him. He gave evidence of it, by recalling the 


Prince of Conti at his requeſt ; and when Conde 


fell a ſacrifice to paternal affection, being cut 
off by a diſeaſe he contracted in attending the 
Dutcheſs of Bourbon, Lewis could not refrain 
from tears. | 

He had indeed the preateſt reafon to regret 
the loſs of ſo able a commander, whoſe advice 


might have been very ſerviceable on the preſent 


occafion, when almoſt all Europe ſeemed to be 


united againſt France. This formidable confe- 


deracy, which was called the League of Aug / 
burg, originated from the reſentment of Wil- 
lam, Stadtholder of Holland, againſt Lewis XIV. 
by whoſe power he thought himſelf eclipſed. 
He not only excited the jealouſy of princes, bu: 
of nations, by putting the worſt conſtructions or. 


* 
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all the King's actions, and imputing to him the 


unworthy conduct, he armed the empire, and 
all the reſt of Germany, Savoy, a great part of 


Italy, Spain and Holland: As for his father-in. 
law, King James of England, he thought fit to 


dethrone him, becaule he deſpaired of ever be. 
ing able to detach him from the intereſt of 
France. 

It was impoſſible that ſuch formidable allian- 


ces could be made without Lewis receiving ſome 


notice of it; but he had no certain information 
on that head till 1687. 
red to ſuſtain this violent ſhock, by regulating 


his finances, and collecting proper funds, which 
are the finews of war: But he continued all 
his former luxury and profuſion, eſpecially in 


his taſte for building. At this time he was 


employed in laying the foundation of St Cyr, 
an eſtabliſhment of the greateſt utility, notwith- 


ſtanding the vaſt expence incurred by it, at a 
time when the nation could but ill bear ſuch a 
burden. 

* Madame de Monteſpan had become the pa- 
troneſs and benefactor of the Charity School 
of St Joleph, founded for the inſtruction of 
yonng girls in various kinds of work. To 


* 


A 


«a 


* 


* 


eſt ornaments for churches, and the fineſt ta- 
peitry for the royal apartments, have come 
from that houſe. 


Lad 


* 


Maintenon to higher and more extenſive Views, | 
which 


By ſuch 


He ſhould have prepa- 


ſuch perfection did they arrive, that the rich- 


Emulation led Madame de 


of LEWIS XIV. 


which might entitle her to the name of the Paar II. 
« Protetreſs of the Nobility *.“ She did not 1686-88. 
indeed wait for the example of Madame de Mon- 


teſpan. At the time when this lady, agreeably 
to her conſtant inclination, did every thing for 


ſhow, the other, allo acting contormable to her 
natural character, ſtudied chiefly what was u/e- 


ful. At Auvers, at Ruel, and laſtly at Noiſy, a 


building in the park of Verſailles, ſhe had ſmall 


companies of young girls educated at herexpence, 
whom ſhe was at the greateſt pains to inſtruc 
in the principles of virtue, in œcnomy, and the 
art of becoming good mothers of families. 


This, too, was her chief view in the charitable 


eſtabliſhment at St Cyr. The qualifications ne- 
ceſſary to admiſſion, were limited to two que- 
tions, which Madame de Maintenon always put 
to thoſe who recommended young girls to her 
care: Are they poor? Are they of a good fa- 


* mily?* The foundreſs herſelf formed the re- 


gulations of the houſe, and people of {kill were 


employed to digeſt them into proper order. 


The ſubſtance of theſe ſeems to be contained in 


done of her letters to the Superior of the Ladies 


of St Louis. It was her wiſh that they ſhould 
be early accuſtomed to a ſcrupulous obſervance 
of moderation ain their way of life. If I were 
not careful (ſays ſhe) to inſtruct my girls, they 
* might be -put to ſchool again, the very 
day after my death. They might acquire an 


exterior appearance of frugality and occono- 


* my, 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 224. 
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my, which would only be a burdenſome re. 


ſtraint, and might perhaps at laſt prove their 


ruin. I think we ought to have patience 
with them, and not expect that they ſhould, 
all at once, become adepts. For this reaſon, 
I labour inceſſantly among them. I would 
beſtow my attention with pleaſure, and never 


« grudge my pains in being their miſtreſs, their 


governeſs, and faithful ſervant, if I were afſu- 


* 


red that all my care would at laſt enable them 
to do without me *.” 


But though ſhe thus recommended economy 
as highly advantageous, ſhe put them on their 
guard againſt unſeaſonable or avaricious parſi- 
mony : * Never be too ſparing at an improper 
If abſtemiouſneſs at 
any time become neceſſary, let it fall upon you 


time (ſaid ſhe to them). 


who are nuns, and not on the other young ladies. 
In times of ſcarcity, let them not eat brown 


bread, till you are reduced to the coarſeſt 13 
Let the firm reſolution of conſidering 
them as the chief objects of the inſtitution be 


cakes. 


ever maintained in the houſe. From the ſame 
principle, be always ready to facrifice your 
temporal to your ſpiritual intereſt. Be more 
attentive to maintain your regulations, than to 
increaſe your riches. The fall of religious 
houſes is never owing to diſintereſtedneſs. If 
there happen to be a perſon of uncommon ta- 
lents in the houſe, don't employ her to keep 

1 — * your 


* Lettres de Maintenon, t. 3. p. 184. 


db your accounts, but to inſtruct novices, and Parr II. | 
ir « teach the children.” 7658.88. | 
Some people indulged conjectures on the con- | 
l, ſequences of this inſtitution. It is,“ ſays Ma- 1 
1, dame de la Fayette &, worthy of a great King, * 
d | * and of the character of the perſon who has '_ 
r promoted and conducted the undertaking. þ 
ir However, things of this kind, inſtituted with 9 
— | the beſt deſign, often degenerate wonderfully 1 
n | * from their original intention; and this place, 1 

which at preſent, while religion is faſhionable, | 
7 * is the abode of piety and virtue, may one day 
* be converted into a ſcene of intrigue and de- 
— * bauchery. To make this prognoſtic, we need 
r * not dive deep into futurity ; for who can ſup- 
it  * poſe, that three hundred girls ſhould remain 
u | * here till the age of twenty, having at their 
s. * door ſo many gay young admirers, without 

* any of them finding an opportunity to meet 


n 

ſt * their lovers, by leaping the walls, or ſome 
g ſuch way ?* Theſe conjectures, however, were 
e never realized; for the Court, amid all its irre- 
e gularities, ever reſpected this aſylum of virtue. 


Ir | The idea of this inſtitution occurred to Madame i 
= de Maintenon, by reflecting on the dangers and 4 
0 diſtreſſes of her early years; and ſhe was happy if 
is : 1n ſeeing it afford protection to a multitude of i 
[f helpleſs girls, who might otherwiſe have beer Il 
* Expoſed to misfortunes, like thoſe ſhe herſelf 4 
P | Had experienced. Every minute ſhe could ſpare | 
IT from the dull ceremonies of the Court, and from | 
Vol. I. A a receiving 


* La Fayette, part. 7. p. 128. 
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receiving the intereſted compliments of fawn. 
ing courtiers, ſhe ſpent at St Cyr, where ſhe 
exerciſed herſelf in her favourite employment, 


the inſtruction of youth. There indeed ſhe 


found what is ſeldom met with in the palaces of 


kings, gratitude, candour and innocence; and 


theſe are ſtill ready to ſtrew flowers on her tomb. 

Lewis XIV. in this eſtabliſhment, diſplayed 
the generoſity of a great Prince, and the good- 
neſs of a father l. Madame de Maintenon had 
propoſed only a hundred young ladies, but he 
provided for two hundred and fifty in St Cyr, 
to each of whom he gave a handſome portion, 
to introduce her into the world. He took no- 


_ tice of every particular in the houſe, whether of 


Conſequen- 
ces of revo- 
king the e- 
dict of 
Nantz. 


neceſſity or convenience, and provided for every 
thing himſelf; he wrote all orders and directions 


with his own hand: And when he inſtalled the 
Superior into her office, he addreſſed her to this 
purpoſe: I have no doubt that you will be at- 


* tentive in the choice of the objects entitled to 


* the benefit of this eſtabliſhment. I have inſti- 
© tuted it purely for the glory of God, and for 
the relief of noble families in my kingdom. 
It ought, therefore, always to be conducted on 
the ſame diſintereſted principles, and with the 
* ſame purity of intention, that I now feel in 
« framing it. 


The praiſes which he received on the fubjet 


of this eſtabliſhment, in ſome meaſure compen- 
lated the bitter ſatires which were levelled at 


him 


* Bcaumelle, t. 3. p. 144. 
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him by the Proteſtants and emigrants, who were Par II. 


againſt him with the confederates. Hiſtory at- 


fords few inſtances of a confederacy fo ſpirited 


and ſo general. The cauſes which induced the 
different Princes to unite in a war are indeed 
eafily traced : Some ſought to limit the preten- 
fions of France; others to recover countries and 


places that had been ſubjected by our arms: 


Some were actuated by fear, others by hope; 


but that rancour and animoſity which they all 


diſplayed, muſt have originated from ſome fault 
on the part of the King. One is ſeldom in the 


right when oppoſed by every body. 


All the Proteſtants were ſtruck with terror at 


the cruel devaſtations which followed the revoca- 


tion of the edi of Nantz, and fled with preci- 
pitation to the neighbouring countries ; chiefly 
to thoſe parts of Germany which border on 


France, to England and to Holland. Where- 


ver they went, they exclaimed loudly againſt the 
violence offered to their conſciences, and that 


tyranny which, by one deſpotic act, deprived 


them of their whole fortune, and forced them 
to flee their native country in ſearch of liber- 


ty. Thoſe who gave them a hoſpitable re- 


ception, knowing the miſeries their gueſts had 
ſuffered, and ſenſible that many of them were 
born to the enjoyment of eaſe and aMluence, 
were, by the clamours of theſe unhappy victims 


of perſecution, filled with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion at the author of their ſufferings. In all 


A8 2 _ thoſe 


forced to flee their country, and unite themſelves 1686 89. 
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Paar II. thoſe countries, the name of Lewis XIV. was 
1686-88. never pronounced without execration. Princes 


who had experienced the haughty behaviour 
of Lewis and his Miniſters, were not diſpleaſed 
to {ce their people adopt a hatred which they 
expected to turn to their own advantage. The 
Elector Palatine, who had raiſed up a claim a- 
gainſt the Princeſſes of his family who were 
married in France, and carried on a fort of pro- 
ceſs againſt them before arbiters, in which he 


withed Lewis XIV. not to interfere, received 


them with open arms, and gave them ſuch an 
oſtentatious welcome, as could hardly be ſuppo- 
ſed to procced from motives of diſintereſted ge- 
neroſity. He gave them places and offices, and 
provided them with every thing they wanted. 
In Holland, the Prince of Orange followed the 
ſame line of conduct. Every officer was advan- 
ced, or, at leaſt, obtained the ſame rank among 
the Dutch troops that he poſſeſſed in the French 
army. Workmen were encouraged in different 


manufactures, and the induſtry of merchants 


and others aided by loans. The Engliſh ad- 
mitted them into their ports, and made contribu- 
tions for their relief, with a liberality proportion- 


ed to their hatred of France, and their jealouſy of 
their own Monarch James II. who they knew 


to be a zealous Catholic. In ſhort, all the Ger- 
man ſtates, ſmall and great, Pruſſia, Sweden and 


Denmark, were ſucceſſively peopled with French 
refugees : Theſe were always well received by the 


reſpective Princes; who cncouraged them, per- 
haps, 


of LEWIS XIV. 


haps, rather on account of the ill- will they bore 
to their Sovereign, than from any compaſſion for 
their perſonal ſufferings. Even Pope Innocent XI. 
himſelf, who was diſpleaſed that the King 
ſhould inſiſt on reſerving ſome privileges at the 


Court of Rome, which other crowned heads had 


renounced, though he could not with a good 
grace diſapprove of the matter altogether, ſaid 
openly, that the revocation of the edict ot Naatz 
was more a work of policy than religion. 
Lewis XIV. too ſecure on his throne, which he 
fancied to be incapable of being ſhaken, ſcurce 


thought it neceſſary to take any meatures for 


oppoſing or ſtopping the efforts of the nume- 
rous hands now employed in ſapping its foun— 
dation. 

Perhaps it might have been poſſible to ob- 
viate the general prejudice, by making ſome 
ſeaſonable conceſſions: It was Richelicu's 
* maxim, that negociations ſhould never be laid 
* aſide; but Louvois perſuaded the King to 
think otherwiſe ; for fear, ſays St Simon, 
+ that the Miniſter of the foreign departinent 
* ſhould gain more credit with the King than 


* himſelf. He made it a practice to involve the 


* ſtate in wars, in order to render himſelf ne- 
ceſſary *. In ſupport of this accuſation, St 


Simon gives us an anecdote, which, at the ſame 


time, affords a ſtriking inſtance of a great effect 
being produced from a trifling cauſe. 


Aa z The 


* St Simon, t. C. P- 23 
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© The King, who was fond of architeQure, 


1686-88. and now too old to have miſtreſſes, had thrown 


Window of * down the porcelain building of Trianon, e- 
Trianon. 


* rected by Madame de Monteſpan, and was 
« rebuilding it in the manner we now ſee it. 
* Louvois was Inſpector of the King's works, 
His Majeſty, who had a moſt accurate eye, ob- 
* ſerved one window not exactly of an equal 


« width with the others. The lintel was not 


« yet laid acroſs at top, when he ſhowed Lou- 
« yois the defect, and deſired it to be rectified. 


The Inſpector inſiſted that it was right. The 


King perſiſted that day and the next; but 
Louvois was poſitive and headſtrong in his 
opinion, and would not yield the queſtion. 
The day after, his Majeſty happened to ſee 
* le Notre in the gallery ; though that gentle- 
man's chief ſtudy and profeſſion was gar- 
dening, yet the King uſed to conſult him on 


lag * - 


* him, he enquired if he had been at Tria- 
* non?” No, Sire, anſwered he. The King 


- underſtood the cauſe of his diſobedience, and 


* being ſomewhat uneaſy at it, commanded 
* him to attend there at the hour when he uſu- 
ally met with Louvois, in the afternoon. 

Le Notre durſt not diſobey. The window 
being mentioned, Louvois obſtinately main- 
tained that it was of an equal width with the 
© others. The King ordered le Notre inſtantly 
to meaſure it. He heſitated, and would 


his buildings. He deſired him to go and 
_ © meaſure the window. Next day when he met 


have 
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« he muſt. During the operation, Louvois ſtump- 1686-88. 


ed with rage, fretted and ſwore that the window 
« was equal to the others. Well,“ ſaid the 
King, How is it?“ © your Majeſty, (anſwered 


le Notre who had now returned) is in the 


4 right, by ſeveral inches.” Louvois was going 
to reply; but the King loſing patience, order- 
« ed filence, and in a tone more ſevere than or- 
« dinary, commanded the window to be built 


* anew. It is eaſy to conceive with what tem- 
per Louvois bore this mortification, in preſence 


of all the King's attendants, Lords, Courtiers, 


* officers, guards and others. The reprimand 


© was long, and accompanied with many juſt 
and ſevere reflections againſt the impropriety 
* of not having ſooner attended to the deſect, 


* though pointed out, and thus incurring unne- 
ceſſary trouble and expence. 


Louvois, who had never been accuſtomed to 
* ſuch harſh treatment, even when he was in 
the wrong, returned home in an agony of in- 


_ * dignation and deſpair. St Pouanges, the two 


« Trilladets, and all his familiar friends who ſaw 


him come in, were afraid to approach hun. 


When they had recollected themſelves, they 
* enquired what had happened. At laſt his rage 
broke forth into words, I am ruined (cried 


he) for miſtaking a few inches of a window. 


The King has forgot all my ſervices : But J 
„ ſhall ſoon refreſh his memory, and find him 
fſuch oceupation as will make him lay aſide 

Aa4 * he 
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He kept his word; for in 


168088. a ſhort time he brought on the war, by in- 


1 688-90. 


The War. 


* ſiſting for the election of Cardinal Furſtem- 
berg to be Archbiſhop of Cologne, againſt the 
intereſt of the Houſe of Bavaria, our natural 
ally. He afterwards made it an obſtinate and 
cruel war, by ſpreading fire and ſword through 


of Orange full time to accompliſh his projet 


- 
l 
the whole Palatinate ; and affording the Prince 
* againſt the King of England, his father-in-law, 


In ſhort, from Germany he carried it into Ita- 
ly; and rendered it ſtill more general, by his 
* conduct, unknown to the King, in treating the 


| © Duke of Savoy with ſuch indignity, as forced 


him to join our enemies “.“ 
The opinion of Madame de Maintenon was 


not much different from that of St Simon, 


with regard to the credit of Louvois, and the 
means he took to ſupport it. In September 1688, 
ſhe thus writes to Madame de St Geran, her in- 
timate confidential friend. * His credit now 
* hangs by a hair, and he trembles at his ap- 
* proaching fall. He envies me the favour I 
* poſſeſs, attributes to me the diſpleaſure of 
the King, and wiſhes to make himſelf neceſſary 
by exciting new quarrels and troubles. He 
will omit nothing to render the firſt efforts 


* 


LY 


I dare not fay ſo to the King; but, in my opi- 
nion, theſe conteſts about the election of an 
* Archbithop of Cologne, might very well be 
« ſettled 


St simon, t. 4. p. 71. 


ſucceſsful, to induce a continuation of the war. 
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« ſettled without ſo much bloodſhed “.“ It muſt, 

however, be confeſſed, that if the pretext of the 
election at Cologne had been wanting to the 
league of Augſburg, another would foon have 


been found ; and that, at any rate, it was only 


prudent to oppole thele efforts. 

Louvois had, doubtleſs, been very ſucceſsful 
by his arguments, ſince the war was ſoon openly 
declared, and begun with uncommon vigour ; 
for the King put his principal troops under the 
command of the Dauphin his fon, commonly 
called Monſeigneur. According to Madame de 
Maintenon's prediction, the Miniſter had taken 
his meaſures ſo well, that Philipſburg and teveral 
other towns, ſurrendered almoſt as toon as they 
were beſieged; and theſe ſucceſſes, as he with- 
ed, ſpread the enthuſiaſm of war. The courage 
of the Dauphin in the field, and his attability, 
aſſured him of the eſteem and love of the ſoldie- 
ry. Under him the Duke of Maine firſt bore 
arms; as did alſo Francis-Lewis Prince of Con- 
ti, and Lewis of Conde, called Monficur the 
Duke of Bourbon, fon of Prince Henry- Julius. 

Of this Prince, St Simon relates ſome oddities, 


which may perhaps ſurpriſe the great, who are 


ſometimes apt to imagine themſelves privileged 
by nature. He was of a diminutive ſtature; but 
had a peculiar boldneſs and vivacity in his eye, 


* which commanded reipet. His character 


was, on the whole, one of the moſt ſingulur 
compoſitions imaginable. No perſon ever poſ- 
_ * ſefled 


Lettres de Maintenon, t. 2. p. 132. 
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Pazxt IL. ſeſſed more wit, or a greater diverſity of ta. 
1688-90. lents; and few ever had a better ſhare of al. 


Maſque. 
rade at 
Luxem- 
bourg. 


* moſt every ſpecies of knowledge; thoroughly 
verſant in the arts, even ſuch as are mechanic, 
he had a ſort of univerſal good taſte. His 
courage was natural and unaffected, ſuch as 
becomes a brave ſoldier ; yet he never could, 


father, acquire the {kill of a General. An a. 
cuteneſs of diſcernment; gracefulneſs; a gentle 
and winning politeneſs; a happy talent for do- 
ing the honours of the table, by which, at an 


SS a - S. . VS . SS > 


enchanted. On theſe occaſions,” ſays Madame 
de Caylus, wit, gallantry and magnificence 
* compenſated the defect of his figure, which is 
indeed more like a fairy than a man.” 


His appearance indeed gave a true indication 


of his malicious turn of mind. Of this the trick 
he put upon M. de Luxembourg is an inſtance. 
We have ſeen, that though his lady was rich 
< in the goods of fortune, ſhe was not ſo in beau- 
ty, nor, if fame ſpoke true, even in virtue. 


But her huſband had no ſuſpicions of her. 


* The King happening to give a maſqued ball, 
* he wiſhed to make his appearance at it, and 
* begged the aſſiſtance of the Prince to invent a 
« dreſs. He readily conſented ; and diſguiſed 
* him in the moſt ridiculous garb his fancy could 
* ſuggeſt. I had juſt come in, (ſays St Simon) 
and ſcarce taken my ſeat, when I beheld enter 


behind me an odd figure muffled up in muſlin, 


a with 


by all the inſtructions of the Great Condé his 


entertainment, the company were ſurpriſed and 


a „ 99 
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« with long ſtreamers flaunting around, and ha- Paar II. 
« ving a ſtrange ſort of head-dreſs, ſurmounted 88-9. 


by two great ſtags horns, of ſo enormous a 


height as to be entangled among the luſtres. 
Every body ſtared with aſtoniſhment at ſo ſin- 
« gular a figure; and the whiſper went round, 


That maſque, whoever he is, muſt be very ſe- 
cure of his brow, or he would not venture to 


« wear his horns ſo publicly.” While all were 
* buſied in gueſſing who he was, he turned 
round, and we at once diſcovered M. de Lux- 
* embourg. There was a general burſt of laugh- 
© ter. The good natured Duke was not 
deeply ſkilled in fineſſe. He took the laugh- 
ter in good part, as proceeding from the drol- 
* lery of his equipment, and was only the more 
* encouraged to caper about, and play fooleries, 
to gain the applauſe of the company, as he 
* thought; eſpecially when the King appeared 
attended by all his courtiers. The Monarch 
could not retain his gravity. The Dutcheſs, 
* who was preſent, ſeemed delighted with her 
* huſband's air of confidence; but the could not 


© help being a little diſconcerted in the courſe 
_ © of the entertainment, at the frequent burſts of 


* laughter at his expence. Conde fat in an ob- 
* ſcure corner, and enjoyed the ſucceſs of his 
trick with a malicious ſmile. 

With ſome good qualities,“ ſays St Simon, 
in harſher terms than we ſhall here employ, 
the Prince Henry. Julius was an indifferent ſon, 
© an 1mperious father, a ſevere maſter, and a 
$ jealous huſband, His wife was the conftant 


object 


Private life 
of me. ” 


Prince. 
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and virtuous, ſhe was, notwithſtanding, ever 


perſecuted by his jealouſy. Her piety, her in. 


defatigable attention to pleaſe him, her gentle. 


neſs, and the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion, could 


not ſave her from being ſometimes treated with 
the utmoſt indignity. The Princeſs had not 
the direction of the moſt trifling matters, 


nor could ſhe command any thing in her 


own. houſe. She was toſſed about from one 
place to another, every moment the fancy 
ſtruck him, —ſent away, recalled, without re- 
gard to time or place, and ever ſubjected to 
the viciſſitudes of his unſettled mind. He had 
always four dinners prepared, one at Paris, 


another at Eſcouen, a third at Chantilly, and 


a fourth at Court ; but theſe meals were regu- 
lated by ſobriety and parſimony *. He ſel- 
dom invited company to his houſe ; and recei- 
ved few viſitors at Chantilly, except ſome je- 
fuits and other learned men, who now and 


then kept him company: But when he did 


think proper to invite his friends, nothing 
could exceed the reception he gave them. No 


body had ever a better talent for entertaining 
a company. It was almoſt incredible, that 


one perſon ſhould be ſo attentive to every body 


at table, and yet his care of omitting nothing, 


was concealed under an appearance of eaſe, 
« which 


* Some ſoup, and the half of a roaſted fowl laid on a eruſt 


of bread ; the other half perhaps kept to ſerve for next day. 
St Simon, t. 4. p. 210. 
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« oueſts. 

* Extravagant in his amours, as well as in his 
« feaſts, he was niggardly to his wife, and pro- 
« digal to his miſtreſſes; to them he was a very 
Jupiter transformed into a golden ſhower. 
Having been informed by Madame de Nevers, 
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Madame de 
Neveis. 


« with whom he maintained a regular correſpon- 


+ dence, that her huſband intended to carry her 
«to Rome, which would have deranged their 
« meaſures, he got Monſeigneur to requeſt a feaſt 
of him at Chantilly, and went to M. de Ne- 
vers, who, he knew, delighted in diſplay ing 
© his poetical talents, and begged his company, 
and his aſſiſtance in compoling ſome verſes 
' ſuitable to the occaſion. This feaft coſt him 
above a hundred thouſand crowns ; and at this 
moderate rate Madame de Nevers found her 
journey to Rome diſpenſed with. The better 


to conceal their interviews, he hired the whole 


ſide of a pretty long ſtreet, and had a commu- 
nication opened between each houſe, that his 


paſſage to her apartment might be the more 


myſterious. 
© Mademoiſelle de Richelieu was another of his 


Madems:. 
ſelle de 


miſtreſſes. I mention her name,” ſays St Simon, Kicnelieu. 


* becauſe it is not worth while to conceal it:“ 
And we ſhall relate her adventure, becauſe it 
ſhows what a woman may be capable of, when 
the has once made a flip. The Prince was 
* deſperately in love with her, and ſpent mil- 
lions on her account; and on procuring intor- 


mation 
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© mation of her behaviour, he learned that the 
Count de Roucy participated of her favours. 
« She at firſt denied it, but he convicted her of 


the fact. The fear of loſing ſo rich and fo li- 


beral a lover, made her immediately propoſe a 


method of quieting the reſentment of Conde; | 


_ « Conceal it (fays ſhe) from my friends, and 1 


« will invite him here, on pretence of an inter- 
„ view, when you may diſpatch him without 
„ danger.” Inſtead, however, of producing the 
effect ſhe expected, the Prince, ſhocked at fo 


* inhuman an expedient, made the Count de 
© Roucy acquainted with it, and never after 


* countenanced her *. 
That was not, however, his uſual method of ta- 
king revenge. He took a pleaſanter, tho' malicious 


enough way of reſenting a quarrel he had with 
Roze, the Preſident of the Chamber of Accounts, 


and Cabinet Secretary. We ſhall explain the na- 
ture of the latter office, in the words of St Simon : 
* To poſſeſs the King's pen (ſays he) is to be a 
public forger, and to do by authority, what 
* would coſt any other man his life. His buſi- 
«* neſs conſiſts in imitating the King's hand-wri- 


ting ſo exactly, that the copy cannot be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the original, and to write all 
« thoſe letters which his Majeſty wiſhes to ap- 
«+ pear as from his own hand; ſuch as letters 
« written without the privacy of the Miniſters, 
« or thoſe ſent to Princes and perſons of high 

» 


* Ot Simon, t. 4.— T. 1. ſec. par. 
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rank and diſtinction, as marks of particular at- 
« tention. 

+ Roze made Lewis XIV. expreſs himſelf 
in the happieſt terms imaginable, and with 
the utmoſt propriety, on every ſubject, and to 
« every perſon he correſponded with. Being 
« faithful and ſecret, the King repoſed the moſt 


entire confidence in him. Being artful, ſly, 


and very dexterous, he was a dangerous ene- 
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my to thoſe who offended him; and the more 


ſo as he poſſeſſed a powerful talent for irony, 
and could uſe the greateſt freedom in ad- 
dreſſing the King his maſter. Mazarine re- 
« commended him to Lewis XIV. and he re- 


| * mained in his ſervice for fifty years, till he 


arrived at the age of eighty-ſeven, during 
© which long period he was gay, vivacious, and 
to the laſt endowed with a ſurpriſing memory, 
* and an acute judgment, qualities which ren- 
« dered him extremely uſeful to the King. 
© Roze poſſeſſed a handſome eſtate near Chan- 
© tilly, of which he was extremely fond. 
Though he always treated the Prince with due 
reſpect, yet he was very anxious to prevent 
him from hunting on his eſtate. The Prince, 
* weary of a neighbour who impoſed ſuch re- 
* ſtraints on him, propoſed to purchaſe the 
ground from the Preſident; but he would not 
part with it for any price. Conde, offended, 
* and no doubt encouraged by the foreſi-officers, 
* thought proper to convey three or four hun- 
* dred foxes into the incloſures of his headſtrong 
© neighbour. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Paar Il. © neighbour. It is eaſy to imagine the havock 
1688-90, that would be made by ſuch a company, and 


* the ſurpriſe of Roze and his ſervants at ſeeing 
* ſuch a ſwarm of foxes appear in one night's 
time. The Preſident, however, eaſily gueſſed 
the author of the trick. He was much en- 
raged, and immediately went to the King: 
« Sire, (ſaid he) permit me to aſk you a que- 
« ſtion: Are there two Kings in France? 
„What do you mean, (ſaid Lewis)—explain 


„ yourſelf? —lf the Prince of Conde be King 


* (continued the old man) as well as you, we muſt 
„ bewail our fate, and bend under his tyranny; 
« but if he be only a Prince of the blood, I 
„ demand juſtice of him; and your Majeſty 


+ owes it to me as much as to any of your ſub- 


„ jets.” He then told the King the whole 
ſtory. Lewis ſaw in it a degree of malice and 
* oppreſſion not to be overlooked ; and deſired 
the Prince tocauſe his ſervants to remove every 


Lo KR 


* 


to compenſate the damage occaſioned by the 
depredations of thoſe animals *. 


* 


St 


* The following anecdote ſhows the humour of the Preſi- 


dent Roze : * M. Portail, afterwards firſt Preſident, had ob- 
© tained the hand of his grand-daughter, who was to inherit 
a great part of his fortune. She never ſeemed much to 
© like the connection; and ſaid, that inſtead of entering into 


** a great houſe, ſhe had only advanced to the threſhold.? 
© The reſt of her conduct was corre{ponding to her way of 


thinking; and Roze was every day teazed with complaints 


from 


one of the foxes at his own expence, and fully 
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St Simon adds, that the Prince's paſſion for Part II. 
hunting led him to employ ſtratagems againſt , 588-90. 


ſome others of his neighbours, who were not ſo 
able to oppoſe them as the Preſident Roze. 
22 Conde 


from the huſband and his father, a Counſellor of tlie Great 


Chamber. At luſt, loſing patience, he told them in a ſurly 


tone, That ſhe was a jade, —an impertinent fool; and if [ 


« hear (ſaid he) that ſhe talks ſo any more, I will inſtantiy di/- 
„ inherit ber. They took care, however, never again to 
trouble him on that head. 

As a ſequel to the ſtory of the foxes, we ſhall relate ano- 
ther trick, though of a leſs malicious nature, put upon a 
troubleſome neighbour, by one Charnace, a gentleman of An- 


jou: A long avenue ſtretched out in the front of his 


* houſe, acroſs which ſtood the cottage and little garden of a 
neighbouring peaſant. Theſe had been ſet down on that 
© ſpot, long before the avenue exiſted, and neither Charnace 
nor his father could ever prevail on the countryman to ſell 
* his poſſeſſion, though they offered him a very high price. 
At laſt, the gentleman, reſolved to get quit of that hovel, 
' which entirely ſpoiled the beauty of his avenue, took a 


' fingular enough method to accompliſh his purpoſe. The pro- 


* prietor was a tailor. Charnace ſent for him, and ſaid he had 
a great deal of employment for him, which required the ut- 
* molt diſpatch; and that he might execute it in time, he wiſhed 
© him to work, eat and ſteep in an apartment prepared for 
him in the manfion-houſe ; he added that he would pay him 
' inſtantly when the work was finiſhed, and even give him 
© ſomething more than was agreed for, if he was very dili- 
gent. The countryman eagerly embraced this offer, and 
' immediately fell to work. While he was thus occupied, 


© Charnace cauſed an accurate plan of the ſmall houſe and 


garden to be taken, in which the dimenſions and ſituation of 
© every article within and without were noted with the great- 
© eſt preciſion ; he then ordered the houſe to be thrown down 
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Conde had a method of inſuring ſucceſs in law. 


1638-90. ſuits, which he ſecms to have thought allowable 


enough. * He uſed to borrow and lend very 
freely with the Members of the Parliament, 
| © in 


and rebuilt exactly as it was, at about four gun-ſhots diſtance 


from his avenue, putting every article of furniture and 
other utenfils in the ſame order he found them, reftoring the 
little garden, and at the ſame time cauſing the ſpot which 
* they formerly covered, to be levellcd, that no appearance 
© of them might remain mw the avenue. 

hen all this was done, Charnace ſatisfied the tailor for 
© his work, and diſmiſſed him one dark evening. He walked 
* along the avenue ; thought it longer than uſual; ſearched 
for the trees, but found none; perceived he had paſſed the 
gend of it; returned, and, groping by the trees, came to 
the place where he thought his houſe ſhould be; returned, 
* came back, —and thus wandered about the whole night, 
* without knowing what to think of this ſtrange adventure, 
At day-break, he diſcovered, to his aſtoniſhment, that there 
* was no houſe there; and rubbing his eyes, he looked round 
for other objects, to diſcover if there was any fault in his 


* ſight : at laſt he concluded that the devil muſt have been 


* buſy in the affair, and had carried off his houſe, After 
looking about for ſome time, he thought he faw a houſe not 
far off very like his own. This was a new ſubject of won 


der. Never had he before ſeen a houſe on that ſpot. He 


* ventured to approach it, however, and the nearer he came, 


* the more he thought it reſembled his own. To be aſſured 


© of it, he drew out his key, opened the lock, went in, and 


found every thing laid exactly as when he left home. His 


© head was turned, and he imagined this to have been the 


strick of ſome witch or ſorcerer ; but the ſarcaſtic jeſts of 


© his neighbours ſoon informed him of the truth. He threat- 
© enced to bring a proceſs againſt the gentleman, and even ap- 


* plied to a judge, but to no purpoſe ; and the King, whe 


© heard the ſtory, only laughed at it. 
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jn order to intereſt them as much as poſſible in 
« his affairs, by either way yielding them tome 


advantages. Thus he was ſeldom caſt in a tuit.” 


This ſpecies of corruption muſt have been ve- 
ry eaſily practiſed, if many of the Countellors 
in the Parliament of Paris were of the fame dii- 


poſition with Novion, the firſt Pretident . He 


« ſometimes took the liberty of altering the ar- 
« rets of Parliament when he ſigned them. 
* Thoſe who made the reports had perceived 
this conduct long before they ventured to 
* complain of it. At laſt the principal Oflicers 
of the Great Chamber took notice of it to the 
« Preſident, and obliged him to allow one of 


the commitlſioners always to witneſs his fub- 


* ſcription. He had ſtill a bolder way, in the 
© caſe of pronouncing judgment after hearing 
the pleadings. He uſed to give ſentence as 
he himſelf thought proper; and each fide of 
the Bench often thought it very ſtrange how 
the other could be of an opinion ſo directly 
* contrary to what ſeemed to prevail among 
* thoſe of their part of the houſe. The Coun- 
* ſellors having long ſuffered this abuſe, and 
often noticed it at leaving the Court, at laſt 
agreed to watch the firſt Preſident, and ſoon 
detected him. They remonſtrated with him. 
* The cauſe before them related to a church 


_ * wardenſhip, Novion, at firſt, endeavoured to 


« juſtify himſelf ; but finding that he was con- 
* victed, he began to laugh, and told them jo- 
* colely, © That a firſt Preſident would be mi- 

Bb2 „ ſerable 


* St Simon, t. I, pr. Har. b. 29, Ke 
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The firſt 
Licigent, 
Novion. 
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difficult, and did not retire till he had pro- 
* cured the office of a Preſident à mortier for 
* his grandſon.” It was rather extraordinary to p 
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Far II. „ ſerable indeed, if he could not make a church TT of 
| 1683-90. « warden whenever he had amind.“ Theſe la 
| * pleaſantries were, however, repreſented to the | « al 
ö «* King in their proper colours. His Majeſty re- m 
| * ſolved to diſmiſs Novion ; but he being a man  * ve 
; proof againſt all ſhame, betook himſelf to eve- « 0¹ 
| ry ſubterfuge that might render his expulſion 2 f. 
| 


capitulate with ſuch a man. The delay occa- h 
ſioned by this negociation, contributed to dimi- « tl 
niſh the public reſpect for that aſſembly. This | « h 

| indeed is evident from what Madame de Sevig- | *« at 
| ' ne writes to her daughter from Provence. We a 
cannot help feeling,“ ſays ſhe, how contempt- 6 
* ible your Parliament make themſelves, by ſtil |: 6h 

| retaining as their leader a man whom we all = 
know.“ 1 
Francis During the campaign of Philipſburg; an i- | + 1j 

| — trigue was diſcovered at Court, which was chief. n 
| Conti. ly the work of the Prince of Conti, ſeconded by [. 
| the Marſhal de Luxembourg and the Duke of « { 
| Montmorency his ſon. St Simon ſeems to have | «<p 
| enumerated the faults of this Prince, only that 1 
| he might expatiate the more on the favourable = 1 
| fide of his character. His figure, (ſays he) | 2 
vas pleaſing; even his weakneſſes and perſo- 4 

nal defects ſeemed peculiarly graceful. His 

* ſhoulders were too high, and his head inclined {| «yp 

to one fide. His laugh was loud and hoarle, + { 
3 and he ſometimes betrayed a ſtrange _ 5 
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of mind. Ever gallant in the company of the 
« ladies, and a favourite with many of them, he 
« alſo diſplayed a ſort of coquetry among the 
men; that is to ſay, he took as much pains to 
render himſelf agreeable to an artiſt, a ſervant, 
« or the meaneſt mechanic, as to pleaſe a Mini- 
« fter of State. Though he always maintained 
« a dignity of character, he was notwithitanding 
« a humble courtier, avaricious and eager in the 
« purſuit of riches, flattering to thoſe from whom 
he expected favours, and ſo complaiſant, that 
* thoſe who had obliged him could never accuſe 
im of ingratitude. Without feeling any real 
attachment, however, he uſed his friends mere- 
ly as tools for the advancement of his fortune. 
« Notwithſtanding theſe qualities, he was be- 

© loved by the public, by the Court and by the 
army; adored by the populace ; reſpected as 
a hero by the officers; favoured by the Par- 
© hament ; admired by divines, lawyers, aſtro- 
* nomers, mathematicians, and men of the moſt 
* profound erudition. His underſtanding was 
* ſolid, and his wit brilliant. He had read 
much, and forgot nothing ; was well acquaint- 
ed with hiſtory, and deeply verſed in genea- 
logy. He could diſtinguiſh between the true 
and the falſe, diſcover the ſources from which 
the information was derived, and thence judge 
of the degree of credit due to it, with uncom- 
mon accuracy and preciſion. M. de Montau- 
* fier and M. de Meaux, who had ſuperintend- 
ed his education when he lived with Monſeig- 
B b 3 « neur, 
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© neur, loved him tenderly. He beſtowed his 
« friendſhip and confidence on them, and alſo 
on the Dukes de Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, 
Cardinals Janſon and d'Eflrees, and conſe- 
* quently on the Archbiſhop of Cambray. The 


great Conde himſelf did not conceal his pre- 


« dilection for him above his other children. 
He was the comfort of his declining years, 
and the boſom friend of M. de Luxembourg. 


* 


* riſhed in him that happy talent for command, 

by which they themſelves had been fo emi- 

« neatly diſtinguiſhed. 
Conti was cautious in the choice of his 


* 


friends, and knew how to live on the beſt 


terms with them, without either treating them 
* with arrogance, or departing from his dignity. 
Gentle and even complaifant to every one, ac- 
« cording to his rank, age and merit, he never 
* refuſed to any man all the reſpect he was en- 
* titled to; but he never ſhowed more than was 


due, even to the Princes of the blood. He 


* openly condemned the petulance of the upſtart 
* nobility, and the alterations that had lately 
* been made in the ceremonials at conferring 
dignities. His reading enabled him to intro- 


_ © duce, as it were imperceptibly, ſuch remarks 


* and anecdotes in the courſe of converſation, as 
he knew to be flattering to each particular fa- 
* mily; and though his repartecs were always 
* ſmart and ſpirited, yet he took care that they 


_ © ſhould never give offence. Old and young 
„ found 


Thoſe illuſtrious Generals obſerved and che- 
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found inſtruction and entertainment in his P. ua IL. 
company. It is no hyperbole, but a certain 180 | 
fact, that his converſation often beguiled the 
4 time ſo much, that people forgot their uſual 
| « meal-hours *. The King, when he ſaw him 
_ © ſurrounded by the company in the hall at 
Marli, and liſtened to with a ſort of avidity, 
could not help ſhewing evident marks of un- 
eaſineſs; but though every body knew that it 
was rather diſpleaſing to the King, yet could 
they not reſiſt the attraction of his wit and 
agreeable converſation. Madame de Mainte- 
non was alfo jealous of him; not on her own 
account indeed, but on that of the Duke de 
* Maine, her favourite pupil, who was entirely 
* eclipſed by the Prince of Conti. Never did 
the Duke attain the ſmalleſt diſtinction, much 
* leſs the command of armies. He alone of all 
the Princes remained without an office, and 
B b - even 
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* This reminds us of a pleaſaut enough little ſtory of Sir 
William Temple, an Engliſhman, celebrated for his negoci- 
ations, who was ingemous and frank, though ſometimes ra- 
; ther blunt in his manner. One morning he happened to 
| meet the Duke de Chevreuſe in the gallery at Verſailles. 
They began to talk of machines, a ſubject of which both 
_ © were remarkably fond. The Duke, who heeded not the 
" hours when ouce engaged on his favourite topic, detained 
| | him till dinner-time. No ſooner had the clock ſtruck two, 
| . © than the Knight interrupted the Duke, and, taking him by 
the arm, My Lord, (ſaid he) of all the machines I know, 
„there is none | would at this moment prefer to the ſpit, 
and | am juſt going to make trial of its effets.* He thus, 
took his leave, and left the Duke to contemplate his mo- 

* caines at his leiſure.” St Simon, f. 1. /ec. par. p. 42. 
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Paar II. even without the command of a regiment, | *« pc 
1589.50. though all the others, eſpecially the legitimated « Ct 
= Princes, were loaded with ſuch honours. To Li 
8 conſole himſelf amid this diſgrace, he had re- | « ſe 
© courſe to his ſiſter-in-law the young dowager « pc 
of Conti; and people remarking their inti- «th 
* macy, took occaſion to ſpread a report that Br 
they entertained ſentiments for each other, of | pi 
ga nature highly i between ſuch near 1 
relations *. | 1 
dademoi- The reader will recollect that in this aſylum | * al 
- { "= of gaiety, the Dauphin found refuge from the | + » 
Cnc of languor of his own Court, by amuſing himſelf «fi 
with the converſation of Mademoiſelle Choin, | t 
one of the Princeſs's Maids of Honour. There 1 
alſo were aſſembled all the nobility who a- 1 
ſpired to the favour of the Dauphin. Conti an 
had enjoyed his friendſhip from his infancy. 8 
Luxembourg, whom Lewis XIV. eſteemed ra- 3 
ther than loved, alſo paid his court to the her | * \ 
| of the throne ; and both he and Conti knowing * © 
his weak temper, laboured aſſiduouſly to gain *I 
the confidence of the perſon by whom he was 4 
| governed, that they might influence the ſenti- 1 
ö ments and views of the Prince 1 in the way they 5 
| thought proper. 11 
Clermont, of the family of Chattes, an en- 
ſign of the Guards, appeared well fitted for 3 
their purpoſe. He was tall, and remarkably | *: 
_ * handſome, but void of honour or courage, and 
capable of being made a-tool for the vileſt pur- * 

« poſes. 
St Simon, t. 4. p. 187. 
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« poſes. He was favoured by the Princeſs of Paxr II. 
Conti, to whom he had been introduced by 1688-90. 
| Luxembourg his relation, and he already poſ- 
« ſeſſed the friendſhip of Monſeigneur, two im- 
portant ſteps toward gaining the confidence of 
that Prince. But Conti and Luxembourg, to 
« ſecure their aſcendency over him, thought 
proper to ſolicit the concurrence o. Made- 
* moilelle Choin, which they e..fily obtained. 
« The parties concerned ſatisfied Clermont, by 
« afluring him, hat the young lady's connection 
with the Dauphin extended no farther than a 
* ſimple friendly intercourſe. © Endeavour (ſaid 
« they) to gain her affections, and marry her. In 
« that event your fortune is made.* Clermont, 
thus inſtructed, paid his addreſſes to Made- 
* moiſelle Choin, and was favourably received. 
She objected to him only on account of his 
* ſuppoſed paſſion for the Princeſs of Conti. 
Without heſitation, he ſacrificed to the Maid 
* of Honour the letters he had received from 
her miſtreſs. Monſeigneur willingly aided an 
arrangement which united two perſons whom 
he eſteemed, without depriving him of either. 
Every one was content ; even the fair Dowager 
| * herſelf, who never imagined that ſhe was be- 
* trayed and forſaken: And while theſe great 
| * men ſerved abroad in the army, the Dauphin 
| * and Conti in Germany, Luxembourg and Cler- 
mont in Flanders, letters paſſed between the 
* parties with the utmoſt ſecurity. 


However 
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However ſecret their correſpondence was 


kept, the King at laſt got notice of it. He 


* ſuſpeted that ſome intrigue was going on in 
his ſon's family; and, in order to diſcover 


ds it, had recourſe to an expedient which had 


long been familiar to him, that of intercepting 
and opening the letters which paſſed between 
the parties. In theſe, he read the whole plot; 
and one afternoon, when bad weather pre- 
vented his going abroad, he ſent for his daugh- 
ter. She, who, as well as her ſiſters, never vi- 
ſited the King, except after ſupper, was aſto- 
niſhed at the meſſage, and not a little uneaſy 
to know the cauſe of it ; for his Majeſty was 


even more dreaded by his own family than 
by his other ſubjects. 


She was introduced in- 
to the antichamber, where her Lady of Ho- 
© nour was defired to wait, while the King re- 
tired with her to another apartment. After a 
« ſhort preamble, he thus addreſſed her, with a 
« ftern look: I am informed of all your pro- 
« ceedings. 
« correſpondence with Clermont. Do you know 
that hand-writing ?* added he, taking the let- 
ters from his pocket. 
* ſo ſhocked with this introductory ſpeech, that 
«* ſhe was inſtantly ſeized with a fit. Her father 


could not help pitying her; and after endea- 
vouring to recover her the beſt way he could, 
put the letters into her hands, and reproved 
s her imprudence with the greateſt moderation. 
FITTING. When 


It will be in vain to diſſemble your 


The poor Princeſs was 
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„When he ſaw her a little recovered: 33 II. 
« This is not all, (ſaid he) I muſt alſo make 60e 


« you ſenſible how unworthily you have beſtow- 
« ed your affections, and to what rival you have 
been fſacrificed.* That thunderbolt, more 
« dreadful ſtill than the firſt, made the Princeſs re- 
lapſe into a ſwoon. The King again uſed means 
to reſtore her ſpirits; but it was only that he 
* might ſubject her to a more cruel penance. He 
ordered her to read, in his preſence, the ſacri- 


« ficed letters, and thoſe of Clermont and 


Choin, full of the bittereſt irony. She was 
« ſeized with a tranſport of grief; and, burſting 
« into tears, fell at her father's feet; but her 
voice being ſtifled with her fighs, ſhe was unable 


_ * to articulate more than the words pardon and 
- * vengeance, The latter, however, ſhe ſoon ob- 


© tained. The King ſent orders to the Duke of 
Luxembourg, to put Clermont in confinement 
* in the Caſtle of Tournay ; to make him re- 
* nounce his office, and engage to retire to Dau- 


* phiny, under a prohibition of leaving that pro- 


« vince. Mademoiſelle Choin was condemned 


* to a nunnery. The King thought the Prince 
* of Conti, and the family of Luxembourg, ſuf- 


* ficiently puniſhed, by ſceing their views en- 


© tirely fruſtrated. He told the whole ftory to 


their fat chuffy friend, ſo they called the Dau- 
* phin in their letters; and, that he might not in- 


* tercede in behalf of the guilty perſons, ac- 
* quainted him of the way in which they repaid 


his friendſhip. As the Lady of Honour was 


« privy 
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— Fur II. privy to the ſecrets of her miſtreſs, the Princeſs 


| == * was willing to ſpare her. She ſent'one of her 


Conduct of 
the King's 
daughters. 


* own coaches with the lady to the Abbey of 
Port Royal in Paris, removed her furniture by 


her own carriages, and gave her a handſome 


« penſion. Mademoiſelle Choin was frequently 
« viſited by the Lillebonnes, and other perſons 
belonging to the Dauphin's Court, who knew 


that the Prince had not taken this adventure 


much to heart; and that it had no way dimi- 
* niſhed his eſteem for his favourite *. 

Lewis XIV. had three daughters, who were 
the ornaments of his Court ; but they were not 
always patterns of virtue and diſcretion. Born 
of different mothers, they ſeemed to inherit that 
ſpirit of rivalſhip, ſometimes diſplayed by Meſ- 


dames la Valliere and Monteſpan. St Simon in- 
forms us, that they had frequent /quabbles, as he 


calls them; and mentions a very violent one that 
happened at Marli. The King and Monſeigneur 


kept a table there at the ſame hour, morning 


* and evening. The Ladies attended at one or 
other, without preferring either, except that 


the Princeſs of Conti, for the moſt part, fat at 


Monſeigneur's table, and her two ſiſters at that 
= « of 


Madame de Coulange, writing to Madame de Sevigne, 
mentions the diſgrace of Mademoiſelle Choin as the 


news of the day, 27th Auguſt 1694. I believe that to be 


the true date, although St Simon ſpeaks of it as happening 


during the ſiege of Philipſburg in 1688. We have, how- 


ever, adopted the latter period, for the ſake of connecting the 


narration. Sevigne, t. 8. p. 276. St Simon, t. I. p. 43 
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« of the King. Madame de Maintenon dined — II. 
« with the King, and commonly placed herſelf 788. 1688-90. 


« at table directly oppoſite to his Majeſty. She 
never eat at any other table, and always ſupped 

« at home. 

One day at dinner, the King happened to 
be jeſting with the Dutcheſs of Bourbon, and, 
« to the amazement of every body, departed 
from his uſual gravity, and became un- 
* commonly gay and cheerful. This occa- 
* fioned the Dutcheſs to drink ſeveral glaſſes, 
and the King alſo drank one or two extraordi- 
* nary. The Princeſs of Conti, who did not re- 
« liſh that pleaſantry, obſerved it with a jealous 


eye. The King having remarked her envious 


behaviour, on leaving the table, ſaid to her, in 
* a tone expreſſive of diſſatisfaction, Your 
« gravity, Madam, is but ill accommodated to 
our merriment,” and thus paſſed her. After 


his departure, the Princeſs of Conti faid ſome 


things rather injurious to her ſiſters, on the ſub- 
« ject of their ſometimes fitting too long at table 
at their private parties. Theſe ſarcaſtic remarks 


were replied to by one of the ſiſters with fo 


* much warmth, that there was no room for re- 
* ply*. As the Dutcheſs had a talent for irony, 


the 


* The Princeſs. of Conti ſaid, © that ſhe would rather be 
thought grave, than be a mere /ac d vin, [a wine-bag or 
* drunkard.) Mademoiſelle de Blois, who was now Dutcheſs 

of Chartres, anſwered in a voice falrering with rage, that 
* the would much rather be thought a /ac 4 vin, than a fac d 

 guenilles, 
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* her ſatire, and, as an additional mortification, 
the King blamed her ſtill more than her ſiſter 
did. 

The private meetings with which the Prin- 


ceſs reproached her younger ſiſters, were a ſort 


their private apartments, when they felt their 
ſpirits depreſſed by the dulneſs and formality of 
the drawing room at Marli. Monſeigneur re- 
turning late one evening from the gaming table, 
© heard a noiſe in the apartments of the Prin. 
« cefles; he went up, and found them ſmoking 
tobacco, with pipes which they had procured 
from the Swiſs guards. 
them deſiſt from that amuſement, which was 
the more indecent in ſuch a place, as the King 
had a ftrong antipathy at tobacco. His Ma- 
« jeſty got notice of thoſe doings, and gave his 
daughters a reproof, in which the Princeſs of 
Conti triumphed in her turnf. Lewis XIV. 
tired 


ęguenillet, [a traſb-bag, or a ſack * holding rags.) By this, 
© ſhe alluded to Clermont, and other officers of the Guards, 
© who had been bauiſhed on her ſiſter's account.“ The mar- 


Tiage of the Duke of Chartres with Mademoiſelle de Blois, 


took place in 1692. Therefore the date of this quarrel muſt 


have been poſterior ta the time 3 mentioned by St Simon. St 


Simon, t. 1. p. 80. 
* The orgiet were feſtivals held by the ancients in honour 
of Bacchus, which were always celebrated with drunkenneſs 


| and riot. T. 
+ It is mentioned in Maintenon's letters, t. 1. p. 209. 
That Blouin, the King's valet de chambre, was obliged to re- 


— 


of orgies*, in which they indulged themſelves in 


The Prince made 
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tired at laſt of theſe troubleſome and trifting 
« diſcuſſions, that deſtroyed the whole pleature 
« of his Court, threatened to ſeud all his daugh- 


a ters indiſcriminately to their reſpective fami- 
© lies, They were intimidated ; fo that calm- 


« neſs and decency returned and * the 
* place of friendſhip*.” 
The Dutcheſs of Bourbon was very beautiful 


and engaging. Scarce was Mademoiſelle de Vil- 


lette, Muintenon's couſin, married to M. de Cay- 
lus, than ſhe became attached to this Princeſs. 
She acknowledges that this was rather an incon- 
ſiderate ſtep. * In vain, (ſays that Lady) did 


+ Madame de Maintenon tell me, that I ought 
only to behave reſpectfully to perſons of ſuch 


rank, without attaching myſelf to them. If 
„the Dutcheſs ſhould commit any faults, (ſaid 
« ſhe) theſe will be imputed to you; and what- 
« eyer good ſhe does will be attributed to her- 
« ſelf.” I did not liſten to Madame de Mainte- 


non's good advice; but, following my own in- 
* clination, devoted myſelf to the Dutcheſs, and 


* ſoon had reaſon to repent of iti. 
When 


| nounce tobacco to pleaſe his Maſter. The deſire for this 


drug is ſurely very powerful, ſince its uſe has become ſo ge- 
neral, notwithſtanding the King's averſion to it, that the tax 
on tobacco 1s now one of the moſt important ſources of the 
public revenue. I believe the prevalent taſte for ſnuff boxes 
and toys, has contributed much to {pread this epidemic rage. 

* According to Dangeau, the date of the King's remon- 


france with his daughters, was on 25th Dec. 1695. 


+ Caylus, p. 144. 
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When we are made acquainted with the cha- 
racter of this Princeſs, we can no longer be ſur. 


priſed that Madame de Caylus, contrary to her b 


aunt's advice, became attached to her. Though 
her ſhape was not unexceptionable,” ſays St 


Simon, yet the defects of her perſon were ſo 


« trifling, that her figure ſeemed to be formed by 
the loves and the graces. She knew how to 
make uſe of her beauty, without being a {lave 
to it. She appeared eaſy with every body, 
and had the art of making them ſo too. Even 
* her moſt ordinary actions were attended with 
a peculiar grace. Though it was well known 


that ſhe was incapable of fincere friendſhip, yet 


people courted her acquaintance, on account 
of her agreeable manners and converſation. So 
« pleaſing was her behaviour, that even thoſe 


< perſons who had the greateſt reaſon to fear or 
to hate her, were often faſcinated by her 


« charms, and, while they were in her preſence, 
forgot their rancour. She poſſeſſed a ſurpriſing 
equality of temper, and her wit was always on 


+ edge, amid all her cheerfulneſs and gaiety. 


Proof againſt every ſort of ſurpriſe, ſhe was ne- 
ver dejected by croſs accidents, even ſuch as 
* were moſt likely to touch her ſenſibility. She 
« paſſed her youth in a round of pleaſures, which 
«* ſhe ſometimes carried to exceſs. At a more 


* advanced period, ſhe conducted her intrigues | 
with that caution and art, which we might ex- 
« pect from a perſon of her character; but ſhe 


She was 


* ſeemed incapable of extenſive views. 


« inſolent, 
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inſolent, ironical, and ſei cre in converſation, 
and with ſeeming good humour, ſhe made her 
« moſt intimate friends and companions often 
« feel the poignancy of her ſatire. In a word, 
* ſhe was, like the Syren of the poets, both beau- 


*« tiful and dangerous.” 


It appears that ſhe was accuſed, at that time, 
of more (erious faults than ſuch little railleries as 
we have mentioned“. You cannot imagine, 
writes Madame de Maintenon to one of her 


friends, how much we are vexed with her ma- 
* lice. The King retuled to ſpeak to her; but 
I ] undertook the taſk. The anſwer I received 


* was little elſe than an inſult ; than which no- 
thing is more ſenſibly felt from a perſon whom 


ve eſteem. She is ruined beyond redemption, 
and M. de Marſan is ruined without perceiving 


it. The King will not bear with ſuch impro- 
« per practices; and ſeverity, I fear, will now 
+ prevail over paternal affection.“ Thus, Lewis 


XIV. in the fruits of his diſorderly life, began to 
feel thoſe troubles that might be regarded, in 


ſome manner, as a juſt puniſhment. 
The ſettlement of his legitimated children, in- 
deed, was the ſource of ſuch uneaſineſs, as muſt 


have often made him repent of his former way 


of life. He had placed his two eldeſt daugh- 


ters in the houſes of Conti and Conde; and he 
* propoſed to marry his youngeſt daughter to 


* the Duke of Chartres. This Prince was his 
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Princes of 
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only nephew, and ranked above the others by 


Vol. I. eee 6 his 


* Lettres de Maintenon, t. 2. p. 127 
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liances with the houſe of Conde and Con. 
ti, had given general offence. The King 


knew that, and thence judged of the effect 


he might expect from a marriage ſo evidently 
more improper. He, however, determined on 
it, and took meaſures for bringing it about 
four years previous to the event. 

+ 'The affair was the more difficult, as Mon- 
fieur was extremely ſcrupulous in every thing 


that regarded his dignity, and Madame was 
of a nation that abhors unequal alliances, and 


of ſuch a character, that her conſent could ne- 
ver be expected to the marriage. To ſur- 
mount theſe obſtacles, the King applied to 
M. le Grand, his familiar friend, to gain 
over the Chevalier de Loraine, who had, at all 


times, an aſcendency over Monſieur. The two 


brothers were happy at finding ſo good an op- 
portunity of ingratiating themſelves with the 


King, by performing ſo important a piece of 


ſervice, and from which they hoped to derive 


ſo much advantage. In 1688, there only re- 
mained twenty-ſix Knights of the Order f. It 
was evident that a promotion could not be 
much longer delayed. The Princes of Lo- 


raine, if named, expected to precede the Dukes. 
The King, who — their ann had 


purpoſely 


9 * Grandlon, z. e. ſecond heie-pporrnt to the King of 


Fr rance. 


F The Order of the Holy Ghoſt, of which a blue ribbon is 
the badge. 
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* purpoſely avoided conferring that honour on PFaar II. 
« any Prince of that Houſe, was at a loſs how to 77g8-go. 


proceed. But they perſiſted in their claim of 


« precedence, and prevailed. The Chevalier, 


to obtain the conſent of Madame and the Duke 


thus rewarded beforehand, undertook to make 
Monlieur accede to the propoſed marriage, and 


of Chartres &. og 
Madame de Sevigne wrote a letter on the ſub- 


Ceremony 


vt co nfer= 


ject of the ceremony diſplayed at this promotion, ring me 
which indicates the pleaſure the felt in ſecing 
M. de Grignan, her ſon-in-law, among the num- 


ber of ſucceſsful candidates. When a perſon is in 
good humour, every thing affords amuſement, 
and even the moſt ſerious matters may become a 


ſubject of merriment. The company,” ſays the, 


6c 


was very ſplendid; only the Marthal de Belle- 
fonds, either from a deſire of appearing plain, 
or from negligence, had omitted to put a knot 
of ribbons on the knees of his long trouſers, 


which made him appear almoſt as if naked. 


M. de la Troufle was alſo an odd figure. His 
wig being diſcompoſed, and turned all to one 


fide, he retired behind the reſt to adjuſt it; but 


all his efforts were vain, and he was obliged to 


advance with it as it was. But what was ſtill 


more ridiculous, M. de Montchevreuil and M. 


de Villars, happening to run foul of each other, 
ſwords, ribbons, lace, and every thing about 


them, became ſo entangled, and the parts of 


* their dreſs ſo hooked and intwined, that no 


Ce 2 human 
St Simon, t. 1. p. I. | 
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Paar Il. human hands could ſeparate them. Like the 
« 11 7 2 
1688-90. links of Rogero's coat of mail, the more one en- 


Arrival of 


_ the King 
and Queen 


of Eng- 
land. 


La 


* deavoured to unlooſe them, the more firmly 
* they were united. The ceremony being at 
laſt entirely interrupted, it became abſolutely 


« neceſſary to tear them aſunder by force, ſo that 


the weakeſt came off with the loſs. Another 
* whimſical enough circumſtance had almoſt diſ- 
* concerted the whole ceremony. It proceeded 
from the carcleſſneſs of good M. d' Hocquin- 
court, who had his dreſs made in ſo flovenly a 


manner, that his ſhirt could not be kept with- 


- * 


in the waiſt- band of his trouſers, notwithſtand- 


tion, his hands were conſtantly employed in 


keeping matters in order; but to little purpoſe. 


The Dauphineſs could not help laughing hear- 
* tily at ſeeing him in ſuch a pickle; and the 


King's gravity was ſcarce proof againſt the 


* drollery of his appearance. The regiſters of 
the Order preſent no former inſtance of ſo lu- 
* dicrous an incident*.” | 
In the courſe of a few years, three events oc- 
curred, each very fingular in its kind. The fir/t 
was the arrival of the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, who had been expelled from their throne, 
on account of their attachment to France. This 


was the firſt ſtroke which the confederates of the 


league of Augſburg directed againſt Lewis XIV. 
The Duke of Berwick, in his memoirs, aſſerts that 


Pope Innocent XI. was in intelligence with 


the 


„ Sevigne, t. C. p. 270. 


ing all his exertions ; for, obſerving his ſitua- 
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the Prince of Orange: That it was not, how- Paar II. 
ever, his wiſh that the King of England ſhould 1638-90. 


be deprived of his Crown, but only that he 


ſhould be engaged at home with inteſtine broils, 
to prevent him from aſſiſting the King of France. 
Madame de Maintenon confeſſes, that the Jeſuits 


hurried things too much. Father la Chaiſe,” 


ſays ſhe, © praiſes their zea/, but not their pru- 
* dence.” It would be ſtrange indeed, were we 
to believe what the libels of the times alleged, 
That the Pope had encouraged the zeal of theſe 
Fathers, in order that the commotions produced 
by their exertions, might promote the Revolu- 
tion. a 
Madame de Sevigne gives an affecting account 
of the ſeparation of the Royal Spouſes. On 
the 19th of December, the King having taken 
his reſolution, went to bed with the Queen, 
that he might diſmiſs all his attendants. An 


* hour after, he roſe, and ordered a ſervant to 


admit a man whom he would find at the anti- 
* chamber door. It was M. de Lauzun. The 
King thus addreſſed him: To your care, 
„Sir, I intruſt the Queen and my Son. You 


<« muſt riſk all, and endeavour to conduct them 


« into France.“ M. dc Lauzun thanked him 
* for the honour of ſo precious a charge. A 
* gentleman of Avignon, called St Victor, who 
attended him, took the infant Prince under his 
* cloak, and Lauzun gave his hand to the Queen. 


Lou may eaſily imagine how affecting her laſt 
a adieusto the King muſt have been. Her Majeſty 


Ce 3 - + only 
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where they called a hackney- coach, which 
conducted them to a ſmall boat. They were 
no ſooner in the boat than it was almoſt over- 


ſet by a freſh gale. At the mouth of the 
Thames, they were, at laſt, received into a 
yacht. M. de Lauzun placed himſelf near the 


maſter, that he might toſs him into the ſea, in 
caſe he diſcovered him to be a traitor. But as 
the man thought he had none but common 
people aboard, he ſcrupled not to paſs through 


* the midſt of fifty Dutch ſhips, who never 
deigned to notice the inſignificant bark. Thus 


protected by Heaven, and diſguiſed by the 


meanneſs of the vehicle, the Queen happily ar- 


rived at Calais, where M. de Charoſt received 
her with all the reſpect due to her rank and 
misfortunes.” 

Madame de Sevigne adds, That * M. de Lau- 
zun gained much credit by this adventure. 
He ſhowed eminent ability and prudence, in 
bringing his royal wards through every diffi- 
culty, ſafely from London to Verſailles. But 


however much he was occupied with the 


thoughts of being reſtored to favour, he did 
not omit doing every thing in his power to 1n- 
jure Charoſt; he being connected with the un- 
happy Fouquet, againſt whom Lauzun, while 
at Pignerol, had vowed implacable enmi- 
ty, which he extended to all his family. 


* When he gave the King an account of his 


journey, 
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vantage of the Governor, and with regard to 3688-90. 
the bad ſtate of the garriſon at Calais, that 


« Charoſt ſoon had the mortification to ſee him- 
« ſelf ſuperſeded by the Marquis de Laubanie. 
This nobleman behaved in ſo handſome a man- 


ner to the Governor, ſhowed him ſuch reſpec, 


LA 


and was ſo anx1ous to do him juſtice, that, to 
the great regret of Lauzun, he entirely remo- 
ved the unfavourable impreſſion which the 
King had received of him “.“ 

M. de Lauzun brought back to Court his vin- 
dictive and intriguing character, which all his 
ſufferings and diſgraces had been unable to cor- 
rect. He wiſhed,” writes Madame de Main- 
tenon &, that I ſhould unite my reſentment 
* with his; but I told him I had long ago for- 
given every thing.“ Such a patient anſwer 
muſt appear aſtoniſhing to a Courtier. In fact, 
however, whether from policy or contempt, ſhe 


Maintenor:. 
patient of 
injuries. 


ſeemed always diſpoſed to ſhew pity toward 


thoſe unhappy beings, who, from a perverſity of 
diſpoſition, are ever on the watch to do miſchief. 
A ballad was one day ſent her by a friend, in 


which ſhe was very ſeverely handled. *< If I 


had ftill my voice,“ anſwered ſhe, «© I would 
* ſing it. It tells me no news. Don't I know 
that I am old? When I happen to forget that, 
my change of humour ſoon reminds me of it. 


* Find me out the author; if the King knows 


C04 * him, 
* Sevigne, t. 6. p. 262. 
+ Lett. de Maint, t. 2. p- 136. 
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him, he will puniſh him: If I know him, 1 
vill take another method of reſenting the in- 
Jury. 

Madame de Maintenon contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with the Queen of England, who poſ- 
ſeſſed an excellent underſtanding. The ſuffer. 
ings of the unfortunate Princeſs were greatly 
alleviated by the polite attention of that Lady, 
while the King made a princely proviſion for 
his royal gueſts. 


together divine; for, what can more reſemble 
the Almighty, than to ſuccour fallen Majeſty, 
and forſaken by his ſubjects? This great 
Monarch. He went to meet the Queen 
of England, attended by his whole houſe- 
hold, and a retinue of a hundred coaches. 
When he ſaw the Prince of Wales's carriage ap- 
proach, he alighted, and embraced him ten- 
derly ; he then flew to the Queen, who had 


cordial manner, and, preſenting Monſeigneur 
and Monſieur to her, he took her into his own 
coach, placed her on his right hand, and thus 
conducted her to St Germain ; there ſhe was 
received as a Queen, ſerved as ſuch, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary ; among o- 
ther preſents, ſhe received a little box, richly 


* ornamented, containing fix thouſand louis 


_ * dFors, Next day, the King went to St Ger- 


mains, 


His Majeſty, on this occa- 
* ſion, diſplayed an enthuſiaſm of hoſpitality al- 


—to comfort a King, dethroned, betrayed, 


action is truly pleaſing to our good- hearted 


alſo alighted, and, after ſaluting her in the moſt 
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mains, to compliment his Majeſty of England; 
« and, after embracing him repeatedly in a moſt 
« affectionate manner, he added to the ample 
« proviſion made for him at his arrival, a preſent 
« of ten thouſand louis d'ors *. 
The ſecond remarkable event, though of a leſs 
| ſplendid nature, could not fail to give Lewis XIV. 
much uneaſi neſs, as the perpetrators of the crime 
ſeemed to brave him to his face, and in the 
view of all his Court. St Simon, an eye-wit- 
neſs, gives the following account of it“: A ve- 


ry bold theft was committed, at this time, in 


the Royal Stables. One night in the month 
* of June, the whole trappings and furniture of 
the King's horſes diſappeared, and never could 
be recovered, notwithſtanding the moſt dili- 


gent ſearch T. Another theft was committed 


* in the great hall of the Palace, of an uncom- 
mon kind, and followed by an act of audacity 


Paxar II. 
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Singula 


* which I could not have credited, had I not ſeen 


it with my own eyes. Early one morning, the 
whole fringes and gold taſſels that ornamented 
the gallery, and chair of ſtate, were cut down 
and carried off. Such a robbery, in a place ſo 
well guardec through the day, and ſo firmly 
* ſecured in the night, appeared a prodigy. Bon- 


temps, in abſolute deſpair, made enquiries 


without end; but all to no purpoſe. Five or 
« fix 
Dangeau ſays, that the robbery of the King's Stables 


happened in June 1699, which ſhows that St Simon ſometimes 
ſpeaks from memory. 


T St Simon, t. I. pr. par. p. 48. 
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Paar II. fix days after, I happened to ſup with the 


— King; no perſon ſat betwixt his Majeſty and 


* me, nor betwixt me and the table. Before the 
© laſt courſe was brought in, I obſerved ſome. 


thing large and black ſuſpended in the air, 


* which, before I had time to ſpeak, fell with 
© ſuch violence on the end of the table, as made 
* all the diſhes rebound. The King ſaid, very 
* coolly, © I fancy theſe are my fringes.” It was 


This had been let down behind the King, to- 
« wards the antichamber-door ; but a detached 
piece of fringe was alſo ſeen floating in the 
* air, which lighted on his wig. Livri, firſt 


Gentleman of the Houſehold, went to untie 


the parcel, and found a billet affixed to it, con- 


* taining theſe words: Take back your fringes, 


* Bontemps, they are not worth keeping, My com- 


« pliments to the King. That is inſolent enough,” 


«* ſaid the King, without emotion. Livri could 


« ſcarce lift the parcel ; but ordered it to be car- 


* ried off. The King ſpoke not a word, nor 
durſt any one open his mouth, during the re- 
maining time we fat at table. 

BgBeſides the extreme inſolence and imprudence 
« diſplayed in this affair, there appears in it a 
ſort of deep concerted plan, which ſurpaſſes com- 


* prehenſion. For how was it poſſible to convey a 


« parcel of that weight and bulk without the aſſiſt· 
ance of accomplices? And if there were ac- 
* complices, how could they conceal the neceſſary 

« exertions 


— 


* ſo in fact. They were put up in a bundle of 
* a pyramidal form, about two feet in height. 


of LEWIS XIV. 


g exertions that ſuch an operation requires from 


the eyes of ſo many ſpectators, who were cer- 
« tainly not all in the ſecret? The Duke de 
« Geſvres, being the Lord in waiting, did not 
« think of having the gates of the Palace ſhut. 
No perſon was ſeen going out; and no diſ- 


covery has ſince been made of the authors of 


this bold theft, and ſtill | more audacious reſti- 
* tution *. 

The third event, poſterior to the ether two ., 
muſt either have been ſupernatural, or elſe an 
admirably well conducted deception. * A coun- 
try man, by trade a blackſmith or farrier, in 
the little town of Salon in Provence, came one 


the King, to whom, he ſaid, he had ſomething 
very particular to communicate. Briſſac, Ma- 
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The farrier 


ol Salon. 


day to Verſailles, and demanded admittance to 


* jor of the Guards, to whom he addreſſed him- 


« ſelf, ſent him to a Secretary of State: But he 
* declined opening his mind to any other than a 


_ * Miniſter; and his Majeſty appointed one to 
+ hear what he had to ſay. The ſtory he told 


was to this purpoſe : * Returning home one e- 


vening ſomewhat late, while I paſſed under a 


„ great oak, at a little diſtance from the town, 
„ was ſuddenly ſurrounded with a blaze of 
" * 


* 83 mentions this adventure as happening on the 
26th of June 1691. 

+ The Miniſter to whom the King committed this affair, 
was M. de Pomponne, who only came into office after the 
death of Louvois, in 1691. 
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„light. A beautiful perſon, clad in white, with 
* a royal robe, whoſe face was of a dazzling 
<< brightneſs, appeared, and calling me by my 
name, ſpoke thus: Mark well what thou ſhalt 


% hear. I am the Queen, lately the ſpouſe of the 
« King. Go to him. She then made me ac. 


«« quainted with a deep ſecret. That thing, ad- 
«© ded ſhe, it unknown to all the world, except 
« himſelf. When he hears it, he will readily give 


credit to the other matters of which you are t5 


* inform him. Theſe ſhe explained to me in a 


* converſation of half an hour. F you are not 


* permitted to ſee the King, inſiſt on ſpeaking with 
« a Miniſter of State; and, on no account what- 
ever, communicate any thing to others: At all 


events, reſerve for the King's private ear, the 


* 


things which I have told you regarding himſelf. 


Proceed inſtantly, and execute my commands 


. 


* 


boldly. F you fail, you ſball be puniſhed with 
death. After this ſpeech the Queen diſappear- 
ed, and I found myſelf ſurrounded with dark- 
„ neſs and confuſion; not knowing whether to 
believe myſelf in a dream or awake. At laſt 
{++ I went home, perſuaded that it was an illuſion, 


and never mentioned it to any perſon.” He 


added, that he had ſince been twice viſited by 
* the ſame apparition ; and that the laſt time, it 


<« threatened him in ſo terrible a manner, that he 


* went and conſulted the ſuperintendant of the 
province, who adviſed him to ſet out imme- 
5 diately for Verſailles, 


No 
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No further account of the affair ever tranſpi- Faxrz II. 
—ä— 
« red. The country man was three times admitted 168991. 


« to the Miniſter; and each time converſed with 
him more than two hours. A council of 
« ſtate was ſummoned on the occaſion, in the 
« King's preſence, who at laſt reſolved to ſee the 
* man. His Majeſty repeatedly took him into 
his cloſet ; and each audience laſted more than 
* an hour; during which, the King was very 
« careful that no perſon ſhould be within hear- 
ing. The day after his firſt audience, when 
the King went down ſtairs to go to the chace, 
M. de Duras, his firſt Gentleman Uſher, who 


took every liberty with his maſter, addreſſed 


him in terms rather diſadvantageous for the 
poor blackſmith ; concluding with this awk- 
ward proverb: F that man is not mad, the 
King is not noble. On this Lewis XIV. ſtopped, 
and turning to Duras, ſaid, with an emphaſis 
that ſurpriſed all the company, Then I am not 
noble: For | have had a long converſation with 
„him. He appears to have much good ſenſe : 
and is, I aſſure you, far from being a fool.” 

* After the ſecond interview, the King con- 
* fefled that the country man had told him a 
* thing which nobody knew but himſelf, and 
* which had happened more than twenty years 
before. He added, that an apparition he had 


* ſeen in the foreſt of St Germain had told it to 


* him, and that he was ſure nobody but him- 

* ſelf was made acquainted with the ſecret. He 

* often ſpoke very favourably of the honeſt 
* blackſmith, 
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Paar II. blackſmith, whoſe whole expences he ordered 
to be paid, and diſmiſſed him with a hand- 
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ſome compliment in money. He alſo gave di- 
rections to the ſuperintendant of the province 
to take him under his protection, and, at all 
times, to ſupply him with whatever was neceſ. 
fary, without raiting him above his preſent ſta- 
tion. 


What appears very remarkable in this tranſ. 


action is, that none of the Miniſters of State 
would ever ſpeak of it. In vain did their 
moſt intimate friends preſs and entreat them 
to explain the myſtery. They always put 


them off with a ſmile, or an evaſive anſwer. 


This blackſmith was a man of about fifty 
years of age, well ſpoken of by his neigh- 
bours, and poſſeſſed of much ſenſe, difintereſt- 
edneſs and modeſty, notwithſtanding his ruſtic 
manners. 
above his deſert. He never ſhewed the ſmal- 
leſt curioſity ; and the moment he had exe- 


cuted his commiſſion, without defiring to ſee 


any of the wonders of the city, his mind was 
entirely occupied with the thoughts of re- 
turning home. When again in the country, 
he appeared no way changed from his uſual 


manner or way of life. He never ſpoke of 


Paris, nor of the Court, and always anſwered 


ſuch perſons as put queſtions to him, even 


thoſe of the higheſt rank, in a few words, but 
in ſuch terms as to ſhow that he did not 
reliſh ſuch diſcourſe. He never ſeemed elated, 

« nor 


He thought every thing given him 


— 


, 
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| * nor boaſted of any thing. Above all, he took Paar II. 
. | care not to broach the ſubject of the audiences 1689-91. 
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with which he was honoured; but contented 
himſelf with praiſing the King and his Mi- 
niſter in a few words, without ſpecifying 
particulars. He reſumed his trade, and fol- 
lowed it as formerly ever after. 

A much ſmaller matter, adds St Simon, 


would have been ſufficient to exerciſe the 


thoughts of buſy people, and to ſet their 
tongues agoing. Every enquiry was made, 


but without effect; nor could any confe- 


quence of this ſingular journey ever indicate 
its cauſe. Some people believed that the 


whole was an artful trick, of which the plain 


country man was, 1n the firſt inſtance, the dupe. 
There lived at Marſeilles a lady, named Madame 


Arnaud or Arnoux, the hiſtory of whoſe lite 


would afford matter for a romance ; and who, 
though old, ugly and poor, had the talent of 
gaining the eſteem, and influencing the conduct 
of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the place 


where ſhe reſided. Such as ſhe was, ſhe found 


means to obtain the hand of M. Arnoux, in- 
ſpector of the galleys at Marſeilles ; and ſhe was 


lo much reſpected for her wit and pru- 


dence, the common people thought her a 
witch. She had been the confidential friend 
of Madame de Maintenon from the time 
ſhe was Madame Scarron, and conſtantly 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with her. 
Theſe faQs are well authenticated ; but we 

* cannot 
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* cannot vouch for the truth of the interence 
* that has been drawn from them ; to wit, that 
the apparition, and the journey that was its 
£ conſequence, were both the reſult of a ſcheme 


« concerted between Madame Arnoux and Ma- 


dame de Maintenon, to procure the latter to 
be declared Queen of France *. 


If we wiſhed to indulge conjectures on this 


ſubject, we might ſuppole that Madame de 
Maintenon had communicated ſome ſecret to 
Madame Arnoux, with which Lewis XIV. had 


intruſted her, and that theſe two ladies had 


made that the baſis of the impoſition they meant 
to put upon the King, in order to accompliſh 
their purpoſe. Great perſons are more eaſily 


' abuſed in this way than others; becauſe the 
ſublime idea which they are apt to conceive of 


themſelves, diſpoſes them to believe that they 


are, In a peculiar manner, favoured by Provi- 


dence, and that it is probable enough miracles 
may be wrought on their account. But though 
we admit the affair in queſtion to be no way ſu- 
pernatural, we muſt admire the boldneſs and the 
ſagacity of the two friends, who had ſo well 


choſen their principal actor, who was ſimple and 
_ credulous enough to be deceived, and yet poſ- 


ſeſſed of underſtanding ſufficient to gain credit 


to the artifice of which he himſelf was the 


dupe. 
May it not have been on this or ſome ſimilar 
occaſion, that the King, ſuſpecting Madame de 
Maintenon 
* E Simon, t. 1. ſec. par. p. 52. 
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Maintenon of ſecret intrigues, had taken it into Fans 4 


his head to haunt her, ſo to ſpeak, in ſuch a — 
manner, that ſhe complained of her ſituation as 


an intolerable captivity ? x The King never 


loſes ſight of me, (ſays ſhe) and I am never 


allowed to ſee any body. He is conſtantly in 
my chamber; and I am obliged to rite at five 
o' clock to write this to you.” This aſſiduity 
of Lewis XIV. perhaps aroſe more from the 
pleaſure he took in her company, than from any 


deſire of watching her actions. But even though 


that attention might proceed entirely from the 
former motive, ſo flattering to her, yet ſne could 
not help feeling the weight of her chain. I 
nov feel (exclaims ſhe) that nothing can com- 
penſate the loſs of liberty.” Few people will 


de envious of her lot, when they read the fol- 


lowing expreſſions, written in a letter to a con- 


fidential friend : * Could I but make you for a 


moment experience my feelings! Could I but 


* ſhow you the languor that preys on the great, 


and the difficulty they find in paſſing their time! 
Don't you ſee me oppreſſed with ſadneſs amid 
a fortune far beyond my moſt ſanguine hopes, 


and ready to ſink into deſpair, were it not for 


* the aid of Religion? I have been in my time 
* young and handſome ; I have tafted pleaſure, 
* and enjoyed the admiration of others. At a 


more advanced period, I have reliſned the 


* converſation of the learned; and now I am 


arrived at the higheſt pitch of favour : After 


Vor. I. © D d * 
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all, I proteſt to you, there is a want, a fright. 
ful void, in every ſtate, —a pain and liſt leſſ. 
neſs, —a wiſh for ſomething more. Nothing, 
in ſhort, in this world can ever give us entire 
ſatisfaction.” 

Madame de Maintenon never felt herſelf ſo 
happy as at St Cyr, that ſcene of tranquillity, where 
ſhe ſpent whole days with delight in inſtructing 
the young ladies placed there under her protec- 
tion . They employ much of my time,” ſays ſhe, 
* and that far more agreeably than the intrigues 


N 


* 


* 


of thoſe people who are continually deceiving 
or deceived, and are often at once in both ſitu- 


* ations. It is, indeed, no very eaſy talk to find 


Proper employment, from morning to night, for 


girls between eighteen and twenty years of age.” 
With a view to this, ſhe wrote to the Count 


d' Ayen, afterwards Duke de Noailles, who mar- 


ried Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne her niece. Have 
* you no man of wit, no genius, under your pro- 
* tection, whole appetite is equal to his merit, 
though his income cannot keep pace with his 
* appetite ? Such I have teen in my time. 


Well! I thould be glad that he would com 


* poſe for me ſome pleaſing little tories, which 
might amuſe young people, without impreſſing 


their minds with any thing untrue or impro- 


per, — that might afford examples of virtue re- 
* warded, and vice puniſhed, ſooner or later. 1 
* do not wiſh them to contain too much of the 
* marvellous; I know the bad effects of habi- 
+ ruating 


* Lettres de Maintevon, d. 2. P · 135. 
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« tuating the mind to ſuch dainties. I would 
have you to pay for each little piece as it is 
« finiſhed. I am ſenſible, however, that wit is 
not to be bought. But you will take care not 
to pay for a merely mercenary performance 
and improve, with your uſual addret:, the 
hints which I have here given.“ As a re— 
laxation from theſe terious leſſons, lhe made 
the young ladies ſometimes perform the tra- 
gedy of tber, which has always been con- 
lidered as un allegory, in which the triumph of 
 Maintenon over Montetpan and Louvois, is re- 
prelented by that of the humble Iſraeliteſs and 
the pious Mordecai over the wicked Haman and 
the proud Vathti. 

Theſe pleaſures diffuſed a ds ſerenity at 
Court. The arms of France were ſtill victori- 
ous. Catinat defeated the Duke of Savoy at 
Staffarde. Luxembourg triumphed over the Con- 
federates at Fleurus. Tourville and d'Eftrees 
humbled the pride of the Engliſh and Dutch 
united. James II. indeed, loſt the battle of 
the Boyne, and abandoned the throne of Eng- 
land to William. We may alſo confider as a 
misfortune, the odium that was thrown on the 
French arms, by the burning and devaſtation 
they ſpread through the Palatinate. The havock 


there made was indeed terrible; but, if we may 


believe St Simon, Louvois would have wiſhed 
that it had been ſtill greater *. * Not contented 
| Dd 2 * with 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 48. 
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with having ſacked and burnt Worms and 
. © Spires, that Miniſter endeavoured to prevail 

with the King to deſtroy Treves, left the 
enemy ſhould fortify it. The propoſal was 
diſpleaſing to his Majeſty, who either would 
not or could not be perſuaded to accede to it. 
* Louvois argued a little, but durſt not inſiſt at 
that time; however, as experience had taught 
* him, that, by perſevering with firmneſs, he for 
+ moſt part ſucceeded at laſt, a few days after, 
* when he met the King in Madame de Main- 
6 
o 


tenon's apartment, where buſineſs was gene- 


rally tranſacted, he concluded his diſcourſe 
in this manner: IJ am confident, Sire, that 
« an unneceſſary ſcruple alone prevents you from 
« conſenting to a thing that would be ſo bene- 


« ficial to your intereſt as the burning of Treves. 


„I reckon that I have done your Majeſty an eſ- 
«+ ſential ſervice, by taking all the blame on 
« myſelf; without conſulting you, I have juſt 
<< now diſpatched a courier with orders imme- 
„ diately to burn Treves.* The King, when 
he heard this, fell into a tranſport of fury, 
* ſnatched up the tongs, and flew towards Lou- 
vois, who would have felt the effect of his rage, 
had not Madame de Maintenon interpoſed, 
and wreſted the weapon from his hands. In 
* the mean time, Louvois made the beft of his 


* way to the door. Diſpatch, (cried the King) 
« diſpatch another courier inſtantly with contra- 


ry orders. If he arrive not in time, and 
++ if a ſingle houſe be burned, your head ſhall 
« an{wer 


; 
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« anſwer for it.” Louvois had taken care to 
« ſend no courier ; but he had one in waiting, 
© with the orders ready made out, who would 
have ſet off inſtantly, had the King appear- 
ed but ſlightly diſpleaſed at the intelligence. 
The Miniſter pretended to ſend another; and 
Lewis XIV. thought this meaſure had ſaved 
« 'Treves.” | 1 

It would appear, that this was not the firſt 
time Louvois had made free with the name of 


Lewis XIV. to ſanction cruelties which that 
Prince would probably never have countenan- 


ced. Of this kind was the ſeverity he ordered 
to be exerciſed upon the Baron de Liſola. He 
is,“ ſays he, in a letter to Count d' Eſtrades, a 
very impertinent fellow, who is always ready 
to uſe his whole credit and induſtry againſt 
the intereſt of France, with uncommon inve- 


| * teracy. He is ſoon to leave Liege, to return 


to Cologne. It would be of much advantage 
* to ſeize him; and there 1s no matter though 
he were taken off, in caſe he or his attendants 
make any reſiſtance. You cannot imagine how 
* grateful this piece of ſervice would be to his 
* Majeſty, if you can accompliſh it. Take care, 
if poſſible, to manage matters ſo that the at- 
* tempt ſhall not fail “. N 

D d 3 | The 
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The Dauphineſs was ſaved the pain of know. 


ing the diſaſtrous ſtate of the Palatinate, her 
country; ſhe was cut off previous to theſe deva- 
ſtations. * This Princeſs was indeed but little re- 
garded. Her death was attributed to a viſit 


« ſhe received from the Princeſs of Conti, who 


- 


6 


then happened to be very highly perfumed, at 
the time ſhe was brought to bed of the Duke 
of Berry : It was obſerved, that ever after, her 


life was a continued train of diſeaſes. Her 


death was a relief both to her huſband and fa- 


c « gher-in-law®.” Not that her friends had reaſon to 


complain 


The diſcovery of the danger to which the Baron de Li- 


ſola was expoſed, may probably throw ſome light on the ſto- 


ry of the man in the iron maſk. 


* 


Some curious anecdotes 
on this ſubject are now found at Turin, in the library of a 
nobleman lately deceaſed, who had them from his ance- 
ſtors. They prove that celebrated viclim of arbitrary 


vengeance to have been Girolomi Magni, firit Miuiſter to 


the Duke of Mantau, who had incurred that puniſhment 
for his having framed, or aided at framing the league of 
Augſburg againſt Lewis XIV. The Marquis de Louvois, 
to pleaſe his maſter, with the aſſiſtance of the French Am- 


baſſador at Turin, contrived to ſcize on that Miniſter, who 


was ſtill in the bloom of youth. 


They laid hold of him 


one day when he was hunting; and, to prevent his being 


known, or the poſſibility of hi- remonſtrating, they judged it 
proper to put upon him a maſk of iron. Theſe memoirs, 
it is ſaid, contain the moſt ſatisfactory and diſtinct account 


of the behaviour of that priſoner, when detained at the 


Ile of St Margaret, and during his long confinement in 
the Baſti le. It would appear, that the perſon who writes 


them, had ſome hand in that ſtroke of politics.“ Suppl. to 
No. 67. of Leyden Gaxette, 1786. 
St Simon, t. 6. p. 238. 
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complain of any very important faults in this 
princeſs, but that the preſence of a perſon they 
diſliked, became at laſt extremely burdenſome. 
When ſhe was at the point of death, her attend- 
ants begged Lewis XIV. to withdraw: No, 
* no,” ſaid he, It is very proper that I ſhould 
© ſee how my equals die.“ A ſpeech rather ex- 
prefſive of vanity than a philoſophic temper 
of mind. Alas! they mutt die like others. 

Like others, too, and perhaps more than the 
zeft of his ſubjects, was Lewis XIV. tor- 
mented by griefs that were far from imaginary. 
Though the war had commenced {ſucceſsfully e- 
nough, he could not conceal the uncaſineſs he 
felt on reflecting on the difficulty of ſupporting 
it, however ſhort time it might laſt, Wherever 
he turned his eyes, he ſaw formidable enemies, 
or the allies of his enemies. His troops, though 
very numerous, were inſufficient to oppoſe 
all Europe. It was, in every reſpect, diffi- 
cult to make his reſources keep pace with his 
wants. 

The finances being exhauſted by public build- 
ings, and other luxurious expences, were in ſuch 
2 bad ſtate, that ſome expedients were neceſſary 
to raiſe a fund at the commencement of the 
war . Offices were created, and the moſt 
* opulent tax-farmers were obliged to purchaſe 
* them. This was a more equitable taxation, 
* however, than that impoſed on people who 
* had lately come to a fortune, on whom exor- 

| D d 4 bitant 
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Toulouſe 
* ſet an example, by preſenting an hundred 


* thouſand crowns ; Rouen gave as much ; Paris 
four hundred thouſand livres, and others in 
proportion. The King received the bearers 
of theſe gifts, with all the aflability and wel- 
come that ſuch a ſeaſonable offering merited. 
* He voluntarily, gave up his own riches; and 
* ſent to the mint all the ſilver veſſels and furni- 


ture that decorated the Royal Gallery and the 


« whole apartments at Verſailles, and which 
* were the admiration of ſtrangers. Nothing 
* was reſerved ; but the profit that aroſe from 


this meaſure, was by no means adequate to the 


* loſs of ſo many ineſtimable models of fine 
* workmanſhip, far exceeding the value of the 
* materials. This public ſacrifice became the 
* jeſt of his enemies, and only tended to make 
them deſpiſe a power reduced to depend on 
* ſuch reſources #. 


The 


The author of the Memoirs of Noailles, t. 1. p. 12. 


mentions an anecdote which thows that the finances of Spain 
were in no better a caſe. © The Governor of the Caſtle of 


© Ribes,” ſays he, © having ruined his fortune in ſupport of 
* the garriſon, and being unable to get any ſupply from 
the Court of Madrid, put himſelf into the hands of the 


French, and ſeemed well ſatisfied with a reward of twenty 
* thouſand crawns. He had been unable to procure as much 
* from Spain, till after three months ſolicitation ; and when he 
did get it, he was forced to give a large diſcount on recei 
ving the ſum. 
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The finances of France were then under the 
management of Phelypeaux de Pontchartrain, 
who had ſucceeded Pelletier; and who was alto 
named Miniſter of the Marine and home affairs. 
Thus he united in his perſon the offices of the 
great Colbert, who had not only procured him 
his charge, but afterwards diſplaced him *. 

We have already mentioned, that the incor- 
ruptibility of Phelypeaux, and his inflexible at- 
tachment to Fouquet, had drawn upon him the 
hatred of Colbert. * The vengeance of the 
+ Miniſter purſued him every where. He could 
never procure his ſon Pontchartrain to be ſub- 
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« ſtituted in his place of Counſellor to the Par- 


* hament. That young man languiſhed eigh- 


* Requeſts, without the hope of any advance- 
ment; living poorly, meanly lodged, and de- 
* prived of things neceſſary for a man of his 


| © teen years in the condition of Counſellor of 


* rank. His utmoſt ambition was to arrive at 


the honour of becoming Counſellor to the Par- 
* lament, and to poſſeſs a handſome houſe. 
Pontchartrain was a little man, of a meager 


+ aſpet ; but he was well made, and had fine 


eyes. His face, which was not diſagreeable, 


improved on acquaintance. No body ever had 


* a quicker apprehenfion, a happier talent for 
* converſation, or more readineſs or vivacity in 


* repartee. With a ſolid underftanding, he 


poſſeſſed 


* In the Eſſays of Argenſon, p- 202. the hiſtory of the 
two branches of the family of Phelypeaux, is more briefly and 
more diſtinctly recited than by St Simon, t. 2. ſec. par. p. 60. 
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* conciliate the good will of the States, where 


ment, that enabled him at once to diſcover and 
avail himſelf of the various characters of men. 


An air of ſimplicity and gaiety, conjoined with 


theſe qualities, rendered his converſation as 
agreeable in trivial matters, as in affairs of con- 
ſequence. The excellence of his taſte was dif. 
played in his dreſs, and in every thing he ſaid 
or did. In ſhort, amid all his gallantry, he 


ever preſerved a regard for piety, and managed 
the finances with as much equity and gentle. 


neſs, as the nature of his office would admit. 
He obtained his place in this manner : 

The office of Firſt Preſident of the Parlia- 
ment of Rennes becoming vacant in 1677, 


Colbert was much perplexed in his choice; 


becauſe he wiſhed to elect a man who might 


that Magiſtrate always appears as Second Com- 


miſſioner of the King, and who might alſo be 


able to give a diſtin account of the ſtate and 


maritime commerce of that Province. As he 


often conſulted his familiar friends on ſuch oc- 
caſions, Hotman his relation, who ventured 
to ſpeak his mind, though he knew Col- 
bert's averſion to the whole family, ad- 
viſed him to appoint young Pontchartrain 


to the office. The favourable things he ſaid 


s 
6 

3 
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of him, perſuaded the Miniſter, from a ſort of 
neceſſity, to beſtow the place on the ſon of his 
enemy. 


He 


F LEWIS XIV. 


« He had indeed no reaſon to repent of having Paar II. 
made his hatred yield to juſtice. The Firſt 3689-91. 


Preſident put the Parliament of Rennes on a 
footing, with regard to expedition, very differ- 
ent from what it had formerly been. He per- 
formed the duties of ſuperintendant, in a pro- 
vince which had never before ſubmitted to ſuch 
reſtraint. He acquitted himſelf honourably in 
tome diſputes which he had with M. de 


Chaulnes, Governor of Brittany, and who was 


adored in that place. He was at laſt called to 
Paris, when he became Inſpector of the Finances 


under M. Pelletier, to whole place he ſucceed- 
* ed in 1689, on M. Pelletier's own recommen- 


dation ; but he had the greateſt difficulty ima- 


ginable to prevail on him to accept it; and, 
in place of ſhowing gratitude to his predeceſ- 
* for, for contributing ſo much to his advance- 
ment, he was diſpleaſed with it, and even told 


him ſo. Amiable character! thus to fear an 


employment ſo much coveted by others, and 


leading to directly to riches, authority and fa- 
vour. | 
His wife, the daughter of Maupeou, Preſi- 


dent of Inqueſts, aſſiſted him much in the ma- 


nagement of this burdenſome taſæ. Her un- 


derſtanding was ſolid and extenſive; her con- 


duct ſteady and liberal; ſhe had a happy ta- 
lent of deviſing ſuitable preſents to her friends, 


which were always offered with the beſt grace 
* imaginable ; ſhe was at once magnificent 
and economical in her domeſtic expences. 


What 
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2689-97. deeply verſed in the affairs of Court, and few 


T hee 


were ſo well acquainted with the characters of 
men, or better fitted to ſhine in converſation. 
In that ſhe was at leaſt equal to her huſband, 
to whom her advice was often uſeful, and who 
had ſenſe enough to avail himſelf of it. Though 
in a ſituation ſo critical, her piety and virtue 
ſeemed daily to increaſe, and the poor regard- 
ed her as their beſt friend and benefactreſs. 
At all times were her eyes open to the neceſſi- 
ties of diſtreſſed virtue, and her hands ready to 
afford it relief. She was ever on the ſearch 
for ſuch objects of compaſhon : To perſons of 
family reduced, and aſhamed to confeſs their 
poverty, ſhe gave liberal penſions ; to virtuous 
young women without fortune, ſhe procured 


huſbands, or ſettled them in proper places; all 


with the utmoſt ſecrecy; not to mention the great 


ſums ſhe diſtributed in charity in her own pariſh 


and elſewhere. The extreme politeneſs of this 
Lady and her huſband, made them often pretend 
to be ignorant of thoſe wants which they fo li- 
berally ſupplied. They were, on all occaſions, 
kind relations, ſteady friends, and univerſally 
complaiſant: They always, however, main- 
tained the dignity of their character, while 
they ſhowed due reſpec to others. 


Madame de Maintenon had the higheſt e- 


ſeem for Madame de Pontchartrain. Though 
her figure had nothing in it remarkable, ſhe 
was ſ|  ſprightly, agreeable and intereſting in con- 

verſation. 
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| + yerſation. She often accommodated differ- Paar II. 
| + ences between her huſband and that arrogant 2683-91. 
Lady. On his part, he had the art of always | 
« keeping on good terms with the other Mini- 
« ſters, even with Louvois, notwithſtanding his 
imperious temper “. Indeed, the arbitrary 
power of this Miniſter now began ſo rapidly to 
decline, and his approaching fall became daily 
ſo much more apparent, that, in ſpite of all his 
endeavours to put off the evil day, he could not 
avoid foreſeeing his fate. 

But the more Louvois ſaw his authority de- Louro:s. 
cline, the more eager he became to diſplay 
what he ftill poſſeſſed, and to have his will 
obeyed f. Madame de Maintenon was very 
* defirous of accompanying his Majeſty to the 
* fiege of Mons, which took place in ſpring 
1691. The Miniſter took it into his head to 
prevent her. Chamlai, to whom the King 
* confided all his military ſecrets, warned Lou- 
* yois to take care how he proceeded in that af- 
fair, which would mortally offend Madame de 
* Maintenon, who at preſent did not much like 
dim, and who poſſeſſed credit ſufficient to ruin 
bim. Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, 
* Louvois perſiſted in perſuading the King, that 
* tuch a retinue of women only occaſioned un- 
* neceſſary expence, and prevailed with his Ma- 
jeſty to leave her behind.“ It was believed, 
however, that he acted leſs from economical 

conſiderations. 
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Paar II. confiderations, than from a deſire of placing the 


1669-91 King out of the reach of one who he imagined 


oppoſed his views, and from a with that he 
might, for ſome time, excluſively occupy that 
place in his Majeſty's confidence, which he 
thought no other had a right to poſſeſs. 

When the ſiege ot Mons was going on, the 
King, one day, in walking round the camp, 
obſerved an out-guard improperly poſted, and 
ordered them himſelf to remove to another ſi- 
tuation. Paſſing that way in the afternoon, 
he obſerved the ſame guard returned to their 
old ſtation. He was ſurpriſed and offended. 
Who placed you here?“ ſaid he in a paſſion 
* to the Captain: M. de Louvois,' anſwered 
* he; but did you not tell him, that I com- 
„ manded you to change your poſt?” Yes, 
«* pleaſe your Majeſty. —<* Well,” replied the 
King, he has changed his trade, he imagines 
„that he is now become a great warrior for- 
„ footh.* Without ſaying more, he replaced the 


La 


guard, and walked off, ſeemingly much of- 


fended *. . 
The impreſſions with which Lewis XIV. ſet 


out to this ſiege, were not calculated to make 


him readily excuſe or humour the caprices 
of Louvois. His mar was now entirely ex- 


hauſted. 


Lewis XIV. could never mention this bold action ot 
Louvois without emotion. Even after the death of that Mi- 


niſter, he told the ſtory with great emphaſis to M. de Pom- 


ponne, who related it to the Abbé his ſon, from whom KR 


Simon had it. Sr Simon, f. 6. p. 55. 
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hauſted. As it is the laſt drop poured into the Parr II. 
full veſſel which makes it overflow, ſo two circum- —— 
ſtances mentioned by Choiſy, ſeems to have de- 
termined his Majeſty to ſhake off his Miniſter. 
M. de Pontchartrain, deſpairing of raiſing 
ſufficient funds, propoſed to deprive M. de 
Louvois of the revenue of foreign poſtages, 
(the hire of all letters from the frontiers or 
© conquered towns) which was ſaid to amount 
to an income of two millions of livres. The 
order for this addition to the Royal Treaſury 
* was made out and ſigned. It was to be rati- 
* fied next day in the Court of Aids; but at 
* midnight, Louvois entered the King's apart- 
* ment, when he was jult going to bed, and with 
* a diſtracted look told his Majeſty that he was 
* undone, if he ſhould, at this conjuncture, be de- 
« prived of the poſt-revenue ; that it would de- 
* ftroy his whole credit. The King being on 
the eve of ſetting out for the ſiege of Mons, 
* either would not, or durſt not provoke the War 
* Minifter, on whom fo much depended. He 
* wrote a note to M. de Pontchartrain, bearing 
* an order to ſuppreſs the arret. But his Ma- 
jeſty was ſenſibly touched at the inſolence of 
* the Miniſter, who had thus taken advantage 
* of the occaſion, 
* This, however, was a trifling affair, compa- 
red to that of the two memoirs, corrected on the 
margin in the hand-writing of Louvois, and 
« preſented to the King by Madame de Mainte- 
non. She had E them from d' Angin- 
* court, 
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Faxr Il. court, Louvois's gentleman, who thus betrayed 


1689-91. 


of theſe memoirs is rather incredible. 


* his maſter. In the one, a plan was deviſed of 
© inſulting the Duke of Savoy, in ſuch a manner 
that he might be forced to declare againſt 
France, which would tend to protract the war. 
The other memoir contained a project of vio- 
+ lating the capitulations made with the Swiſe 
nation, who, by taking arms againſt us, would 
render the war more general, and conſequent- 
ly prolong his power and importance *.” But 
however confidently Choiſy ſpeaks, the exiſtence 
Such 
projects are ſeldom committed to paper; and 
the perſon who forms them has commonly no 


need of a memoir to remind him of his purpoſe, 


or the means of accompliſhing it. 
Perhaps Louvois knew not the long catalogue 


of complaints which the King had againſt him; 


but he could not help foreſeeing the approach of 
ſome diſaſter. * He ſaw the ſtorm ready to 
* burſt. © I know not, (ſaid he to one of his 


« friends) if I ſhall only be deprived of my of- 


«* fice, or if his Majeſty intends to ſend me to 
« priſon. All is equal to me, if 1 muſt be diſ- 
« graced.” His friend endeavoured to comfort 


him, by reminding him, that for ten years and 
more, he had been conſtantly telling him the 


* ſame thing. Alas! (cried the diſconſolate 
« Louvois) things are now changed. I have 


« often had warm diſputes with him in his clo- 
* ſet, where I frequently left him in great 
« wrath; 


 ® Choily, t. 2. p. 90. 
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6 wrath ; but when I returned to buſineſs next Paar II. 
« day, I always found he had reſumed his 1690-91. 


« wonted good humour. Now, for more than 
« a fortnight paſt, I have always obſerved a 
«+. frown on his brow. He has reſolved on my 
« deſtruction *.“ 


By this perplexity and agitation of mind, his 


health was much impaired. He had recourſe to 


the waters of Bourbon, to try if they could 


quench the fire that preyed on his vitals. He 
ſometimes made an involuntary diſcovery of his 
uneaſineſs 17. The Lady Marſhal de Rochefort 
and her daughter Madame de Blanzac, having 


paid him a viſit at Meudon, he aſked them, in 


the afternoon, to take an airing. As they 
rode in a {mall calaſh which he drove with his 
* own hand, there were no attendants preſent. 
They obſerved him frequently fall into deep 


reveries, during which he ſpoke to himſelf. 


They heard him repeatedly mutter: Will he 
« then do it? Will they perſuade him to it? 

„No, no—Yet—No, he dares not ſure.'—Du- 
* ring this ſoliloquy he kept driving on, while 
the old lady and her daughter remained ſilent, 


+ puſhing with their elbows on each other. All 


* at once the ladies obſerved that the horſes 
* were on the very brink of a deep pool, and 


ready to plunge into it. They ſhrieked out, 
* and had ſome difficulty to ſtop the carriage, by 
* laying hold of the reins, which Louvois held 


„ ˖·˖ LE 


*  Choily, t. 2. p. 94. 
St Simon, t. 6. p. 53. 
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Paar II. © looſely in his hand. At the noiſe and buſtle 
— 
1690-91. 


« occaſioned by this accident, Louvois ſtarted up 
as if waked from a profound ſleep, and, turning 
the horſes, confeſſed he had been in ſuch a re- 
« yerie, that he had quite forgot himſelf.” 


His fate was, at laſt, decided on the 16th of 
He went in the afternoon, as uſual, to 


June. 
do buſineſs with the King, who was afterwards 
to take an airing *. He found himſelf rather 


indiſpoſed ; but wiſhed to continue. The King, 


however, deſired him to retire. This happened 
in Madame de Maintenon's apartment. * He 
« paſſed through the gallery in health,“ fays ſhe. 
vent home and died .“ She adds, 


Il ne fit que paſſer, —1l n etoit deja plus 
He only palled,—and was no more 


Indeed, he had no ſooner entered his cham- 
ber, than he called for his ſon Barbeſieux, who 
was in the ſame houſe; but he expired be- 
fore he had time to ſee him. He was to 
have been ſeized next day, and ſent to the Ba- 


ſitille . 


* This ſudden death,” ſays Madame de Sevig- 
ne, will occaſion many ſurmiſes.“ In fact, 


expreſſions of ſurpriſe, and ſome conjectures on 
the nature of the malady which cut him off, 


were its only reſult. Reports were circulated 

5 5 that 
* ft Simon, t. G. p. 5 9 
+ Letters, t. 2. p. 2 
t Lewis XIV. told this to Chamillard, who reported i it 


to St Simon. St Simon, t. 6. p. 61. 
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that he had been poiſoned. A ſervant was im- Paar II. 
priſoned on ſuſpicion, examined and acquitted. 1690-91. 


What happened to his phyſician, however, 
was more remarkable. Four or five months 
after the death of Louvois, that man ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his chamber, and made the whole pa- 
lace of Verſailles reſound with the ſhirieks and 
ravings of a madman. He would allow no- 
* body to enter his apartment. He was heard 
* exclaiming, that he was a wretch unworthy to 
« live, for what he had done to his maſter. He 


* thus expired in eight or ten hours, amid the 


* horrors of deſpair.” But as we ought not to 


view every ſudden death as the ſure indica- 


tion of poiſon ; ſo we ſhould beware of conſi- 
dering every frenzy of this ſort as a certain 
conſequence or proof of remorſe. * The heart 
* of Louvois was found dry and withered, as if 
it had ſuffered violent compreſſion ; which 


many regarded as the effect of that ſorrow 


* that preyed upon him during the latter part of 
his life *.“ It would be no way ſurpriſing, if 
the critical fituation which we have deſcribed, 
ſhould have affected him ſo much as to bring on 
the apoplexy which cut him off. His relations 
were not at all anxious to ſuppreſs the report of 
his being poiſoned ; for it flattered their vanity 


to hear it ſaid, that this was done by the ene- 


mies of France. 


St Simon, though he was then only about 


fifteen years of age, endeavoured to diſcover the 
Ee 2 King's 
D' Avrigny, t. 4. p. 220. 
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King's ſentiments on this matter. I followed 
him,“ ſays he, in his walk. He appeared 
© with his uſual majeſtic air; but he had ſome- 
thing ſolemn and deliberate in his behaviour, 
that ſurpriſed me. Inftead of going to view 
his fountains, and varying his walks, as uſual, 
* he only went backward and forward along 
the baluſtrades, over the orange grove, from 
« whence he had a view of the Inſpector's houſe, 
* where Louvois died, and to which he conſtant- 
ly turned his eyes. The principal perſons 
* who attended him, looked ſignificantly on 
each other; but never mentioned the name of 


Louvois, nor took the leaft notice of his very 


* ſudden and unexpected death. Perhaps they 
« would have continued filent, had it not been 
for the arrival of an officer from the King of 
England, then at St Germains, who came 
to compliment his Majeſty on the occaſion. 
„ Sir,” anſwered the Monarch, with a dejected 
* look, © make my beſt reſpects to the King and 
„Queen, and tell them from me, that neither 
„their affairs nor mine wilt go on the better 
for what has happened.“ The officer, aſto- 
niſhed at this ſpeech, retired with a low bow.” 
Perhaps, indeed, Lewis XIV. felt that loſs ſtill 
more ſeverely than he was willing to expreſs. 


When he communicated the intelligence of the 


Miniſter's death to his generals, He exhorted 
* them to redouble their exertions and vigilance, 
that his affairs might not ſuffer by this event. 


An expreſſion which may be regarded as the 


« moſt 
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< moſt flattering eulogium that could be beſtowed Paar II. 
by a King on his Miniſter *.” — 
His character has been thus drawn by the 
Preſident Henault: Louvois' (fays he) was 
* born with great talents ; but the ſtudy of war 
vas the principal object he purſued. He eſta- 
* bliſhed good order and diſcipline in the army 
with a degree of care, equal to what Colbert 
* exerted in arranging the finances. Often bet- 
ter informed than the Generals themſelves, he 
* was as attentive to reward merit, as to puniſh 
* negligence among the Officers. Frugal or li- 
* beral as the occaſion required, he provided for 
every thing, and overlooked nothing; for, to 
* his extenſive views, he joined a thorough 
* knowledge of minute particulars. By the deep 
* ſecrecy of his meaſures, he formed and exe- 
cuted his projects with amazing rapidity and 
* ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the numerous ob- 
« ſtacles he had to ſurmount. But we have rea- 
« ſon to regret his having carried his zeal of ad- 
* yancing the glory of his maſter rather too far; 
and that after having made him reſpectable in 
the eyes of Europe, he ſhould have endeavour- 
* ed to render him an object of terror to neigh- 
* bouring nations f.“ | 
Louvois had need of theſe great talents to 
counterbalance the faults which his ſtiff and 
headſtrong attachment to his own opinions often 
Ee 3 made 


D'Avrigny, t. 4. p. 221. 
+ Henault, Anno 1691. 
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made him commit. To you,“ ſays Prince 
William of Furſtemberg, on one occaſion when 
his poſitiveneſo had made fome attempt miſcarry, 
To you, Sir, it belongs to find ſome remedy,— 
© to you, who will always have your own way, 


is incumbent on you to ſuggeſt the means of 
« repairing the injury occaſioned by your obſti- 
* nacy *.“ In a ſimilar caſe, the Marſhal de 
Bellefonds gives him a fort of exhortation, which 
contains remonſtrances that may be conſidered 
as finiſhing touches in delineating his character: 


I hope,“ fays he, that you would always pre- 


hay 


fer ſuch conduct as makes you beloved, to that 
which can only make you feared. It is no 
more than -juſt, that you ſhould ceaſe to be 


- « «a - 


with you; and that they ſhould be aſſured of 


your protection, when they ſubmit, and make 


no farther reſiſtance. What a great Miniſter 


would Louvois have appeared, had he been free 
from theſe faults 4? 


At the time of his death, he poſſeſſed 
the offices of Secretary of State, Miniſter of 


the war department, and Inſpector of the 
works; and enjoyed, among other emoluments, 


the revenues ariſing from foreign poſts. The 
5 King. 


* Letters by way of Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. t. 2. p. 185. 
+ Dangeau ſays, that on 13th Auguſt 1691, Louvois 


had eighteen millions ſet apart for ſecret ſervices, and that 
he employed ſuch ſums very beneficially for the ſtate. Rict- 


lieu uſed the ſame precaution. 


without liſtening to what others propoſe; it 


terrible, when your enemies no longer contend 
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King, after Louvois's death, put theſe under Paar Foar I. 


the direction of Rouille, and appropriated — 


them to the Royal Treaſury. Lewis XIV. 
wiſned to beſtow the office of Secretary on 
Chamlai, though Barbeſieux had been in uſe 
to diſcharge its duties under his father, and had, 
ſix years before, been promiſed the ſurvivance 
of that place. | 
___ © Chamlat had ſerved long in the army, and 
there obtained the good will of all, eſpecially 
the Generals. He poſſeſſed much good ſenſe, 
and a thorough knowledge of the ſituation of 
the country. He was ſeldom miſtaken in the 
poſition of the woods, paſſes, mountains, and 
* valleys; the quality of the ſoil, or the courſe of 
the ſmalleſt rivulets. He had been for many 
years Quarter-maſter-General to the army. 
And, what is much to his praiſe, M. de Tu- 
renne, to the day of his death, never would be 
without his aſſiſtance; and in ſpite of Cham- 
_ © lat's reſpect for the memory of that General, 
* Louvois had the utmoſt confidence in him. 
* The General had made him known to the 


Lad 


- 


King, and the Miniſter had inſtructed him in 


9 


all the ſecrets of the military eſtabliſnment. 
He found in him an able aſſiſtant for the diſ- 
poſition and the marches of thoſe troops that 
were ſent on ſecret expeditions. This lucky 
talent, joined to his integrity, diligence and 
activity, with a genius fertile of expedients and 
reſources, recommended him ſo effeQually to 
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all ſecret ſervices and expeditions. With re- 
* gard to his perſon and character, Chamlai was 
of a low ſtature, but ſtout; his complexion 
* fair, his appearance plain, and even ruſtic; he 


+ was, however, polite in his addreſs, and obli- 


ging, affable and complaiſant. 


« Such was the man whom Lewis XIV. in. 


© tended to put in the place of Louvois. The 
very day of the Miniſter's death, the King took 
* him into his cloſet, and propoſed to put him at 
* the head of the war department. He refuſed 
it. The King inſiſted. Chamlai continued his 
* refuſal, and ſaid to his Majeſty with firmneſs: 
“ Sire, I have had ſo many and fo great obliga- 
«© tions to M. de Louvois; he has ſhown me ſo 
« much friendſhip and confidence, that I cannot 


* think of enriching myſelf with his ſpoils, to 
© the prejudice of his fon. I cheerfully offer 


« myſelf to act under that young man, and to 
« aſſiſt him with all the knowledge experience 
has taught me; and I ſolemnly declare to your 
%% Majeſty, that if M. de Barbefieux has not the 
« happineſs of being continued in the office, I 
5 ſhoald ſooner wiſh to ſee it in any hands than 
+ my own. The King complied, and Barbe- 
* fhieux was continued in place. Both the Mo- 


* narch and the young Miniſter took delight in 
* publiſhing the generoſity of Chamlai. His 
* modeſty was ſhocked, and he always appeared 
* embarraſſed, and even aſhamed at the applauſe 
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he received *. It may be preſumed, that by 
continuing the ſon in office, Lewis XIV. had 


formed a delign of perpetuating his father's eſta- 


bliſhments, of which he had experienced the ad- 
vantage. -15Y 

Louvois was ſucceeded in the office of Inſpec- 
tor of the works, by M. de Villacerf, who had 


Manſard for his ſubſtitute. It muſt be owned 


that this architect owed his fortune chiefly to 
his merit ; though, if St Simon was rightly in- 
formed, thoſe little artifices that are ſometimes 
ſoftened by the name of addreſs, had ſome ſhare 


in aſſuring his ſucceſs. * As he knew that the 


King valued himſelf on his knowledge in ar- 
chitecture, he uſed to bring him defective 
* plans, and if the error did not at once ftrike 
his eye, the artful Manſard took care to give 
him ſuch hints as led him not only to point 
out the faults, but alſo to correct them. 
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In the mean time, he ſeemed ſtruck with the 


« juftneſs of his Majeſty's remarks, and modeſtly 
* confeſſed that he was but a ſcholar in his pre- 
* ſence. Lewis XIV. willingly believed him 
on his word, and became paſſionately fond of 
«* thoſe works which he regarded as his own 
invention. This architect thus engaged him 


« irreſiſtibly, ſo to ſpeak, in thoſe enormous ex- 


* pences which ruined his kingdom. Manſard 
* alſo, by this means, made himſelf ſo neceſſary 
* to the King, and aſſumed ſuch a familiarity 
with him, that he was in ſome ſort reſpected 


* by 


» St Simon, t. 2. P · 62. 
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by the Miniſters and the whole Court. His 
* credit with the Monarch rendered him petu- 
£ Jant and avaricious. After he was made In- 
* ſpector of the works, not contented with that 
« great office, he teazed the King perpetually 
* with freſh demands for himſelf and his friends. 


He at laſt became fo burdenſome, that he was 


one of thoſe perſons at whoſe death his Ma- 
« jeſty felt himſelf relieved *.“ As a leflon to 
flatterers, we may here remark, that ſuch cour- 
tiers as were moſt laviſh of adulation to Lewis 
XIV. were always the perſons whoſe loſs he 
leaſt regretted. 

About a month after the death of Louvois, 
Pomponne was recalled to the Council : Not to 
manage the department of foreign affairs ; that 
office had, in 1690, paſſed from Croiſſi into the 
hands of Torcy his ſon, and ſon-in-law to Pom- 
ponne, who was ordered to aſſiſt him with his 
advice f. The King, more than ever, now took 


upon 


* When the bridge of Moulins, the chef oeuvre of Man- 
ſard, was thrown down by a flood in 1519, Madame de Main- 
tenon ſays, (Lett. t. 5. p. 194.) We ſee every day more 
* and more how that fellow has deceived the King. He ne- 
* ver deceived me.” 


+ St Simon thinks it very odd, that no oath is required 


from a Miniſter of State, nor from Intendants when they en- 
ter on duty, notwithſtanding the importance of their charge; 
while it is required from the loweſt police-officer in the king- 


dom, who perhaps never ſets foot in his province; and it is 


_ cuſtomary enough for thoſe who have taken an oath for one 
office, to take it a- new when they obtain another. St Simon, 


t. Is ſec. par. p. 45. 
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; upon himſelf the management of ſtate-affairs. Paxr II. 
People who were moſt accuſtomed to obſerve 1690-gr. 
' + him, were amazed at his activity. He aſſigned 
« only two hours a-day to hunting. He came 
b home at fix, and continued reading, writing 
« and dictating till ten; and he often tent away 
the Princeſles after ſupper, in order to diſpatch 
« couriers. His Generals,“ continues Madame 
de Maintenon, * are ſo charmed with the honour 
« of correſponding with him, that they give him 
« a very circumſtantial account of every thing, 
in hopes of obtaining an anſwer. What de- 
lights them is, that his language is never in- 
ſulting, but always gentle *. By this contraſt, 
ſhe alludes to the ſtyle of Louvois. Wt 
Lewis not only encouraged the induſtry of Honour 
his Miniſters by his example, but often by pre- on the Mi 
ſents and marks of diſtinction. Under his _ 
| * reign they firſt put themſelves on a footing 
with people of quality, aſſuming their dreſs 
and manners. Their wives were admitted to 
a a place in the King's coach, and a ſeat at his 
table. Louvois obtained this honour for his, 
who was a lady of family; and the other 
* Secretaries of State, and even the Comptrollers- 
© General, followed his example. Inſenſibly 
they aſſumed the precedence of all but nobility ; 
and they maintained their privileges by form- 
ing great alliances. Theſe, however, the King 
* had ſometimes courage enough to oppoſe, 
1 9 * when 
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have daily occaſion to decide. 


+ all thoughts of ſuch an alliance. 
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* when he thought them not proportioned to 
their rank. 


« Pontchartrain wiſhed to find a match for his 


« ſon, whom he had deſtined to ſucceed him in 
© the marine department. To fit him for that 
high employment, he had ſent him on a tour 
to vilit the different ports on the eaſtern and 
«* weſtern coaſt, that he might be perſonally ac- 
quainted with thoſe affairs on which he would 
His time, on 
this journey, was little occupied with fludy or 
« inveſtigation; it was a continued train of 
* feaſts, and ſuch honours as would have been 
© beſtowed on the Dauphin himſelf. At his re- 
turn, his father undertook to procure him the 


hand of Mademoiſelle de Bourbon Malauſe, 


and ventured to mention it to the King. She 
* was deſcended in a direct line, though not le- 
* gitimate, from Duke Francis II. grand-uncle 
* to the famous Charles of Bourbon, High Con- 


< ſtable of France under Francis I. Lewis XIV. 


did not lend a favourable ear to the propoſal 
of Pontchartrain, and adviſed him to lay aſide 
After being 
teazed with repeated ſolicitations by the Mi- 
+ niſter, he at laſt told him in a peremptory 
tone, that She bears the arms of Bourbon, 
and I ſhould not wiſh to ſee them quartered 
“ with yours.” 


c ©. look out for another match. 
The Comptroller-General caſt his eyes on 


6 Mademoiſelle de ore, daughter of the Count 
| .C de 


He then found it requiſite to 
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de Roye, whoſe title and eſtate were forfeited 


after the revocation of the edit of Nantz, and 
« who had fled into Denmark. She had no for- 


tune, and her family were proud; but the ſuit 
of the Miniſter of Finances ſubdued their 
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« lofty temper. Beſides the large preſent that 


the King commonly makes to the children of 
* Miniſters at their marriage, he added four 
« thouſand livres to the penſion of fix thouſand 
* of which the huſband was already in poſſeſ- 
* fion; and he gave fifty thouſand crowns to 
Pontchartrain, who at the ſame time obtained 
for his ſon the title of Count de Maurepas. 
Four millions of livres *, which our armed 


« veſſels took from the Spaniards, came ſeaſon- 
* ably to replace this liberality 4.” 


Two marriages of a more 1mportant nature 
employed the attention of the Court in the be- 
ginning of the year 1692; that of the Duke of 
Chartres and of the Duke of Maine. The 
King, as we have already ſeen, had been aſſured, 
ſeveral years before, by the Chevalier de Lor- 


raine, of his brother's conſent to the marriage | 


of his ſon with Mademoiſelle de Blois, youngeſt 
daughter of Madame de Monteſpan. It was 
not ſo eaſy to obtain the conſent of the young 
Priace his nephew. His mother, a German 
Princeſs, who poſſeſſed all the prejudices at un- 
equal alliances, natural to perſons of that country, 
did every thing ſhe could to prevent the match. 
; On 
* About L. 166,666 Sterling. 
t St Simon, prem. par. t. 1. p. 20g. ſec. par. p. I. 
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Paar II. On this occaſion, a perſonage appeared on the 
L political ſtage, who afterwards performed an im- 


Origin ot 
Abbe Du- 


bois. 


portant part; though, from his birth and for. 


tune, he had no reaſon to hope ever to make 
ſuch a figure; but a concurrence of very ſingu- 


lar circumſtances contributed to his advance. 
ment. N 
Monſieur was not very happy in his choice of 
governors to his ſon the Duke of Chartres: They 
were indeed perſons of merit; but he had ſuch 
a rage for men who bore titles, that he made 
choice of them, though ſuperannuated; ſo that 
they ſucceeded each other too rapidly. From 
1683 to 1692, he had no fewer than four. M. de 


* Navailles, a Duke by breve?, and a Marſhal of 


France, a man of honour, virtue and courage, 


lived only two years in that capacity. Mar- 


« ſhal d'Eftrades, alſo a man of ability, poſſeſſed 
the office for as ſhort a ſpace, and died in the 


+ ſeventy-ninth year of his age. M. de la Vieu- 
ville, likewiſe a Duke by örevet, enjoyed the 


place a year longer than the two former; his 
* talents, however, were but middling. On his 
death, he was ſucceeded by M. d'Arcy, Mili- 
* tary Counſellor of State, a man equally ſkilful 
in negociation as valiant in war. This gentle- 


man, unhappily for the Duke of Chartres, was 


* 
not appointed to the charge of his education, 
0 


till a very ſhort while before his marriage put 


* him out of tutelage. He had gained an a- 


ſcendency over his pupil. His manners and 
* his conduct were very pleaſing to the Prince, 
| | and 


— 
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and had inſpired him with all that eſteem and 
« deference neceſſary to have given effect to the 


counſels of this ſage Mentor. 


During the intervals that occurred on the 
death of the Governors, the office was diſ- 
charged by St Laurence, under-uſher in Mon- 
« fieur's houſehold, a perſon of mean birth and 


inelegant manners; but perhaps well enough 


qualified to inſtruc a Prince, or even to form 
* a King *. His want of titles and low birth 
« were the only obſtacles to his obtaining the 


* 


happened, St Laurence diſplayed ſo much me- 
« rit in fulfilling the duties of the office, that 
though others got the honour, he alone had all 
the authority. | | 

He often viſited his friend, the Vicar of St 
Euſtatia. On theſe occaſions, he remarked 
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name of Governor, Every time that a vacancy 


* a young man in company, named Dubois, who 


* ſeemed to poſſeſs an uncommon genius. In 
* his early years, he was employed in keeping 


dis father's ſhop, who was an apothecary in 


* Brive-la-Gaillarde, and who ſent him to le Tel- 
* lier, a Phyſician at Rheims, who took charge 


* of his education. The Doctor, at his death, 


left Dubois as a fort of bequeſt to the Vicar, 
* who, being unable to keep him, committed 
him to the care of St Laurence. He firſt em- 

ployed 


The Duke of Chartres had alſo another ſub-governor, 


named Fontenay- Noc, who wrote excellent letters on the 
education of Princes. Theſe were collected by Abbé le 
Blanc, and printed at London in 1746, in 12mo. 
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* ployed him in giving the Duke of Chartres 


* leflons in writing; but afterwards finding him 


capable of a more important charge, he ob- 
tained him holy orders, that his character 
might be the more reſpectable, and introduced 
him as his aſſiſtant in ſuperintending the leſſons 
of the young Prince; St Laurence, however, 
continued to take upon himſelf the heavieſt 
part of the labour, till he became ſuperannua- 
ted and infirm. He then allowed Dubois to 
inſtruct the Prince in his preſence; and he ac- 
« quitted himſelf fo well, that he gained the ap- 
« probation of the old preceptor, and the eſtcem 


„ > 


* a * * * 


* 


and confidence of his ſcholar *. 


When 


* Others give an account of the progreſs of his fortune ia 
this manner: He was ſon to a phyſician in Brives- la-Gail- 
© larde, in the Lower Limouſin, where he commenced his 
© ſtudies ; and his father obtained from the houſe of Pompa- 
* dour, founders of the college of St Michael in Beaver-ftrect, 
* the reverſion of a burſary which he never enjoyed. In ex- 
pectation ot it, however, his elder brother, an apothecary 
* at Brives, forced him to ſet out for Paris, at the age of 
* twelve. While he waited for his burſary, he was admitted 
into the college of Rheims, in the character of ſervant to 
* the Abbe Gayac, who was Grand-vicar, and had the whole 
* management of the Archbiſhop's affairs. Dubois, though 
© he performed the duties of a domeſtic, was permitted to 

proſecute his ſtudies. 

He was firſt employed as preceptor to the ſon of a mer- 
* chant at Petitpont, named Maroy ; next to M. de Gour- 

© gues, maſter of requeſts; then to the Marquis de Pluvant, 

* maſter of the wardrobe to Monſieur, who introduced him to 
St Laurence, under governor to the Duke of Chartres; and 


* this. 
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When he was on the point of being made Paazr II. 


an Abbe, he found means to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Mar- 
« quis d' Efſiat, two intimate friends, who ma- 
* naged Monſieur and all his affairs. On St 


Laurence's death, as Dubois was in the habit 
of giving leſſons to the Prince, they would 


« willingly have given him the title of precep- 
tor; but that could not be well done fo ſud- 
« denly, becauſe the remembrance of his former 


_ * ſituation was {till too freſh in peoples minds. 


© They, therefore, ſought pretences for delay, 


appeared irretolute in their choice, and put 
* off the nomination; aſſigning for their rea- 


* ſon, that the young Prince made ſuch pro- 
* greſs with his preſent teacher, that it would 
be improper to put him into other hands. At 
© laſt, at a time when he had laid afide all 
thoughts of it, he was, all at once, declared 
«* preceptor. So great a favour attached him 
more than ever to his benefactors; and the de- 
* pendence he had on them, diſpoſed him to uſe 

YoL. b.- | & ©} his 


* this gentleman pluced him and one Saunier, a prieſt of St 


© Euſtatia, with his pupil, to inſtruct him in the principles of 
Religion and Latinity.” This account of the riſe of Dubois, 


agrees in ſeveral circumſtances with that given in the text. 


It may be ſeen in a little tract written by a gentleman who. 


lived with the Abbe, and pubiilied by the Abbe Burt!.clemi, 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. 

It is a remarkable fact, that young Marov, O e piecep- 
tor the Abbe had been, afterwards entered into his ſervice in 
the capacity of pottillion and running footman. 


1692. 
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The Duke 
| of Orleans, 
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* ſhould deſire. 

* They ordered him to do his utmoſt to bring 
the Duke de Chartres to conſent to the mar- 
riage propoſed by the King. The taſk was 
not very difficult. The young Prince was 
quite inexperienced, and the preceptor very 
artful. He repreſented to him the danger of 
incurring the diſpleaſure of his father and of 
the King, if he refuſed; and, on the other 
hand, dazzled him with the proſpect of fa- 
vour, honour, and every fort of happineſs, as 
the reward of his compliance. All the Abbe 
could obtain, however, was a tacit aſſent ; but 
that was enough; for as ſoon as the King un- 
derſtood that his nephew was paſlive, he 


* expoſtulated earneſtly with her ſon, and made 


him promiſe never to give his conſent ; but 


* Monfieur being gained over, ordered that he 


* ſhould agree to the marriage, and the young 


* Prince, who was teazed by his preceptor, was 


forced to ſubmit *.” 


The regency of the Duke of Orleans has ex- 
poſed him to ſo great a diverfity of opinions, 


that the reader cannot be diſpleaſed at ſeeing 


his portrait, drawn from the life, without diſ- 


_ guiſe or partiality, by the Duke de St Simon, 
who was brought up with him, and was al- 
ways his intimate companion, and alſo the 


character 


1 D' Argenſon, p. 222.—Fragmens, t. 2. p. 260. 


haſtened the affair to a concluſion. Madame 
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character of the Dutcheſs delineated by the ſame Paar II. 
hand . This Prince was not above the mid- 1692. 
dle ſtature; of a full habit, though not fat: 
His air and carriage were eaſy and noble: His 
| * countenance open and agreeable; and his 
' © complexion florid. He affected to imitate 
| © Henry IV. in every thing; in his manner, in 
his repartees, and even in his faults. Though 
© he had made but indifferent progreſs in his 
| * academical ſtudies, he had naturally a grace- 
fulneſs in his manner, which was diſtinguiſh- 
able in his moſt trifling actions. His mother 
invented a little fable, which conveys a very 
« juſt idea of his character. 
© The fairies (ſaid ſhe) were called to witneſs 
his birth. All attended, except one who had 
© long diſappeared, and who had been unhap- 
« pily overlooked. She, however, took it into 
| © her head to be preſent among the reſt; but be- 
fore her arrival, they had endowed the child. 
| Affronted at this neglect, the malicious imp, 
unable to revoke the gift of her fiſters, 
* reſting on her ſlender rod, pronounced theſe 
words, with a horrid grin: * Let him have all 
« theſe talents; but I pronounce them ufe- 
e leſs.” This apologue is the true hiſtory of 
* the Duke of Orleans, eſpecially during the life 
of Lewis XIV. His talents either remained 
unemployed, or were employed to no good 
* purpole. : 
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One accompliſhment he poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent degree; that of converſing ſenſibly and 
* eafily on every ſubject. To hear him talk of 


politics, government, ſcience, family-hiſtory 


and characters, one would have imagined him 
* adiligent reader; which was by no means the 


* caſe. His memory was, however, ſo reten- 
tive, that if he but glanced ſlightly over a 


bock, he could at any time afterwards recol- 
* let all the circumilances, facts, and even 
dates, with ſurpriſing accuracy. Such was the 


« ſtrength of his judgment, that he would have 
+ ſeldom erred, had he always followed his firſt 


idea on every ſubject. 
* So great a genius would have well befitted 
* ſome important employment, ſuch as the 


command of armies. To be at once com- 


* mander, engineer and purvcyor; to form pro- 


jects, and to execute them; to give orders, 


and to fight bravely at the ſame inſtant; and, 


dat his leiſure hours, to amuſe himſelf with 


Character 
vf the Abbe 
Dubois. 


+ ealy gaiety,— this was the courſe of life he 


would have choſen. For want of ſuch objects 
* of purſuit, and to divert his mind as much as 
poſſible from the languor that attends a life 


of inactivity, he applied with a ſort of en- 


* thuſiaſm to the ſtudy of the arts; eſpecially 
to chemiſtry and painting: The laſt was, for 
a long time, his favourite amuſement. 


He would, probably, have long continued 


to amuſe himielf with ſuch innocent occupa- 
tions, had it not been for the inſidious conduct 
* of his old preceptor. Knowing the Prince's 
+* inclination 
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inclination for pleaſure, the Abbe Dubois Paar II. 


thought it his intereſt to encourage him in 
carrying it to the utmoſt exceſs. After the 
marriage of the Duke of Chartres, the Abbe 
had the audacity to demand a Cardinal's hat 
from Lewis XIV. as the reward of his ſervices. 
From the manner in which his propoſal was 
received, he eaſily ſaw that he had no chance of 
ſucceeding with the King. To ſecure his for- 
tune, therefore, he reſolved, it poſſible, to gain 
an aſcendency over the Prince his pupil, by 
placing about him people like himſ-lf, from 
whoſe ſnares he could not pollibly eſcape. 

Pubois was a flender little man, of a meager 
and ſneaking appearance. Pertidy, avarice, 
debauchery, ambition, mean adulation, and 
every vice that can diſgrace human nature, 
ſtrove by turns for the domination of his heart, 
and each, by the conteſt, ſeemed the more firmly 
eſtabliſhed in its place. He breathed nothing 
but intrigue; and ſuch was his eifrontery, that 


he would deny his crimes boldly, even when ta- 


ken in the fact. His manner of ſpeaking was 
naturally eaſy and agreeable; but with the view 
of penetrating into the ſentiments of others, 


and concealing his own, he affected an un- 


graceful ſtammer. Though he took ſuch pains 
to disfigure his converſation, vet his remarks 


« were ſo juſt, and fo replete with good ſenſe, 


£c 


o 


and his addreſs, when he thought proper, ſo 
polite and inſinuating, that his company would 


| © have been courted, had not his good qualities 
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* which, ſo to ſpeak, ſeemed to perſpire from 


every pore, and rendered all his gaiety inſipid. 


His ambition was boundleſs; and he was ca- 
pable of contriving and executing the moſt 
* execrable deſigns. In ſhort, he was a traitor, 


a wretch, whoſe talents ſerved only to increaſe 


the natural depravity of his heart. 

The young Prince, weary of inactivity, and 
* diſappointed at not reaping thoſe fruits which 
* he had been made to expect from his mar- 
* riage, ſuch as military dignity, and other 
* honours, was eaſily perſuaded by the Abbe, 
that the beſt way of avenging himſelf of 
* the King, would be to run headlong into li- 
* centious pleaſures; and that this might alſo be 


the ſureſt means of forcing his father-in-law 
to comply with his wiſhes; becauſe his irregu- 


* larities would be repreſented to the King as 
* the effect of that idleneſs in which he allowed 
him to remain. Beſides, he told him, that it 
* became not a man of his high rank to be an 


'«* abſolute flave to decorum. * You have too 


% much good ſenſe (ſaid he) to be the dupe of 
«+ ſuperſtition, What elſe is religion but a 
„politic device, employed at all times to keep 
„% weak minds in awe, and hold the common 
people in ſubjection? Probity in men, cha- 
e ſtity in women, are mere chimeras,—traps to 
catch fovls; and if any ſuperior genius chance 
to be entangles | in theſe trammels, it muſt be 
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« ridiculous puſillanimity, which he has been 
„unable to ſurmount.” 


is remarkable, that amid all the impiety diſplay- 


Having imbibed theſe principles, by the aid 
of which this honeſt ecclefiaſtic converted 
fraud into ſkill, perfidy into depth of thought, 
and wickedneſs into a contempt for childiſh 
fears, it was wonderful that the Duke of Or- 
leans ftill remained gentle, humane and obli- 
ging. He did not, however, eſcape ſome of the 
other vices that reſult from ſuch pernicious 
maxims. He inſenſibly withdrew himſelf from 
the Court, to aſſociate with a ſet of mean com- 
panions, who detained him in Paris, that they 
might have the entire poſſeſſion of him. His 


conſtant aſſociates were abandoned women, 


young rakes, and old debauchees, all of whom 
were introduced by his worthy preceptor. He 
at laſt became habituated to debauchery, or at 


leaft to the ſhew of debauchery ; for he languiſh- 


ed when it was unaccompanied by noiſe and 
tumult. On this account Lewis XIV. uſed tode- 
nominate him, very juſtly, a rodomontade of vices. 
On his part he was at no pains to conceal the 
meanneſs of his companions, and never heſita- 
ted to call them publicly his ragamuffins*.” It 


ed by this Prince, who gave way to every guit 
of paſſion, and gloried in his wickedneſs ſo much, 
as often to dedicate to riot and intemperance 
thoſe days ſet apart by the Church for faſting and 


Ff4 abſtinence, 


® St Simon, t. 2. p. 147. 
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Paar II. abſtinence, he had ſtill an inviolable efteem for | 


RR 
"Ms - the Duke de St Simon, who boldly profeſſed re- | « tu 
ligion, and practiſed it at the ſame time, in the qua 
face of the diſſolute youth of that age. This . thel 
nobleman contracted a friendſhip with all the to i 
greateſt devotees at Court, and went ſometimes | " 
to the retreat of the Abbe de Rance, where he | « hi 
received much inſtruction, and from whence he [- 8 
uſed to return ſo tortitied in his opinions, as to | « te 
reprove the Prince boldly for his miſconduct. | h 
Monſieur obſerved the licentious life of his F 
leans. ſon, without making any effort to reclaim him; 1 
* either from indolence, or from a ſuppoſition 1 47 
that it was more the King's buſineſs than his 5 
own, to put a ſtop to his ſon- in law's diſorder- 1 
ly courſes, by giving him ſome employment. 1 
Madame was equally willing to wink at it, « 1 
being rejoiced to think how much the Dutcheſs „ 
* of Chartres would ſuffer from the neglect of BE 
© her huſband, during his fits of debauchery. BR. 
Her mother-in-law could never forgive her for #1 
having married her ſon. The daughter-in-law, « 
on her part, though the fact is almoſt in- 6 
* credible, thought the had done the Duke of f s 
Chartres much honour in giving him her hand. 5 
Pride was indeed her ruling paſſion, and ſhe 3 
* maintained a haughty carriage on all occa- 6 
* fions*, She expected from every one that ap- PA 
proached 6 
| () 
* Among ſamiliar friends, her huſband always called het | : 


Madame Lucifer. He ſaid that ſhe acted the Princeſs even 
in her moſt ſecret receſſes, ue fur la chaiſe 6 —. 
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+ proached her, not merely ſubmiſſion, but ac- Paxr II. 
« tual adoration.” Though ſhe poſſeſſed ſome «692. 
qualities that might flatter her ſelft-love, yet 
. theſe were counterbalanced by defects ſufficient 
| to inſpire her with modeſty. 
| Her ſtature was indeed tall and majeſtic ; 
ber complexion, her carriage, her eyes and her 
| © teeth were admirable, but the laſt were rather 
| too long; and though her hair was thick, and 
| her eye-laſhes fine, ſhe had ſcarce any veſtige 
bof eye-brows; her cheeks were large, and ſhe 
© had an awkwardneſs in her ſhape, which was 
very obſervable when ſhe walked. Madame 
de Monteſpan could ſcarce pardon Mademoi- 
_ * ſelle de Blois for not being born perfectly 
* handſome; and Madame de Thianges, more 
© unreaſonable ftill on this point, could not be 
© reconciled to her, becauſe the portion of the 
|  * blood of the Mortmarts, that flowed in her 
veins, had not produced an unexceptionable 
* form*. But ſhe poſſeſſed, in an eminent de- 
«* gree, the happy talent in converſation, for 
* waich that family was diſtinguiſhed. She ex- 
+ preſſed herſelf with ſurpriſing energy on every | 
* ſubjet; and the eloquence of her eyes was 1 
* even more ſignificant than her words. Her bh 
* elocution was, however, ungraceful, as ſhe 
* ſpoke thick, and fo confuſedly, that ſtrangers | 
* were at a loſs to underſtand her. The Prince Wi 
* complained, that ſhe never ſhowed him any of | i 
: = | 
thoſe little endearments, or thoſe Eind atten- | 
tions 
Caylus, p. 140. | 
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Paar I. © tions that are ſo uſual from a wife who lives on 


1692. 


The Duke 
and Dut- 
cheſs of 
Maine. 


good terms with her huſband. They, how- 


ever, remained always on ſuch a footing with 


each other, that Lewis XIV. had never any 

« reaſon to repent of having made the match. 
About a month after this marriage, on the 

19th of March, was celebrated that of the Duke 


of Maine, with Anna-Louiſa-Benedicte of Bour. 
bon, daughter to Henry-Julius, Prince of Con- 


den. The King, whole ideas were, in gene- 
ral, very juſt, had expreſſed a wiſh that none 
of the legitimated Princes ſhould think of mar- 
« rying ; but the Duke of Maine having reſol- 


ved on entering into the married ſtate, the ſame 


* wiſe principle would have led his Majeſty to 
make choice of ſome young lady of a great and 
ancient family among the French nobility. 


This, however, was prevented, by the impor- 
« tunities of the Prince of Conde, who ſeemed 


to think ſuch alliances the deſtiny of his fami- 
ly.“ His daughters were no leſs anxious to 
find matches. One of them had even aſpired 


at the hand of the Dauphin during his widow- 
hood. This made Madame de Maintenon fay : 
The Prince of Conde's daughters are real- 


ly very vain.” And adds ſhe, by way of re- 


flection, Do you know any young ladies that 


are not ſo ? 
This Lady, who had a particular predilection 
for the Duke of Maine, did not agree with his 


Majeſty 


Caylus, p. 33. 
Lettres de Maintenon, t. 3. p. 184. 
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Majeſty in her way of thinking, on the ſubject Paar II. 
of the young Prince's marriage. When the 1 


match was concluded, ſhe wrote thus to the Ab- 
beſs de Maubuiſſon: The marriage which you 


* uſed to recommend fo much, has at laſt taken 
place; and J confeſs, I was always entirely of 


your opinion.“ She then laviſhes much praiſe 


on the wife of her favourite. The Princeſs, 


writes ſhe, in another letter to the Abbeſs, is 
to ſpend the holy week with you. Let her 


have repoſe. The ceremonies and fracas of the 


Court have fatigued her to death. She is op- 
« preſſed with jewels and embroidery. Her 
* head-dreſs alone is as weighty as her whole 
* body, Theſe incumbrances check her growth, 


and injure her health. She is indeed much 
_ * handſomer bare-headed, than when loaded 


+ with the richeſt ornaments. She eats nothing, 
and perhaps ſleeps little. I am much afraid 
* ſhe has been too young married. I would be 
* glad to have her at St Cyr, where ſhe might 
* enjoy herſelf among my ſmart little girls, and 
+ participate in their innocent mirth and jollity. 


The auſterities of a convent are indeed nothing 


in compariſon with the reſtraints to which the 
great are ſubjected by the etiquette of a Court! 

This young Princeſs,* ſays the fame Lady, 
* 1s very handſome, gay and witty.” This en- 
gaged her to undertake the taſk of forming her 


mind. If I fail here,” ſays ſhe, * I hence- 
forth renounce all concern with Princefles.” 


She, however, found her defective in ſome very 
| eſſential 
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Paar II. ef-ntial particulars. She thus writes to the La. 


— 
1092. 


dy who had charge of her education: You 
have beguiled me in the chief article, that of 


* piety. She has no inclination that way. She 
only wiſhes implicitly to follow others. 1 
did not defire to ſee her a great devotee, but 
I confeſs I expected to find her regular in her 


© devotion, and ſubmiſſive to God, to the King, 


and to the Duke of Maine *. 
We ſhall now tranſcribe St Simon's opinion 


of this pair, which is dictated by a ſtrong 


partiality ; but this virulence we ſhall correct 


from the authority of Madame de Caylus. Ac- 
cording to him , The Duke of Maine poſſeſ- 
_ © {ed the ſpirit of a demon in every ſenſe of the 


term. He was malicious, falſe, and artful ; 
* but, when he thought proper, he appeared 
* fawning, and complaiſant in an extreme de- 
* gree. He was the more dangerous an enemy, 
that he ſtuck at no meanneſs to accompliſh his 
* purpoſes. His wite's underſtanding, which 
* was naturally excellent, was quite perverted 
* by the ſtudy of plays and romances. Her 
* ſole employment was to read theſe, to get them 


by neart, and to recite them in public. Her 


« imperious temper knew no reſtraint, and ſhe 
* was ever ready to yield to the ſudden impulſe 
* of paſſion. She deſpiſed the moderation of 


her huſband, which ſhe ſtigmatized as weak- 
_ * neſs; his economy ſhe called avarice. She 


kept 


* Lettres de Maintenon, t. 3» P» 238. 
+ St Simon, t. 4. P · 65, 
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kept a ſplendid Court at Sceaux, and ruin- te R IL 
ed him by her extravagance, while he tart = 1692. 


ſay nothing, leſt the flighteſt oppoſition on his 
« part ſhould have turned her head. 


« The Duke of Maine had found means to 


« perſuade the King that he was a man of parts; 
although every body knew, that he had neither 
views nor ambition, and was a mere idiot in 


* buſineſs. He paſſed his time at home, ſhun- 


ned company, went to hunt by himſelf, eat 


+ alone, and made a merit of this conduct with 


* the King, who imagined that by this means he 
« was excluſively devoted to him“. St Simon 


_ conſiders the Duke of Maine as the author of the 


calumnies afterwards circulated to the prejudice 
of the Duke of Orleans, to whom he himſelf was 


_ intimately attached. Even the virtues which this 
Prince poſſeſſed, are by him aſcribed to ſuſpi- 
cious motives ; and his punctuality ia obſerving 


the duties of religion are branded with the name 
of intereſted hypacriſy. 

Madame de Caylus f, who knew the Duke 

and Dutcheſs of Maine, as well, and perhaps bet- 


ter than St Simon, only ſays: He married a 
* Princeſs of the blood, of a character entirely 


« oppoſite to his own. She was as ſpirited and 
* enterpriſing as he was gentle and quiet. This 
* Princeſs abuſed his good nature. She ſhook 
* off the yoke which had been perhaps too ſe- 
* verely applied in the courſe of her education. 
She 


* St Simon, t. 4. p. 66. 
+ Caplus, p. 34. 
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Farr II. She abſented herſelf from the King's Court, in 


— 
1692. 


order to hold her own at Sceaux, where, by 


her extravagance, ſhe ruined her huſband, 


« who either approved of her conduct, or durſt 


not oppoſe her will. The King frequently re- 


« proached him for his indulgence, but to no 


* purpoſe. At laſt, finding his admonitions only 


© tend to give ſecret uneaſineſs to a favourite 


© fon, he thought proper to remain ſilent. 
* The natural timidity of the Duke of Maine, 
and his attachment to the King, contributed to 


« ſequeſtrate him from the world; where, how- 


ever, he would have been well received, had he 
* been known. 
gun his education. Had ſhe finiſhed it, though 
© ſhe could have added nothing to his genius, 
yet ſhe might have inſpired him with more 
«* energy and courage; I mean that dignity of 
mind, which is ſo neceſſary an ingredient in 
the character of a man of ſuperior rank.” 
What is called the courage of the heart, as op- 
poſed to that of the underſtanding, is ſurely no leſs 
neceſſary to Princes in a country like ours, where 
military virtues are ſo highly prized. On this ſub- 


jeR, the Duke of Maine has been ſubjected to very 


mortifying ſuſpicions. The Duke d' Elbœuf, 


* at the concluſion of a campaign, aſked him 


* publicly, where he intended to ſerve next year; 


for, wherever it is,“ ſaid he, I am determi- 


ned to be there alſo.” * Why ſo?” ſaid the 


Prince; * becauſe, (anfwered the other) in 
** Four company, one is always ſure of his 


2 


Madame de Maintenon had be- 


— - e . 


. A A TT" 


— , 


« life at leaſt ux. The King's ſon caſt down his Pon H. 
| * eyes, and made no reply. 1692. 


The father himſelf too, once ſuffered a morti- 
fication of the ſame ſort, which was the occaſion 
of his committing a ſingular piece of extrava- 

' gance. He wiſhed to conceal the real cauſe of 

| his chagrin, but it was ſoon diſcovered : For how 
can Kings conceal any thing? After dining 
* one day at Marly, in company with all the 
Court Ladies, he obſerved one of the valets, 
* who was employed in removing the diſhes, 

_ © buſy pocketing ſome of the ſweatmeats. The 
Monarch, uſually ſo reſerved, forgetting his 
* dignity, flew upon the thief, railed at him like 
© a madman, and beat him ſeverely with a ſwitch 
* he held in his hand. He then went to the 
apartment of Madame de Maintenon, and, re- 
turning an hour after, began to talk of the af- 
fair as a commendable action; but in vain did 
he look round for applauſe, every one was fi- 
* lent. The whole company ſuſpected, that the 
* cauſe to which he aſcribed this ſally of paſſion 
* was not the real one. They began to talk of 
it to each other; and by degrees found out, 
* that a diſcovery he had made that very day, 
vas truly the cauſe of that indecent tranſport 
* of rage. 

Ihe King uſed to cauſe the Dutch newſpa- 

pers to be read to him. He one day found 

* extravagant praiſes there beſtowed on the Duke 

; * of Maine. It was faid that the Prince, after a 

e bloody 
St Simon, t. 4. p. 68. 
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Paar II. © bloody engagement, in which he acquitted 


— 
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* himſelf bravely, was carried off the field on a 
bier, dangerouſly wounded. Next poſt, the 
© whole ſtory was reverſed ; and it was now af- 
© ſerted, that the Duke had received no injury. 
* Theſe affected contradictions produced ſuſpi- 
* cions in the mind of Lewis XIV. He had a 
«© valet named la Vienne, whoſe manner was 
blunt and even rude, from whom he generally 
learned ſuch things as other people would 
* not venture'to tell him. He queſtioned him 


on the ſubjet. The hefitation which la Vien- 
ne ſhowed, increaſed the King's curiofity. He 
ordered him to ſpeak out; and la Vienne told 


him what he would have been glad not to have 
© known, the contemptuous jeſts to which his 
darling ſon was ſubjected, both among his own 


ſubjects and among ſtrangers. His grief was 


« exceſſive: And, it is well known, that it was 
on the ſame day he forced la Vienne to this 
* diſcovery, that his ill humour was vented on 
the unlucky valet already mentioned &. 

Though the Duke of Maine did not want cou- 


rage, yet he poſſeſſed not that military ardour 
fo remarkable in the Duke of Orleans. It ap- 


pears that Madame de Maintenon was of this o- 
pinion ; and, from the ſtyle in which ſhe writes, 
ſhe does not appear diſpleaſed that her favourite 


ſhould be puniſhed for this defect. She ſays, 
The King is not well ſatisfied with the part 
+ which Monfieur de Luxembourg has made the 

e Duke 


* St Simon, t. 3. p. 64. 
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Duke of Maine act in the laſt engagement, 


The Duke of Orleans will therefore return, but 
our Duke muſt ſtill remain with the army *.“ 
But when Generals make Princes act a part, 
may we not preſume that they do fo at their own 
deſire? 

The marriage of the Duke of Maine was by 
no means agreeable to Mademoiſelle, whoſe gene- 
roſity had enriched him. Mademoiſelle de Bour- 
bon had diſpleaſed her by ſome childiſh behaviour, 
* which,” Lewis XIV. told her, © was unworthy 
* of ſerious reſentment:* adding, that the mar- 


Triage ſhould not be made without conſulting her. 


If he ſhall marry her,“ anſwered ſhe, © I am 


* reſolved never to fee either of them again in 


my life.” She adds, that the marriage was con- 


cluded ſome time after without her knowledge; 


and that the only notice ſhe had of it, was 


from Madame de Monteſpan, who mentioned it 


careleſsly in a letter, as an ordinary piece of 
news. I gave myſelf no trouble about it,” con- 
cludes ſhe. What purpoſe, indeed, could her 
reſentment have ſerved? She had given away 


every thing ; and they had nothing to fear, 


This Princeſs died on the fifth of April 1693; 


and though ſhe had been ſo much ſpoken of du- 


ring her life, ſhe was no ſooner dead than for- 

gotten. „„ „„ 
Beſides Mademoiſelle de Bourbon, the Duke 

of Maine had the offer of other Princeſſes. 


The Dutcheſs of Hanover would have willingly 


Vor. I. 3 2iven 
* Lett. de Maint, t. 2. p. 195. k 
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Paar II. given him the hand of one of her daughters; 
1692-95. and ſhe quarrelled with her ſiſter the Princeſs 


Konigf- 


mark. 


of Conde, accuſing her of having carried off that 
match. 'The Dutcheſs had come to France, 
with a view of bettering her fortune ; yet, not- 
withſtanding her poverty, ſhe kept ſuch a reti- 
nue as involved her in a ſerious quarrel with the 


family of Bouillon*. Their coaches met, were 


cntangled, and a ſcuffle among the ſervants en- 
ſued. Thoſe of Hanover were victorious at 
the firſt, but were afterwards defeated. The 
Dutcheſs demanded redreſs, with a degree of 
haughtineſs that diſpleaſed Lewis XIV. The 
contemptuous negle with which her complaint 
was treated, ſhowed her that ſhe had nothing to 


expect ; ſhe therefore left France}. 


This diſgrace, however, made the fortune of 
her daughters ; for, in Germany, they met with 
very advantageous matches : Not indeed at the 
Court of Hanover, which was then the ſcene of 
a very tragical event. A young man, named 
Count Konigſmark, who was remarkably hand- 
fome and agreeable, happened to appear at Court; 
and his preſence diſturbed the harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted between the Elector of Hanover and his 
Conſort. He became jealous; watched them ; 


thought 


* St Simon. 


Lettres de Maintenon. 


+ A penſion was granted to the Princeſs of Hanover, on the 
20th of Auguſt 1685. The ſcuffle of the ſervants, according 
to Dangeau, was on the 6th of January 1692; and the de- 
parture of the Dutchels of Hanover for Germany, on the 
22th of October. 
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thought himſelf certain of their guilt; ſent Pan II. 
his wife back to the Duke of Zell, her father ; 1652555 
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and ordered the unhappy Konigſmark to be 


thrown into a heated oven. 


A dreadful example 


to _ who dare attack the honour ot Sove- 
reigns! 


After the Dutcheſs of Hanover's departure 


from France, a lady came to Court, whoſe 


life might furniſh matter for a romance. 


* 


0 


Ma- 
demoiſelle de Luynes, the daughter of a gen- 
tleman who was loaded with a numerous fami- 
ly, had made a good marriage in Piedmont. 


In 1683, ſhe there eſpouſed the Count de Ve- 


rue, who was young, witty and agreeable. 
She herſelf was a charming girl of fourteen. 
The Duke of Savoy took a liking to her. She 
obſerved it, and mentioned her ſuſpicions to 
her huſband. Her mother-in-law, who was one 
of the Dutcheſs of Savoy's Ladies of Honour, 


when intruſted with the ſecret, made as light of 
it as her huſband did. The Prince redoubled 


his aſſiduties; and, contrary to his uſual plan 
of ceconomy and retirement, gave ſeveral pu- 
blic entertainments. The young Counteſs of 
Verue was ſenſible that theſe compliments were 
intended for her; and made every effort to de- 
eline being of the parties; but her mother-in- 
law was offended, reproached her with ſeek- 


ing to give herſelf airs of importance, and told 


her that nothing but vanity could make her 


take ſuch chimeras into her head. Her huſband, 
on the other hand, engaged her to be preſent 
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at theſe feaſts; aſſuring her, that he had the 


* moſt entire confidence in her prudence; and 


adding, that if the Duke of Savoy was really 
in love with her, it would neither be for his 
honour nor his credit, that ſhe ſhould ſeem to 
remark it. 

At laſt the Duke declared himſelf her admi- 
rer. She did not conceal the matter ; but 


tried every method to obtain leave of going to 


the country for ſome time. This was, how- 
ever, refuſed, and the whole ſtory treated with 
ridicule. Fatigued with fuch domeſtic vexa- 
tions, ſhe feigned ſickneſs, cauſed her phyſician 
to preſcribe the waters of Bourbon; and, at the 
ſame time, wrote to her father, entreating he 
would have the goodneſs to meet her there, as 
ſhe had ſome things of importance to commu— 
nicate, and as ſhe was not then at liberty to 
come to Paris. She had ſcarce arrived, when 
ſhe was met by her father. She was attended 


by the Abbe Scalix, ber huſband's brother, a 


man who had become gray in the offices of 
Ambaſſador and Miniſter of State. M. de 
Luynes, who was a man of honour and virtue, 
trembled at the danger to which he ſaw his 


daughter expoſed ; and that ſhe might avoid 


it, propoſed that ſhe ſhould return with him to 
Paris, and there remain till the Duke might 
forget his paſſion, or form fome other at- 
tachment. He mentioned his intention to 


the uncle, who, being a grave looking perſon, 


* and advanced in life, could not, he thought, 


* diſapprove 
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* diſapprove of the expedient. But he miſtook 


his character. The old Abbe was deſperately 


o 


in love with his niece, and had no idea of part- 
ing with her fo eaſily. He, therefore, amuſed 
© her father with various pretences; and after 
perſuading him to return to Paris, declared his 
«* paſſion. The lady, as might well be expected, 
gave him a very ungracious reception. His 
love, thus ſighted, was changed into rage; and 
on their return to Piedmont, he took every 


* 


opportunity to injure his niece in the opinion 


* 


of her huſband and mother-in-law *.“ The 
reſiſtance of Madame de Verue againſt the Duke 
of Savoy's ſolicitations; the real or affected con- 
ſidence of the mother-in-law ; the ſecurity of the 
huſband; the perſecution of the uncle; are cir- 


cumſtances which might afford materials for a 
romance: What follows, has more the air ot 
true hiſtory. 


she yielded; but with her virtue ſhe loſt thoſe 
* qualities that had made her beloved at Court. 
She, however, becime formidable by the a- 
ſcendency ſhe acquired over her lover. Her 
enemies found means to poiſon her; but the 


Duke gave her fo powerful a counter-poiſon, 
that her life was ſaved. Neither the effects of 


this ſhock to her conſtitution, nor of the ſmall- 


© pox which immediately followed it, injured 


her beauty. Her lover never left her during 


* her ſickneſs; and their union, which was 


Gg 3 ſtrengthened 
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ſtrengthened by the birth of ſeveral children, 


* ſeemed likely to be of long duration: But 
Madame de Verue all at once diſappear- 


ed, while the Duke was on a journey to 


Chambery. Either tired of the afliduities 


of the Duke, who was always with her, 
and watched all her actions, or from re- 
morſe and repentance, ſhe reſolved to retire ; 
having firſt placed her money in ſafe hands, 
and got ſecurity that the intereſt ſhould be re- 


gularly paid to her. The Chevalier de Luynes, 


her brother, joined her, as it put aſhore by ac- 


 cident in the courſe of a fea voyage. He ac- 


companied her with the greateſt ſecrecy from 


Piedmont to France, where ſhe took up her 


refidence in a nunnery &. 
Her family, at firſt, refuied to countenance 


her; but ſome well diſpoſed people having re- 


preſented to them, that it was a pity not to en- 
courage a perſon whoſe only wiſh was to leave off 


a diſorderly life, they became more complaiſant, 


and were at laſt entirely reconciled. She took 


a genteel houſe; and when it was known 


that ſhe was rich, witty and polite, and kept a 


good table, every body courted her acquaint- 


ance. She attracted about her a ſort of court, 


_ conſiſting not only of her friends and neigh- 
* bours, but of the beſt people in the kingdom, 


who ſtrove for the honour of being admitted 
| . of 


* According to Dangeau, Madame d- Verue arrived in 


France ou the iſt of December 1690. 


* 
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* of her parties. At Turin ſhe left a ſon who 
* died young ; and a daughter, whom the Duke 
* of Savoy acknowledged, and gave in marriage 
to the Prince of Carignan his nephew. Thus 
would Madame de Verue have ſcen her oft- 
ſpring inherit the States of Savoy, had. the 
* Duke happened to die without legitimate chil- 
dren &.“ 

The campaigns in 1692 and 1693, were the 
laſt in which Lewis XIV. was engaged; and the 
taking of Namur, was his laſt exploit. Madame 
de Maintenon attended him in this expedition, 
and there became acquainted with Madame Voi- 
fin, whom we may conſider as a model of diſcre- 
tion and prudence, and who, by her addrels, 


1 


highly aggrandiſed the fortune of her huſband. 


His grandfather was firſt keeper of the records 
in Parliament; his father and brother were 
* Intendants o! provinces. This paved the 
way for the grandſon to obtain the Intendancy 
of Hainaut, a very important oflice during the 
war. His wife, the daughter of one Trudaine, 
* Maſter of Requeſts, had very agreeable fea- 
* tures, without the affectation of beauty. Her 
manners were gentle and modeſt, and her con- 
verſation agreeable, though reſerved. She ap- 
* peared conſtantly occupied with her domeſtic 
* alfairs, and in beſtowing private charities. 
She poſſeſſed, however, great addreſs, and a 
* temper naturally inſinuating, by which ſhe 

G g 4 © could 
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could inſenſibly bring about her purpoſe, 


No body could better diſplay magnificence 


o 


— 


6 


in houſchold affairs, when neceſſary; yet 
without offending by profuſion. Her li. 
beralities were always ſeaſonable, and offered 
with a good grace; and her engaging manners 
made her beloved by all the officers. The 
care and attention ſhe beſtowed on them and 
the ſoldiers, after the different actions in Flan- 
ders, and the money ſhe ſo liberally diſtributed 
among them, to relieve their neceſſities, effec- 
tually gained their hearts. All the Generals 
who commanded in that country, M. de Lux- 
embourg, the Duke of Harcourt, and even 
the Dauphin, eſteemed her ſinccrely. The 
Duke of Luxembourg inſtructed her in what 
manner ſhe might beſt pleaſe Madame de 
Maintcnon, who was to lodge in her houſe du- 
ring the ſiege of Namur; and ſhe carefully 
availed herſelf of his leſſons. 

When Madame de Maintenon arrived, ſhe 
received her very courteouſly ; provided her 
with a convenient and handſome apartment ; 
gained the favour of every one of her ſervants; 
ſhut herſelf up in her chamber, ſeldom ma- 


king her appearance either to her or any other 


* 


0 


of the Court Ladies, and giving orders from 
her retreat with ſuca judgment and preciſion, 


+ that every body was ſatisfied. A reception 10 


much in the taſte of Madame de Maintenon, 
could not fail to give her a very favourable 
impreſſion of her entertainer, Her ſervants, 

charmed 


4 „ 
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charmed with Madame Voiſin, took all oppor- Paar II. 
tunities of informing their miſtreſs of every 23 
thing that this lady had done for the ſick and 
« wounded ollicers and ſoldiers; her liberality; 
ber domeſtic economy ; her piety, and un- 
bounded charity; but what moſt ſenſibly 
« affected Madame de Maintenon, was a mark 
of attention, happily imagined, though in a 
_* trifling matter. 
It was the beginning of ſummer, and the 
weather, from being extremely hot, became 
ſuddenly chill and moiſt. Madame de Main- 
tenon appeared much affected by this change 
in the atmoſphere. On retiring to her cham- 
* ber, ſhe obſerved hanging in a corner, a 
thick wadded robe, made in a ſimple but ele- 
* gant taſte, This preſent was the more ac- 
ceptable, as ſhe had breught with her no win- 
ter dreſs, and as it was offered to ſeaſonably 
« and fo unexpectedly. Madame Voilin's re- 
« ſerve completely gained her eſteem. That 
lady never came into her apartment, but when 
called; and then ſhe would ſcarce be prevailed 
on to fit down, but watched the firit opportu- 
© nity of retiring. That circumſpection at luſt 
* attracted the agreeable reproach from Madame 
de Maintenon, that the was the only perſon 
* whole familiarity the could not obtain; and to 
this was added an invitation to behave lets like 
* a ſtranger in future &.“ To give her an op- 
_— portunity 
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portunity of accepting this invitation, her huſ- 
band was made a Counſellor of State in 1694, 
which fixed him at Paris, from whence Madame 
Voiſin uſed to go frequently to Verſailles ; at 
firſt only when ſent for; but afterwards ſhe went 
now and then of her own accord, on pretence of 
expreſſing her gratitude. She, however, always 
took care to maintain the ſame reſpectful and 
diſtant behaviour ; fo that the intimacy of thoſe 
rwo ladies was for a long time unknown, though 
ſhe ſtill kept in view the means of obtaining for 
M. Voiſin the important offices at which he af- 
terwards arrived. 

At the ſame time, M. de Chamillart was efta- 
bliſhed at Court by a lucky chance, aided by 
his perſonal merit, which, in ſome meaſure, en- 
titled him to his good fortune. 
man, rather of an awkward appearance; but 
* the openneſs of his countenance beſpoke the 
* goodneſs of his heart. 
he was Intendant of Caen. The ſon, on en- 
« tering a Counſellor to the Parliament, ſhowed 
great ability and attention. He, however, 
loved good company, and played well at every 


© 


* 


game, which withdrew his attention, in ſome 


degree, from the ſtudy of the law. He excel- 
led chiefly at billiards; and the King, who 
was fond of that game, got notice of it. His 


«* Majeſty was ſo much pleaſed with his perform - 
ance, that he always made him one in his par- 
ties. Chamillart behaved with ſuch modeſty 
and prudencc, that he gained the favour of the 

© courtiers; 


7 


He was a tall 


His father died while 


w Mt bes 
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as NOVICES in the manners of a Court uſually 
are on ſuch occaſions, he received the protec- 
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« tion of all his acquaintance. The King ſpoke 


of him to Madame de Maintenon, who deſired 


to ſee him. She was fo well ſatisfied with his 


« converſation, that ſhe afterwards invited him 
to viſit her often. Wm” 

* Notwithſtanding his frequent journeys to 
« Verſailles, where he never ſpent the night, he 
vas aſſiduous in performing his office as a 
judge in the palace. This gained him the at- 
fection of his companions, who were charmed 
to ſee him as punctual in his attendance as 
« themſelves, without ſhewing the inſolence of 
* a favourite. This conduct likewiſe recom- 
* mended him to the King. 


Lad 


While he thus endeavoured to reconcile his 


La 


duty as a judge, with his avocations at Court, 
the loſs of a proceſs in which he was reporter, 
* expoled him to the bitter complaints of the 
untucceſsful client. The poor man inſiſted 


* 


ſtrenuouſly on a certain paper which, he ſaid, 


vas decifive in his favour. Had you read it,” 


ſaid he to Chamillart, it is impoſſible that I 


could have loſt my proceſs.” The reporter 
* heard him with an air of compaſſion ; end ha- 


_ * ving learned the nature of the paper, owned 


* that he did not recolle& having read it, and 
that probably it had not been produced. The 
* other aſſerted warmly that he had preſented 
it. The bag containing the proceſs was at 

* hand. 
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hand. Chamillart opened it, and found the 
paper. The man became more outrageous 
than ever. Have a little patience,” ſaid the 
judge. He then peruſed it carefully. You 
are right, (continued he) this paper is deciſive 


nin your favour. I know not how I have over- 


looked it; but I am in the fault. Your de- 
„ mand is twenty thouſand livres *, and it is 
+ incumbent on me to pay you that ſum. Call 
« on me again two days hence.” Chamillart, 


* though far from rich, made up the ſum, 


* and paid it to the client at the time ap- 
pointed, begging him never to mention it. 


This adventure taught him that the exami- 


ning and reporting of proceſſes did not well 
* agree with his exerciſe at the billiard-table. 
He continued, however, to keep his ſeat as a 


judge, but declined, in future, to act as re- 


porter in any cauſe, and conſigned to the re- 
© corder of the Court all the buſineſs he had on 
* his hand. 

The King, that he might gradually advance 
him, firſt made him Maſter of Requeſts, and 


* gave him an apartment at Verſailles. There 


he beſtowed on him the Intendancy of Rouen. 
+ Chamillart, ſurpriſed at this appointment, en- 


_ + treated that he might be retained near his 


* Majeſty's perion. * It is with that intention,” 
* ſaid Lewis XIV. that 1 place you at Rouen, 
from whence you may come here and pals a 


„few weeks now and then.” But he ſoon 


called 


* About L. 82 5 Sterling. 
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called him nearer to his perſon, by appointing 
him Inſpector of the Finances, an office he be- 
ſtowed on him of his own accord. 

While Chamillart was Counſellor in the 
Parliament, though not rich, he lived in inti- 
macy with Dreux, another Counſellor, who was 
very opulent. Their wives were, about the 
ſame time, delivered of a fon and a daughter. 


Dreux, from friendſhip, propoſed that there 


{ſhould be in due time a marriage between his 
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ſon and Chamillart's daughter. After fome 


objections, founded on the inequality of their 
fortune, Chamillart yielded. While theſe 
children grew up, the face of affairs wa: 
greatly changed. Dreux remained a Coun- 


ſellor in Parliament, while Chamillart arrived 


at the higheſt honours in the State, though he 
continued to live on the moſt familiar footing 
with his old colleague. In his turn, he urged 
him to the accompliſhment of the propoſed 
marriage. This gave riſe to another ſtruggle 
of generoſity, in which Chamillart prevailed. 


He purchaſed for his ſon-in-law the office of 
* King's Uſher, to which his Majeſty added 


ſome titles and privileges * Madame de 


* Maintenon committed to his charge all the 


affairs of St Cyr, which engaged him in a cor- 


* reſpondence 


* On appointing M. de Dreux to this place, the King took 
him into lis own coach. From that moment he became Mar- 
quis de Dreux, and his brother-in-law Count de Chamillart, 
urtles which no judge's family had hitherto enjoyed. St S.. 
mon, f. 1. ſec. par. p. 77. 
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© advantageous in the ſequel *. 

The favour of approaching that lady was not 
eaſily obtained. The very ſhadow of poſſeſſing 
that honour produced ſuch effects, that it was 
ſought after with avidity. 
fortune wiſhed to marry her daughter to a young 
man in opulent circumſtances ; but his family 
objected to ſo diſadvantageous a match. The 
lady contrived to flip into the antichamber of 
Madame de Maintenon, immediately after din- 
ner. There ſhe pretended to be ſeized with a 


fit of ſickneſs, called for a glaſs of water, and 
went toward the window with a napkin in her 


hand, as if juſt riſen from the table. She was 
obſerved ; and nobody doubted that ſhe had 
been invited there to dine. This report going 


abroad, the idea of her having received that ho- 


nour, determined the family ; and the marriage 
was concluded. 


This anxiety of obtaining the protection of 


Madame de Maintenon, was doubtleſs a conſe- 


quence of the influence ſne had in the Court of 


Lewis XIV. Her power, however, was not 


boundleſs; and in matters of government, 


was confined within very narrow limits. We 
have already ſeen that the Monarch was very 
jealous in ſome caſes, and that he was conſtant- 


ly on his guard againſt thoſe who ſought to in- 


fluence him in affairs of State. The Mini- 


« ſters, it is true, came to conſult in her apart- 


ment. 


* St Simon, t. 10. ſec. par. p. 171. 
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ment. The King was ſeated in one eaſy Par II. 
chair, and ſhe in another, with each a ſtool 1694 95. 


by them, one for the Miniſter, the other for 
her work-baſket. While the King and his 
Miniſter were engaged in buſineſs, ſhe uſed to 
amuſe herſelf with reading, working tapeſtry, 
or ſewing, and ſcarce ſeemed to liſten to what 
* was going on, though they always ſpoke aloud. 
She ſeldom ſaid any thing, and ſcarce ever 
* interfered in bulineſs of importance. The 
* King often turned to her with a ſmile, and 
thus demanded her opinion, What ſays your 
« gravity?' She alwis anſw cred 1n a ſhort 
and guarded manner *.” 

Her moderation was not known, nor w -ould it 


have been credited by the public, who, trom 


envy at her elevated ſituation, made her reſpon- 
ſible for every unhappy event that occurred. 
She complains loudly of theſe unjuſt attacks. 
It is hard indeed,” ſays ſhe, *© that every misfor- 
tune we meet with ſhould be attributed to me. 
If J interfere, as is pretended, in every thing, 
it would only be doing me juſtice to allow that 
* I ſometimes give good advices. Since I have 
enjoyed favour, I have never hurt any body; 


nor have I, to my knowledge, been guiity of 


* any crime or injuſtice, The King has often 
* reproved me for too much moderation ; but 


© that is more agreeable than if he had blamed 
me for importunity. I thought that I ſhould 
have been able to attain an entire inſenfibility 


6 10 


* La Beaumelle. t. 3. p. 222 
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* to the opinion of the world ; but I find I am 
« {till as little advanced as at the moment l firſt 
© reſolved to repreſs my feelings &. | 
In the place which Madame de Maintenon 
occupied, it was equally difficult for her to avoid 
intermeddling in State affairs, and to eſcape 
cenſure. In general, we may ſay, that her life 
was a tiſſue of contradictions. * She lived and 
* behaved like a queen in private; in public, in 


the King's preſence, in that of the Dauphin, 


of Monſieur, or tbe Engliſh Court, ſhe appear- 
ed as a private individual. She never affected 


high birth; nor would ſhe eaſily be prevailed 


* dignity; but readily gave place to ladies of 


on by them to accept of precedency. When 


* ſhe yielded to their entreaties, it was always 
reluctantly, and with all the deference of civi- 
* lity, She never viſited, nor received viſits 
6 
8 


from any perſon, except the Queen of Eng- 


land. It 1s, however, remarkable, that Gene- 
* rals on their departure to, or arrival from the 


army, and every one that left the Court, or re- 


turned to it, on important buſineſs, never fail- 
ed to pay their reſpects to her. If ſhe wiſhed 
to ſpeak to the King's daughters, ſhe ſent for 
them. As this was generally with a view to 


times obſerved to be in tears at their de- 


* parture . 
Her 


Lettres de Maint. t. 5. p. 38. 
+ St Simon, t. 6. p. 2 


remonſtrate with them, they uſed to appear 
before her in trepidation; and they were ſome- 
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Her ſociety was confined to a very few per- 
ſons; and we ſee from her letters, that ſhe would 
have been glad, had it been in her power, to have 
made it ſtill leſs numerous. Her apartment was 
a ſort of rendezvous; and ſhe was not at liberty 
to change its deſtination. I can ſcarce enjoy, 


ſays ſhe, © a few moments of repoſe. Madame de 


* Dangeau comes to dine with me, and perhaps 
Madame d'Hudicourt, who calls me in que- 
* ftion for not having eat of this or the other 
* diſh. I loſe temper ; ſhe bluſhes at my impa- 
tience, and I am aſhamed at it myſelf. The 
* Princefles, who are not of the hunting party, 


© come in with their retinue, and wait the King's 


« arrival to dinner. Their viſits are not intend- 
* ed for me, and I take little part in them. At 


« one breath, give us the hiſtory of the chace, 
without bating us a ſingle circumſtance. We 
dine; and after dinner, Madame de Dangeau, 
with a yawn, calls for the trictrac-table, Cc. 
Thus we paſs our time at Court *. 
Among the weakneſſes of Lewis XIV. we may 
reckon his requiring the moſt painful complai- 


| tance from others, without ſeeming ſenfible of 


the uneaſineſs he gave them. He was very 
« felfiſh. Seated on the throne, almoſt from the 
cradle, he was ſo habituated to think himſelf 


the ſole object of attention, that he came to 
* conſider others only in ſo far as they were ſub- 
Vor. I. Ss - ſervient 


Lettres de Maint. t. 5. p. 10. 


laſt the hunters arrive in crowds, and all, with 


ners. 
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ſervient to his pleaſure. At that period of his 


life when he was fondeſt of his miſtreſſes, nei- 
* ther the inconveniences of pregnancy, nor any 
flight indiſpoſition, could excuſe them from 


* - * — - * & 6 . oo . 


travelling, or attending the ceremonies of the 
Court. They were obliged to appear always 
in full dreſs; to be ready to travel to Flanders, 


or farther; to dance, to lit at table, to attend 


every feaſt, and always to appear gay and 
cheerful; to ſet out without repining, on a mi- 
nute's warning, and never to murmur at cold 
or heat, wind or duſt, when ſeated in the royal 
coach; for the King generally rode with his 


carriage open. If the lady ventured to utter 


a complaint, ſhe might expect to be for ever 
excluded from ſuch an hanour. He ſeldom 
admitted any other than ladies; and uſually 


carried abundance of proviſions along with 


him, ſuch as fruits and ſweetmeats. By the 
time they had travelled two or three miles, he 
would inſiſt on the lady's eating ſomething. 
Though he never taſted any thing himſelf be- 
tween his meals, he took pleaſure in ſeeing 
others eat. The poor lady was, theretore, 
obliged to be hungry, and take whatever was 


given her, with the appearance of appetite. 
His daughters, and daughters-in-law, were 
not treated with more indulgence, when ad- 


mitted into his company 


When 


» St Simon, t. 6. p. 28. 
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When the infirmities of age began to creep 
upon him, Madame de Maintenon gradually 
ſhook off this yoke. * She took an airing now 
* and then in one of the King's coaches, 
with ſome ladies of her acquaintance. But 
* ſhe was careful to have every thing ſo ar- 
ranged, that the King, when he came at his 
uſual time to her apartment, might find every 
article to his mind. He had acquired the 


* * * - 


* 


it were his own, and of paſſing ſeveral hours 
together there, without conſidering how much 
he incommoded her by the fracas which his 
« preſence occaſioned. I have ſeen her, ſays 
St Simon, ſet out for Marly during a fit of ſick- 
neſs, and perhaps travel as far as Fountain- 
bleau, at the hazard of her life: But, in what- 
ever ſtate ſhe was, the King went to her a- 
partment at his uſual hour, with all his attend- 


* 


was in a dangerous fever, he would come into 
her chamber, and, finding the windows ſhut, 
cauſe them to be thrown open, that he might 
have air, If he wiſhed to have an entertain- 


j Tx mo WH MC 2 YR 


ach, nor any complaint of that kind, could ex- 
cuſe her; ſhe was obliged patiently to ſuffer not 
only the noiſe, but the blaze of a hundred 
candles in her eyes *. 

Madame de Maintenon was, however, 8 
ſome hours of retirement, on which he never 
Hh 2 broke 


habit of living in that Lady's chamber, as if 


ants, without ſcruple. Sometimes, while ſhe 


ment with muſic and dancing, neither a head- 
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broke in. When at Verſailles, ſhe generally 
«* paſſed the mornings at St Cyr. When at Mar- 
ly or Fountainbleau, the retired to the remoteſt 
parts of the palace, where the employed her- 


« ſelf in reading, writing, or devotion. This ſhe 


called her repoſe, during which ſhe was abſo- 
© Jutely inacceſſible. About nine o'clock in the 
« evening, while the King was engaged with the 
« Miniſters, or in other converſation, two wait- 
« ing-maids attended to undreſs her. Her ma- 
* jor-domo, or a valet, ſoon after brought her a 
plate of ſoup, or ſome light aliment. When 


ſhe had ſupped, her women put her to bed. 


The King then came into the chamber, ſpoke 
* a few words to her, drew the curtains cloſe 
with his own hand, and retired to ſupper. 
* In the public walks, the royal coach, and 
that of Madame de Maintenon, were common- 
ly ſeen cloſe along-fide of each other, ſo that 
* the King and ſhe might converſe together. 
The carriages of the Princeſſes followed at a 
« diſtance, and never went two a-breaſt. When 


. 


* 


the King was on foot, he uſed to walk by the 


« ſide of her chair, with his head uncovered, fre- 
« quently ſtooping, that he might the better hear 
* what ſhe ſaid; for he always ſeemed engaged in 
* converſation with her. When ſhe went home, 
he conducted her to the gate of the palace, 
took his leave politely, and continued his 
walk “.“ 

50 Such 


St Simon, t. 6. p. 297 
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Such attention to a perſon of her years, 
who could ſcarce be an object of love, ſhowed 
an uncommon degree of eſteem ; and his aſſi- 
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duities proved how much Lewis XIV. was in 


need of a friend. That Monarch, from the 
commencement of the war, had obtained many 
brilliant victories: Such as thoſe of Stafarde, 


Fleurus, Leuze, Steinkirk, Nervinde, Marſaille, 


not to mention the taking of cities, or other 
leſs important actions. He had alſo ſuffered great 
reverſes of fortune; among theſe were the de- 
throning of his ally King James II. of England, 
and the defeat of la Hogue, which utterly de- 
ſtroyed, during the reſt of his reign, the mari- 
time power of France. Under the oppreſſion of 
grief, nothing is ſo pleaſing as the converſation 
of a friend, to whom we may freely unboſom our 
thoughts. This ſatisfaction, the King always 
found in the company of Madame de Maintenon. 
She was at all times ready to liſten to and ſym- 
pathize with his grief, whether it aroſe from fa- 
mily matters, from the miſconduct of his Gene- 
rals, or the cabals of his Miniſters and Cour- 
tiers. 5 

If the Courtiers were ſuch as they are deſcri- 
bed by Madame de Maintenon, the King was, 
indeed, greatly to be pitied. I am not,” ſays 
ſhe, much addicted to ſuſpicion ; and I ſhould 


© never have formed ſo bad an opinion of man- 


* kind, had I not ſeen how much the beſt are 
* corrupted by a Court life. Every one would 


* ſacrifice his relations, his friends, and all he 


Hh3 * ought 


The Cour- 
tiers of 


Lewis XIV. 
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Paar II. ought to hold dear, to pleaſe the King, and 
= orc © ſhow his zeal to ſerve him. It is painful to 


LI LI * * 


view the giddy crowd. In ſhort, both men 
and women here are equally odious to me,— 
« yet I muſt receive company ; but what com- 
© pany ! I am beſet by women whom I deſpiſe, 


and by men who I know to be my enemies. I 
+ ſee and hear, every moment, things that diſ- 


« pleaſe or offend me; yet I muſt be ever on my 
guard not to betray the ſmalleſt ſign of impa- 
tience.— We have here aſſaſſinations in cold 
© blood; envy without the leaſt cauſe; rage and 
* treachery without any juſt ground of reſent- 
ment; inſatiable avarice ; deſpair amid opu- 
* lence; and meanneſs couched under the name 
of greatneſs of ſoul ! I muſt be filent,; but I 
cannot think of it with patience “ —.” 

St Simon furniſhes us with an almoſt incre- 


_ dible inſtance of that zreachery of which ſhe 


complains. We muſt, however, read it with 
diſtruſt, as it is contradicted in ſome effential 
particulars by the Memoirs of Noailles. A dif- 


_ * ference had taken place between Noailles and 


* Barbeſieux. The firſt had obtained from the 
King full powers to act in his government of 
Rouffilon, independent of the Minitter of the 
war department. Barbeſieux was ſtill further 

enraged, by ſeeing his ſucceſſes in Spain. He 
could never pardon the victory of Berges, which 

opened the way to the conqueſt of Barcelona, 
a thing ſo ardently deſired by Lewis XIV. 
Noailles, 


* 


Lettres de Maintenon, t. 4. p. 4. 
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ed him to give ſuch orders as might inſure 
his ſucceſs. Every thing was done to his wiſh, 
and Barbefieux, though very unwilling to 


ſerve a man whom he hated, was fo cloſely 
watched by the General and his friends, that 


he durſt not fail in executing the King's or- 
ders. . 


When ready to put his deſign in execution, 


Noailles, that he might proceed with due cau- 
tion, wiſhed privately to inform the King of 
the ſtate of affairs. For this purpoſe, he made 
choice of one Genlis, a young officer of abili- 
ties, in whom he had implicit confidence, ha- 
ving advanced him for his merit. He diſ- 
patched him with a fimple recommendatory 
letter, with inſtructions to deliver his meſſage 
to no other than the King. Barbeſieux, who, 
like Louvois his father, had ſpies every where, 


got notice of the departure of Genlis, of his 
errand, and that he was only intruſted with a 


letter, to give credit to what he ſhould commu- 
nicate by word of mouth. He made him be 
watched at his entry into Verſailles; ſent for 
him; threatened and careſſed him by turns; re- 


preſented the difference between truſting to the 


favour of a General, whoſe power ceaſed the 


moment he left the army under his command, 


and relying on the friendſhip of the War Mi- 
tunities of advancing him. Partly from fear, 
H h 4 . 


niſter, who had, at all times, ſo many oppor- 
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Paxr II. © and partly from hope, the young man yielded; 
— — > . . | . . | 4 
1694-95, and promiſed, in his conference with the King, 


to reyerſe every circumſtance of his inſtruc- 
tions. He kept his word; and thus the ſiege 


of Barcelona was dropped. Noailles having 


© flattered the King with the hopes of its ſucceſs, 
* was accuſed of retracting at the moment of 
action, fell into diſgrace, (which, however, did 
not long continue) and was ordered to ſepa- 
rate his army *.“ 


The author of the Memoirs of Noailles labours 


to prove that the Duke never gave the King rea- 


ſon to expect that conqueſt. He, however, re- 


cites a letter, which expreſsly ſays: © I ſhould 
be very glad if, before the cloſe of the cam- 
* paign, you could ſubject that place to my arms, 
as you have always made me hope by your 


letters f. If the meſſage carried by Genlis to 


Lewis XIV. had removed every difficulty as tothe 
fiege, How is it poſſible, when the Duke found 
his plan rejected, and his army ſeparated, that 
he ſhould not have ſuſpected treachery, and en- 
deavoured to undeceive the King? The peace- 


ful behaviour of the General, after ſuch a 


ſhock, cannot be otherwiſe explained than by 
ſuppoſing that the meſſenger had directions to 
repreſent both fides of the queſtion ; and that 
Barbeſieux had engaged him to dwell moſt on 
the reaſons againſt the ſiege, and ſuch circum- 


ſtances as were mot likely to give the Monarch a 
LS bad 


St Simon, t. 1. pr. par. p. 50. 
+ Mem. de Noailles, t. i. p. 309. 
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bad impreſſion of the General, whom he wiſhed 
to diſgrace. If we adopt this opinion, the moſt 
favourable for Barbeſieux, yet ſtill there was 
here a fort of aſſaſſination in cold blood, as Main- 
tenon expreſſes it, truly aſtonithing, when we 
conſider that the attack was made on a family of 
ſuch credit. 

This family owed its eminence, in a great 
meaſure, to the merit of the Dutcheſs de Noailles, 
daughter of the Duke de Bournonville, Gover- 
nor of Paris. We are not told that ſhe was 
beautiful ; but her other qualities made amends 
for the want of that ornament. * She was gentle, 
good humoured, and as eaſy: in her manners 
+ as was conſiſtent with her Court breeding. 
She did not, it is true, ſay every thing ſhe 
* thought; but ſhe never ſaid what ſhe did not 
* think. When ſhe thought herſelf injured, ſhe 
reproved the perſon who had offended her, open- 
ly, but without malice or rancour. She was 
liberal, and affectionate to her children, of 
* whom ſhe had a great number . The good- 


neſs of her heart procured her an exten- 


five circle of friends. Madame de Noailles 


* managed her huſband, her children, her do- 


* meſtic affairs, and her Court intrigues, with 
« ſuch apparent eaſe, that one would have ima- 
gined ſhe had nothing to do. By her patience 
* and addreſs, which were proof againſt every 


6 obſtacle, ſhe always brought the King and 


0 Madame 


No fewer than twenty-one. 
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Paar II. Madame de Maintenon to do what ſhe 
——— 


1695. 


« wiſhed. Neither the one nor the other, how- 
« ever, loved her, though they could not help 
« eſteeming her. 
With regard to her huſband, his character 
« was entirely to the taſte of Lewis XIV.: For 
* he always yielded his own opinions to the incli- 
© nation of the Monarch, and took care never to 
appear his ſuperior in underſtanding. Never 
«© was there a more complete Courtier; and never 
did any one ſet a greater value on ceremonies. 


Though he ſubjected himſelf to a humiliating 


piece of ſervility at the Court of Verſailles *; 
yet when he went to his government in Lan- 
guedoc, he appeared at church with his guards, 
and his almoners around his pew, ranged with 
the ſame pomp and ceremony as at the King's 
* maſs. When Lewis XIV. became a devotee, 
it was remarked, that the Duke de Noailles 

alſo changed his way of life ſo far, as to appear 
very attentive to the duties of religion. Had 
his devotion been leſs public, people would not 
have troubled themſelves to enquire ſo minute- 
a * into his private ä T. The Duke 


de 


a „ 


* Thoygh a Captain of the Guards, he carried the train of 
Madame de Mouteſpan, like a page; while that of the Queen 
is uſually born by any ſubaltern officer, who happens to be 
preſent on duty. St Simon, t. 4. p. 139. 


+ st W us, (t. 4. p. 140.) that he was once detect- 


ed by his brother, — and, in p. 142. he accuſes him of an af- 


fair of gallantry with la Raiſin, an actreſs who was a favourite 
with the Dauphin. 
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de Noailles was a good General; ſome people, Paar Il. 


« indeed, at different times endeavoured to call 
« in queſtion his abilities; but he removed every 

* reproach of this kind by his prudent conduct 
ain ſieges, and when called to action, by his 
courage and ſucceſs in the field. Theſe qua- 
« lities entitled him to be made a Marſhal of 
France; an honour which his father had for- 
« merly merited in the ſame manner. He was 
« poſſeſſed of great application, caution, and cool 
* bravery. He was ſometimes rather blunt in 
his addreſs; but always willing to ſerve his 


friends; and though he earneſtly wiſhed to ad- 


* yance his own credit, he did not refuſe, when 

an opportunity occurred, to favour others *. 
This family, though already well connected, 
was ſtill farther ſtrengthened by matching a 
daughter with the Count de Toulouſe, the King's 
ſon ; and the . of Count d' Ayen with 
Mademoiſelle 


* St Simon, t. 4.—La Beaumelle, t. 4. p. 207. 


+ She was the widow of Gondrin; on whoſe death he 
was ſo much affected, that ſhe fell 3 ſick. She was 
reduced fo low, that the ſacrament was given her. The 
whole family was pre'ent, and the old Lady Marſhal, who 


was exceſſively fond of her, threw herſelf on the foot of 
the bed, and, in an agony of grief, prayed that God might 


take herſelf, and all her other children, in exchange for the 
life of her favourite child. La Valliere, who had married 
one of her daughters, ſtepped forward, and aſked her in 
a whining voice, Madam, Are your ſoas-in-law inclu- 
« ded? Notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of the occaſion, 
there was an univerſal burſt of laughter, in which the old 


lady 


— — 
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Mademeiſelle d'Aubigne, Maintenon's niece, in 
1698. Theſe favours were preceded, in 1695, by 
the gift of the Archbiſhoprick of Paris to Lewis. 
Antony, the Marſhal's brother, who was after- 
wards made a Cardinal. He was firſt conſe- 
crated to the ſee of Cahors, and ſoon advanced 
to that of Chalons ſur Marne. The advan- 
tages and dignities connected with this ſee, of 
which the Biſhop is Count and Peer of France, 
could not induce him to quit the charge he 
had at firſt eſponſed. An expreſs order from 
the Pope was neceſſary to enforce his com- 
pliance. 

© Noailles was adored at Chalons for the ex- 


- + emplary ſanctity of his manners, his conſtant 


© reſidence, a truly paſtoral care of his flock, 


and, in ſhort, a life totally dedicated to the 


to Paris, and always remained there as ſhort 
time as poſſible, the King knew little of his 


* character. He refuſed the proffered dignity 
* fo long and fo obſtinately, that he incurred 


* ſuſpicions of favouring heretical doctrines.” 
This was a bad expedient, which no doubt 
hurt him greatly in the ſequel. Madame de 
Maintenon thus writes to him: Can there be 


any better cauſe for a tranſlation, than the wel- 


fare of the Church and of the King? Do you 


prefer eaſe to labour, and refuſe a place which 
- * Providence 


lady herſelf could not refrain from joining. Sf Simon, t. 3. 


p. 247. 


duties of his miniſtry. As he came but ſeldom 
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Providence offers, without your ſolicitation ® ?? Paar II. 
Theſe reaſons and views induced him at laſt to 9 
conſent. The Jeſuits were not his friends. 
Madame de Maintenon foreſaw that they would 
be diſſatisfied at his advancement to that ſee 
without their participation. But,” ſays ſhe, 
the firſt church in the kingdom ought to poſſeſs 
| * a prelate of pure morals, diſtinguiſhed for 
| * wiſdom, moderation and true piety : Such has 
* the King found the Biſhop of Chalons. His 
_ + Majeſty has duly conſidered the matter: He 
* has aſked advice from Heaven ; and conſulted 
the beſt judges: And, it is a certain fact, that 
if the King had found in France a man of 
greater worth, he would have preferred him 
to the ſee of his capital . 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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NOTE ON THE NEGRESS. 


Fragments of Original Letters of C harlotte Elizabeth, Widow 
of Moxs1sus, only Brother to Lewis XIV. Paris, 1788. 
French. | 


iv the 924 page of the 1ſt vol. of theſe Fragments, is an 
anecdote of the Negreſs mentioned in this work, which may 
be held deciſive. Madame ſays, It is a great falſchood 
that the Queen bore a negreſs. The late Monſieur, who 
© was preſent, has told me, That the little Princeſs, of whom 


_ © her Majeſty lay in, was very ugly, but not at all black. 


© You cannot get it out of the heads of the people, that this 
child is ſtill alive, and in a convent at Moret, near Foun- 
* tainbleau 3 but it is very certain that ſhe is dead, and the 


© whole Court ſaw her die. December 8. 1719.” 


Tux compiler of St Simon's Memoirs ſays, t. 1. p. 274. 
That ſhe died at Moret in 1732, and that a picture of her 
* was there, in the Abbeſs's chamber, in 1779, whence it was 
* transferred, on the re- union of that houſe with the Priory 
* of Champ-Benoit de Provens, to the cabinet of antiquities 
and curioſities belonging to the Abbey of St Genevieve-du- 
Mont, where it ſtill is.“ Under the picture is inſcribed : 
A Nun of Moret. 


I nave read, I forget where, that this negreſs was ſecretly 


| ſaid at Court, by thoſe who had the beſt opportunities of 


knowing, to have been the daughter of a coachman of Lewis's, 
whoſe wife was very haudſome. This would account for the 
ſmall attention that was ſhown her during the King's life, 
and the acglet with which ſhe was treated after his 


death. 
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